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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

II 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give  some  account  of  what 
he  sees  _  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of 
California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings  on  the  road. 
It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and  so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be 
subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a 
free  and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  people  of  the  State 
and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be 
printed,    too,    provided   that    it    be    brief    and    interesting.) 

Mountain  and  Sea  .  i~>f\, 

Two  institutes  the  week  before  Christmas — Placer  County, 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras  and  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  cool, 
green  shores  of  the  Pacific.  One  County  seat  is  Auburn,  a 
white  housed  village  that  straggles  over  the  hills  for  a  mile  or 
more  on  the  edge  of  the  deep  cleft  chasm  of  the  American 
River,  embowered  in  oaks  and  gray-leafed  Digger  Pines;  the 
other  is  Santa  Cruz,  a  town  of  elegant  summer  resorts,  backed 
by  shaggy  redwood  forests,  gay  with  casinos  and  hotels  and 
bathings,  and  located  on  one  of  the  horns  that  enclose  the  Bay 
of  Monterey.  I  spent  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Auburn.  Then, 
laden  with  a  message  of  sympathy  and  good  cheer  from  the 
Placer  County  teachers  to  their  brethren  by  the  Big  Salt 
Water,  I  slid  down  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  to  Sacramen- 
to. Then,  after  fifteen  minutes — possibly  twenty — in  the  rest- 
ful and  peaceful  quiet  of  my  home — I  slid  on,  down  the  Sac- 
ramento River  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  to  the  big  city 
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of  the  same  name ;  and  thence  on  South  into  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  to  San  Jose ;  and  thence  westerly  to  Los  Gatos  and  into 
the  Coast  Range  Mountains  and  through  them,  by  many  a 
v/ildwood  valley  and  romantic  tree-clad  pass — and  down  and 
out  to  the  Sea. 


In  Placer 

In  Placer  County  a  change  was  taking  place  in  Superinten- 
dents. C.  N.  Shane,  who  has  filled  the  office  for  eight  years, 
has  been  made  probation  officer  for  the  Oakland  Schools,  and 
he  leaves  bag  and  baggage  with  his  four  children  and  his 
household  goods  for  pastures  green  and  new.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  sincere  and  kindly  school  men  in  the  state  and  will  do  a 
useful  work  where'er  he  goes.  His  vigorous  and  capable  wife 
has  been  acting  as  superintendent  for  several  weeks  to  give  Mr. 
Shane  a  chance  to  take  up  the  duties  of  his  new  position. 

The  new  superintendent  is  Preston  W.  Smith,  who  is  not 
new  to  the  work  as  he  held  the  same  place  for  eight  years  pre- 
ceeding  Mr.  Shane.  In  the  interim,  he  has  been  principal' of 
the  Auburn  Schools.  He  is  a  public  speaker  of  ability  and 
force  and  made  an  excellent  address  to  the  institute,  outlining 
somewhat  his  coming  policies  of  work. 

* 

No  Change  in  Santa  Cruz 

In  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  other  hand,  Supt.  Champ  S.  Price 
was  reelected  for  another  term.  He  had  no  opposition  for 
ihe  place,  but  was  the  regular  nominee  of  the  Republican 
Party,  the  Democractic  Party,  the  Prohibition  Party  and 
almost  of  the  Socialist  Party.  This  is  a  very  high  honor 
to  Mr.  Price — and  to  the  county  that  is  wideminded  enough  to 
see  that  the  retention  of  a  good  man  for  the  schools  is  more 
important  than  partisan  advantage. 


Placer  Institute 

The  outside  instructors  were  E.  Morris  Cox  of  Oakland, 
C.  E.  Rugh  of  Berkeley,  Leroy  Anderson  of  the  Davis  Farm 
School  and  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge  of  Berkeley.  The  local 
teachers  took  prominent  place  on  the  program,  too,  among 
them  G.  W.  Simpson,  J.  S.  Clark,  J.  F.  Engle,  F.  T.  Murnan, 
L.  A.  Smith,  J.  D.  Meredith. 

There   was   a   grand   reception   Monday   evening,   Dec.    19. 
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The  chief  feature  was  a  concert  by  the  young  people,  boys  and 
girls,  of  the  Lincoln  High  School,  who  have  organized  them- 
selves into  a  splendid  brass  band  of  twenty  pieces,  under  the 
direction  of  A.  D.  Hoenshel,  the  principal  of  the  School.  They 
also  have  an  orchestra  of  six  pieces  and  some  singers ;  so  that 
they  were  able  to  give  quite  a  varied  and  interesting  program. 

An  Enterprising  School 

This  Lincoln  High  School  came  in  a  four  horse  stage  over 
the  mountain  roads  for  a  dozen  miles  and  more,  to  the  County 
seat.  The  driver  was  the  principal  of  the  high  school  him- 
self. The  concert  was  over  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  after  which 
the  party  drove  home,  arriving  at  the  witching  hour  of  2  a.  m. 
Then,  after  delivering  the  youngsters  and  disposing  of  the 
team,  Mr.  Hoenshel  had  to  go  to  bed  early  in  order  to 
get  up  at  6  and  catch  a  train  back  to  the  institute  in  the  morn- 
ing. As  he  sat  listening  to  lectures  that  day  his  classic  feat- 
ures were  o'ershadowed  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought  and  his 
head  at  times  drooped  like  a  lily  on  its  stem — and  recovered 
with  a  jerk !  Fearful  and  wonderful  the  different  talents  neces- 
sary for  a  school  principal  in  California !  A  teacher,  a  dis- 
ciplinarian, a  bandmaster,  a  mechanic,  a  leader  at  an  orches- 
tra, a  skillful  and  daring  driver  of  a  four  horse  team  over  the 
mountains !  "And  still  the  wonder  grew,  that  one  small  head 
could  carry  all  he  knew." 


Whooped  Things  Up 

E.  D.  Misner,  of  the  Watsonville  Schools,  conducted  the 
music  of  the  Santa  Cruz  institute ;  and  he  did  it  in  a  way  to 
break  up  the  cast  iron  reserve  whether  it  would  or  no.  He 
is  a  human  dynamo  and  he  is  irresistible.  He  had  music 
books  for  every  one  and  he  chose  simple  songs  with  a  swing 
to  them  and  he  made  everybody  sing!  He  wouldn't  hesitate 
to  make  'em  sing  a  chorus  twenty  times  if  need  be;  and  they 
enjoyed  it,  once  the  crust  was  broken.  He  was  fond  of  "A 
Thousand  Years,  My  Own  Columbia,"  and  had  it  sung  every 
day.  He  would  call  upon  the  men  to  sing  it;  and  then  the 
women;  and  then  everybody  Under  25  years  of  age;  and  then 
the  teachers  of  Watsonville ;  and  those  of  Boulder  Creek ;  and 
those  of  Soquel ;  and  so  on,  with  infectious  good  humor  you 
could  not  resist.  He  had  the  whole  thing  going,  alive,  res- 
ponsive. 
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Now  I  have  a  notion  that  a  man  or  woman  of  this  kind 
is  a  mighty  fine  thing  for  a  teacher's  institute.  He  warms 
the  atmosphere,  dispels  the  gloom,  heartens  folks  up,  relaxes 
the  faces  and  makes  things  go. 

There's  a  valuable  hint  in  all  this  to  the  people  who  plan 
institutes — and  no  extra  charge  at  all. 

I  only  know  two  or  three  musicians  of  this  sort,  however; 
if  any  of  you  know  some  of  that  type,  please  let  me  know. 

* 

Unique  Entertainment 

The  institute  is  called  alternately  at  Watsonville  and 
Santa  Cruz.  Thus,  the  teachers  of  the  two  towns  are  pre- 
cipitated into  a  friendly  rivalry  as  to  which  shall  give  the 
snappiest  reception  to  the  institute.  This  year  at  Santa  Cruz, 
it  was  unique. 

At  7.45  everybody  assembled  in  a  hall,  where  a  roaring 
farce  "The  District  School,"  was  presented  by  the  city  teach- 
ers of  the  County  seat. 

It  does  astound  me  to  see  how  much  of  the  apparent  char- 
acter depends  on  dress.  Those  dignified  and  experienced 
teachers,  in  short  dresses  and  braided  hair  down  their  backs 
were  13  year  old  girls.  I  would  have  sworn  it.  There  was 
slow  Mary,  who  took  an  age  to  get  up  to  recite,  prodded 
by  the  teacher;  there  were  the  two  Julia's,  who  always  got 
up  at  the  same  time ;  there  was  the  heavy  Scandinavian  and 
the  tell  tale,  the  girl  who  cried  easily — and  they  all  chewed 
gum !  They  had  grotesque  motion  songs  and  funny  com- 
positions and  absurd  spelling  recitations.  There  were  local 
hits  to  keep  everybody  in  a  gale  of  laughter.  The  teacher 
was  Miss  Stella  Finkelday,  but  I  didn't  find  out  who  were 
the  authors  and  prime  movers  of  the  thing.  It  was  good 
enough  to  adopt  and  print  for  use  in  California. 

After  the  play,  the  whole  audience  was  ushered  into  a 
large  suite  of  rooms  in  a  blaze  of  light,  with  a  gleaming,  glit- 
tering Christmas  Tree  in  the  center,  covered  with  red  paper 
stockings,  one  for  each  guest.  These,  when  distributed,  gave 
each  person  a  partner  and  a  place  at  a  table  bearing  chocolate, 
confections,  ice  cream.     'Twas  a  jolly  occasion,  sure  enough. 

Local  Institutes 

Some  of  the  most  efficient  and  far  reaching  institute  work 
I  have  even  seen  or  heard  of  was  that  done  in  local  institutes,. 
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where  a  dozen  or  a  score  or  so  of  the  neighborhood  teachers 
met  for  a  day  or  for  an  evening;  because  they  chose  to  do  so, 
in  order  to  discuss  some  of  their  own  problems.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  hard  crust  of  self  consciousness  breaks,  and 
everyone  does  something,  joins  in,  speaks  up.  There  is  no 
teacher  but  has  things  to  say  that  are  interesting  to  his  fel- 
lows, if  we  can  only  get  them  out.  But  it  is  the  business  of 
teachers  to  draw  out  of  others  rather  than  speak  out  to  others. 
They  feel  that  much  is  expected  of  them  if  they  speak  at  all. 
They  meet  in  big  bodies  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for  all  to 
speak. 

Hence,  they  congeal.  They  sit  on  stiff  seats,  each  in  a 
cast  iron,  case  hardened  shell,  impervious  to  anything  but 
dynamite.  They  can't  even  move  their  fingers,  for  every 
one  wears  a  bran  new  pair  of  gloves.  They  pass  into  a  state 
of  coma  as  the  successive  instructors  step  forth  to  work  their 
mouths  and  flap  their  arms  in  dumb  show,  unheard,  unheed- 
ed and  unsung. 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.  Successive  institutes  should 
be  different — different  in  purpose,  plan,  scene,  atmosphere.  It 
would  be  a  blessing  if  a  Superintendent  could  break  his  insti- 
tute up  into  small  sections  held  at  different  times  of  the  year  in 
various  parts  of  the  County  when  he  chose.  There  are  fas- 
cinating possibilities  in  this  idea — possibilities  for  a  real  super- 
intendent possessed  of  some  of  the  qualities  of  leadership. 
Think  it  over,  brethren. 

* 
*     * 

A  Ventura  Idea 

Superintendent  Reynolds  of  Ventura  County  has  been  re- 
flecting on  the  institute  idea,  and  he  has  worked  out  a  pro- 
posed plan  for  dividing  his  County  into  six  districts  for  the 
holding  of  local  evening  institutes  once  per  month  at  each 
center,  conducted  by  the  superintendent  and  one  outside  lec- 
turer. This,  you  observe,  would  not  interrupt  the  school 
work  at  all.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  printed  his  plan  in  full,  with 
the  reasons  and  arguments  supporting  it,  in  a  little  four  page 
circular  which  doubtless  he  will  send  for  the  asking.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  he  proposes,  but  there  is  some 
middle  ground  that  would  give  greater  elasticity  and  efficiency 
to  our  institute  system  if  we  have  wit  enough  to  find  it  and 
agree  upon  it. 
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Valuable  Publication 

The  November  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
should  be  carefully  read  by  every  school  teacher  in  the  state. 
It  should  be  on  every  teacher's  desk  for  future  reference. 

Jt  is  called  "Growing  Humans."  It  is  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed and  contains  a  wealth  of  interesting,  up  to  date  information 
that  could  be  had  in  no  other  place.  There  are  more  than 
100  pages  in  it.  It  would  yield  material  for  nature  study  for 
a  whole  year.  It  treats  of  mosquitos,  malaria,  tuberculosis, 
venereal  diseases,  and  many  other  things  that  teachers  ought 
to  know. 

How  could  I  make  this  paragraph  more  emphatic?  It  will 
require  a  little  effort  to  get  this  book — you  must  write  to  Dr. 
Snow,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health  at  Sacramento  and 
ask  for  it.  Every  teacher  who  reads  this  should  do  so,  and 
do  it  at  once  before  they  are  all  gone.  It  is  valuable  stuff  and 
stuff  that  you  need  in  your  business.  The  State  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  you  do  this  as  a  part  of  your  duty  to  the  child- 
ren vou  serve. 


Before  and  After 

I  am  anxious  to  get  some  good  photographs  of  California 
school  properties  before  and  after  improvement,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  those  on  pages  78  and  79  of  our  Manual 
of  School  Architecture.  There  is  nothing  more  telling,  or 
more  of  an  incentive  to  improvement.  These  two  pictures 
have  attractced  more  attention  than  any  other  two  in  the 
booklet ;  they  have  been  reproduced  in  several  other  States,  in 
stereoptican  lectures,  circulars  and  hand  books.  But  Cali- 
fornia can  produce  better  ones  than  these,  more  striking  and 
varied  ones.  A  small  and  remote  district  may  afford  the  most 
interesting  example  of  all,  perhaps — if  there  is  only  some 
one  there  who  cares ;  some  one  wTho  will  take  the  trouble  to 
get  the  photos  and  send  them  in.  Before  and  after  building 
a  handsome  school  house ;  before  and  after  the  growth  of  trees 
and  shrubbery ;  before  and  after  clearing  up  fhe  school  prem- 
ises;  all  these  and  other  things  make  good  subjects.  If  the 
thing  is  taken  with  some  little  taste  and  feeling  for  picturesque 
effect,  it  may  give  your  school  a  lot  of  glory  and  improve  the 
conditions  in  many  another  school  as  well.  The  picture  of 
the  Trinity  County  teacher  who  rode  a  horse  to  institute  has 
been  seen  by  millions  of  Americans.     It  was  printed  in  the 
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Scripps  newspapers,  of  which  there  are  a  chain  all  over  the 
United  States ;  and  also  in  the  Frank  Leslie  publications. 

Another  Invitation 

Two  years  ago  many  schools  within  a  radius  of  100  miles 
from  Sacramento  came  to  visit  the  Legislature.  Sometimes 
it  would  be  the  whole  school,  sometimes  the  senior  class, 
sometimes  the  class  in  civics  or  history.  In  each  case,  of 
course,  the  teacher  was  in  charge  of  the  young  people.  In 
every  case  it  was  a  highly  successful  enterprise,  so  far  as  I 
have   learned,   an   interesting  and   useful   experience. 

The  Legislature  is  again  in  session  now,  and  will  continue 
from  eight  to  twelve  weeks.  My  office  and  all  its  helpers  are 
at  the  service  of  any  schools  that  wish  to  come.  The  young 
folks  can  use  it  as  a  headquarters  for  seeing  the  capitol,  the 
meetings,  the  notables.  They  can  leave  their  wraps,  eat  their 
lunches,  get  there  drinks,  smooth  their  hair,  brush  their 
coats  there.  The  Senate  is  only  a  few  feet  away,  and  the 
Assembly,  together  with  all  the  State  officers,  are  in  the  same 
building. 

*     * 

Wonderful  Fossil  Find 

Professor  J.  Z.  Gilbert,  of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School, 
has  with  some  of  his  school  boys,  been  making  a  wonderful 
collections  of  fossils  from  the  asphaltum  beds  near  Los 
Angeles.  This  will  be  one  of  the  classic  finds  of  the  world 
and  is  of  rarest  interest.  Professor  Gilbert  can  only  get  away 
from  Friday  till  Monday  of  each  week,  but  all  high  schools 
and  other  aggregations  of  intelligent  people  within  his  sphere 
of  usefulness  should  get  him  to  come  out,  tell  about  his  work 
and  describe  his  monsters  of  a  prehistoric  age.  He  has  two 
lectures  that  are  the  real  thing,  as  nearly  as  they  can  be. 


MY  QUEST 

Xot  gems  nor  the  gorgeousness  of  life, 

But  the  hymn  of  the  woods  and  the  rhythmic  sea ; 
Xot  smiles  nor  the  praise  of  broidered  words, 

But  thy  full-souled  sympathy ! 

— Ethel   Syford  in   Lippincott's. 


JANUARY  PAPER  ON  SANITATION 

The  "Big  Five,"  a  Lesson  in  Geographical  Distribution 

By  Ora  Boring 

Special  Lecturer   State  Board  of  Health 

In  the  December  number  of  this  journal  were  given  some 
exercises  in  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  based 
upon  the  vital  statistics  of  California  as  recorded  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  These*  exercises  were  used  as  a  means  of 
illustrating  the  tremendous  value  of  good  health  and  the 
appalling  annual  loss  due  to  preventable  illness  and  post- 
ponable  deaths.  In  contrast  to  the  enormous  annual  loss 
demonstrated  by  the  actual  figures  of  the  official  register  (1) 
of  deaths  and  sickness,  a  small  but  steady  gain  (2)  was  shown 
through  the  years  1906-1909.  (3).  In  this  issue  is  offered 
a  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  "Big  Five" 
germ  diseases  which  are  controllable  by  energetic,  persevering 
work  of  citizens  in  co-operation  with  health  officers  and 
physicians. 

The  "Big  Five"  are  given  in  capital  letters  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  They  are  named  in  order  of  the  number  of  deaths 
they  cause  each  year  in  California,  so  far  as  these  are  re- 
ported. The  "Little  Four"  indicated  by  the  numbers  "1,  2,  3, 
4,"  are  also  controllable. 

The  following  data  may  be  used  to  construct  curves  of 
prevalence  for  each  of  the  diseases  enumerated. 

Table  I 

Germ    Diseases    Which   Are    Preventable* 
Note    the    Big    Five    Which    Are    Controllable* 

1906            1907  1908  1909 

1.  TUBERCULOSIS     4,437           4,607  4,565  4,673 

2.  SYPHILIS      No  complete  data  available 

3.  GONOCOCCUS   INFECTIONS    No  complete  data  available 

(5)4.     Pneumonia      2,431           2,678  2,421  2,081 

(6)   5.     Diarrheal   Diseases    1,268           1,187  1,165  1,236 

6.  TYPHOID   FEVER    657              657  571  461 

7.  Meningitis     466               558  540  398 

8.  (1)    Diphtheria     244               380  391  248 

9.  Influenza     196               189  149  217 

10.  (2)  Measles     169               173  125  119 

11.  (3)   Whooping-cough     122                114  104  112 

12.  MALARIAL    FEVER    Ill                 72  101  82 

13.  (4)    Scarlet    Fever     52                  70  80  69 

14.  Smallpox    36                   6  9  .             6 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Tuberculosis  (1)  has  maintained  its 
dire  precedence  through  the  four  years,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  energetic  campaign  waged  against  it  by  many 
organizations  along  many  lines  of  activity,  it  is  growing  in 
the  number  of  its  yearly  victims.  This  is  very  largely  due 
to  the  constant  immigration  of  tuberculosis  people  to  our 
climate,  and  the  increasing  thoroughness  with  which  the 
health  officers  are  reporting  the  cases  of  the  disease.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  early  diagnosis  of  this  disease  and 
the  necessity  of  the  supervision  of  careless  and  ignorant  tuber- 
cular people  in  regard  to  spitting  and  to  the  protection  of  their 
belongings  against  infection  makes  it  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance that  this  disease  should  be  faithfully  and  promptly 
reported  to  local  and  State  health  officers. 

Syphilis  and  Gonococcus  Infections  have  no  statistics  given 
here  because  these  diseases  have  just  been  put  upon  the  list 
of  diseases  which  physicians  are  required  to  report.  The  pre- 
valence of  Syphilis  is  probably  much  higher  in  cities  than  in 
rural  communities  and  small  towns  which  form  so  large  a 
part  of  the  population  of  California.  As  a  factor  in  under- 
mining the  happiness  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  race  Syphilis 
far  outweighs  Tuberculosis  in  importance. 

Dr.  Prince  Morrow,  of  New  York,  is  quoted  in  the  re- 
port on  National  Vitality  as  saying :  "The  extermination  of 
social  diseases  would  probably  mean  the  elimination  of  at 
least  one-half  of  our  institutions  for  defectives,"  and  the  rec- 
ords of  our  California  institutions  for  defectives  is  in  favor 
of  this  opinion.  Professor  Fisher,  of  Yale  University,  in  the 
same  report,  says  in  the  summary  of  the  studies  of  the  com- 
mission :  "What  Syphilis  and  Gonorrhea  represent  in  the  low- 
ered working  efficiency  of  our  population  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate.  .  .  .  And  here  again  the  most  striking  point  is 
that  these  diseases  are  preventable." 

From  an  economic  standpoint  Typhoid  Fever  is  our  most 
important  disease,  with  the  single  exception  of  tuberculosis, 

(1)  These  figures  and  many  others  of  interest  to  teachers  can  be  found  in 
the  biennial  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  1906-1907  and  1908-1909,  copies 
of  which   will   be   mailed  to    any  teacher   applying   for  them. 

(2)  This  gain  is  most  encouraging  when  the  constantly  increasing  population 
and  the  increasing  area  of  conscientious  registration  of  vital  statistics  are  taken 
into   consideration. 

(3)  Morbidity  or  "sick-rate"  statistics  were  not  kept  till  1906,  nor  were  deaths 
fully  reported  for  all  the   State. 

*(1),    (2),    (3),    (4).     The    "Little    Four"— also    controllable. 

*A11  are  on  the  list  of  diseases  to  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Health  Officer 
except   "9"   and   "12." 

(5)  Pneumonia  is  not  one  of  the  "Big  Five"  for  two  reasons:  (a)  Pneumonia 
germs  are  of  such  general  distribution ;  they  are  found  in  almost  every  throat  ex- 
amination, (b)  They  are  to  be  resisted  by  keeping  up  the  vital_  .powers  of  the 
body.  It  is  only  in  time  of  lowered  resistance  that  the  pneumonia  germ  invades 
the  body. 

(6)  Dysentery  reportable. 
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because  its  sources  can  be  so  effectively  traced  down  and  the 
disease  exterminated  by  co-operation  with  the  health  officers 
and  physicians. 

The  chart  shows  the  gains  in  the  fight  in  this  disease  in 
spite  of  its  moving  up  again  last  year  to  its  old  rank  of  fifth 
in  the  number  of  its  victims.  This  gain  was  accomplished 
through  education  of  the  public  by  means  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations, etc.,  a  limited  inspection,  consultation  to  secure 
compliance  with  the  law,  and  the  expenditure  by  municipal- 
ities of  $4,000,000  in  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions, 
mainly  the  installment  of  improved  water  supplies.  There 
was  no  money  spent  in  forcing  observance  of  health  laws. 
There  was  no  appropriation  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Malarial  Fever,  the  last  one  of  the  "Big  Five,"  is  a 
preventable  disease  in  this  State.  Its  effect  on  the  work- 
ing capacity  of  the  people  who  are  not  thoroughly  incapaci- 
tated for  work  by  it,  and  its  depressing  influence  on  the  value 
of  the  real  estate  in  districts  known  to  be  malarial,  give  it  an 
importance  far  greater  economically  than  its  rank  in  this  table 
would  indicate.  The  fact  that  the  deaths  from  malarial  fever 
are  on  the  increase  shows  the  need  of  an  educational  campaign 
on  the  means  of  controlling  this  the  most  easily  controllable 
of  the  five. 

Account     of     California     with     the     "BIG     FIVE"     During     the     Year     1909 

Preventable    annual    loss    from    tuberculosis...; $30,750,000 

Preventable  annual  loss  from   syphilis 30,000,000 

Preventable    annual   loss    from    gonococcus    infections 8,051,750 

Preventable  annual   loss   from  malaria 2,256,000 

Preventable    annual   loss    from   typhoid    fever 3,481,430 

Total  annual  loss $70,539,180 

This  loss  of  over  seventy  millions  of  dollars  annually  is 
about  the  equivalent  in  value  to  all  the  live  stock  in  the  Stale. 
The  report  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1908-1909  es- 
timates the  value  of  all  the  live  stock  of  the  State  at  $70,000,- 
000  in  round  numbers.  All  of  these  diseases  are  eradicable. 
*Irving  Fisher  believes  that  the  tuberculosis  germ  could  be 
exterminated  in  one  generation. 

The  specific  germ  of  each  of  these  diseases  has  its  own 
lurking  places ;  its  own  method  of  gaining  entrance  into  the 
body ;  manufactures  its  own  poison ;  and  selects  its  own  part 
of  the  body  for  its  ravages.  Each  must  be  hunted  out  and 
dealt  with  in  as  distinctive  a  method  of  control. 

The  first  important  factor  in  preventing  the  spread  of  these 

*  See  his  own  experience  and  evidence  of  splendid  recovery  in  December  Ameri- 
can Magazine.  Read  his  report  on  National  Vitality,  Bulletin  30  of  report  of  National 
Conservation  Commission.  It  is  to  be  found  in  public  libraries ;  can  be  had  for 
15    cents    from    Superintendent    of    Documents    at    Washington,    D.    C. 
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and  all  other  preventable  diseases  is  the  prompt  reporting  of 
all  such  cases  to  the  local  and  state  health  officers.  This  is 
of  great  importance  because  it  brings  to  bear  at  once  on  the 
cases  reported  the  action  of  expert  medical  knowledge  and 
legal  authority  in  helping  the  individual  and  protecting  his 
neighbors. 

An  example  of  such  prompt  reporting  of  possible  infection 
by  national  health  officers  can  be  seen  recorded  on  a  map  now 
in  the  State  Capitol.  Into  the  map  are  pushed  pins  marked 
in  different  ways  each  representing  a  different  communicable 
diseases  and  marked  with  the  number  of  cases  occurring"  in 
the  locality  marked.  A  black  pin  with  purple  star  is  seen  at 
San  Francisco,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento.  This 
pin  indicates  cholera.  There  are  no  cases  of  cholera  in  Cali- 
fornia now ;  but,  at  the  points  indicated  by  the  pins,  are  groups 
of  emigrants  from  the  cholera  infected  countries  of  Russia 
and  Italy.  Records  in  the  office  from  New  York,  Galveston 
and  other  eastern  ports  give  the  names  of  these  emigrants, 
their  homes  in  Europe  and  their  destination  in  the  United 
States.  To  the  Health  Officers  of  San  Francisco,  Fresno,  Los 
Angeles  and  Sacramento  the  State  Health  Officer  has  sent  a 
copy  of  the  records  of  the  emigrants  in  his  district.  Thus  the 
national  government  puts  these  cases  of  possible  infection 
under  careful  supervision.  In  "Wisconsin  one  of  these  newly- 
arrived  emigrants  died  from  the  development  of  cholera  in- 
fection contracted  in  Russia  but  so  careful  was  the  supervision, 
so  instant  his  isolation  on  the  appearance  of  bowel  disturbance 
that  the  infection  was  not  communicated  to  others.  Had  the 
Government  failed  to  send  this  report  to  Wisconsin  this  case 
would  possibly  have  resulted  in  causing  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
in  the  town  where  it  occurred. 

The  reporting  of  a  typhoid  fever  case  as  soon  as  found — 
with  the  probable  source  of  infection — has  more  than  once  pre- 
vented the  occurrence  of  several  epidemics.  For  instance : 
Last  summer,  on  August  18th,  the  Health  Officer  of  San 
Francisco,  reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  several  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  which  had  originated  in  a  little  summer  re- 
sort on  a  California  river.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  which  furnished  the  germs  in 
the  case,  will  enable  one  to  get  the  main  facts  of  the  story : 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 

Sacramento,  August  30,   1910. 
Dear  Sir : — After  inspection  by  the   President  of  the 
Board  and  Dr ,  our  inspector,  I  was  ordered  to 
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require  your  hotel  closed,  but  that  you  have  already  done. 

If  you  intend  to 

open  hotel  again  this  season  I  desire  to  have  a  letter  from 
you  in  notification  of  it,  so  that  I  may  make  a  final  inspec- 
tion before  you  make  your  announcement. 

We  have  on  record,  up  to  the  present  time,  six:.-:en 
case's  of  typhoid  that  were  infected  at  }^our  resort. 

I  thank  you  for  your  prompt  reply  and  assurances  that 
you  will  take  every  precaution  to  make  your  place  safe. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Secretary. 

The  man  had  closed  his  hotel  as  a  result  of  the  inspector's 
visit  made  on  August  21st,  at  which  time  he  found  a  privy 
emptying  directly  into  the  creek,  a  few  feet  from  the  hotel. 
Whether  the  guests  became  infected  by  fly-borne  or  water- 
borne  germs  or  both  is  not  positively  known — but  the  fact 
was  demonstrated  that  the  infection  came  from  the  excreta 
of  a  previous  resident  of  the  hotel,  who  was  himself  a  case  of 
walking  typhoid. 

The  promptness  of  ihe  doctors  in  reporting  to  the  San 
Francisco  Health  Officer  led  to  the  prevention  of  many  others 
from  contracting  the  disease  and  perhaps  becoming  centers 
of  infection  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  severe  epidemic  at  Palo  Alto  in  1904  was  caused  by 
milk  contaminated  by  polluted  water.  This  water  had  been 
contaminated  by  seepage  from  a  privy  which  had  received 
the  excreta  of  a  typhoid  patient  in  the  home  of  the  milkman. 
Palo  Alto  now  has  a  Health  Officer  who  makes  frequent  re- 
ports as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  contributing  dairies 
and  the  bacterial  count  of  all  the  milk  supplies. 

"The  time  will  come  when  citizens  will  sue  a  city  for  dam- 
ages resulting  from  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever  or  other  pre- 
ventable diseases  concerning  which  the  city  gave  no  warning 
just  as  now  they  sue  for  damages  resulting  from  a  fall  into  an 
excavation  over  which  no  warning  lights  were  placed."** 

There  are  two  lines  of  activity  by  which  typhoid  fever  can 
be  controlled.  First :  It  is  necessary  to  watch  the  individuals 
ill  with  and  convalescing  from  typhoid  fever  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  chances  for  the  germs  excreted  from  their  bodies  to 
invade  the  digestive  tracts  of  others  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  also  to  spread  as  widely  as  possible  the  knowledge 

**  Dr.    Wm.    F.    Snow    in    "The    Importance   of   Morbidity    Statistics"    in    The    Bul- 
letin of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  October,   1909. 
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of  the  nature  of  typhoid,  the  necessity  of  isolating  the  sick 
room  and  of  disinfecting  the  patients'  excretions.  Second :  It 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  screening  of  houses,  removal  of  all 
manure  piles  and  other  filthy  collections  of  refuse  with  pre- 
vention of  reaccumulation,  careful  destruction  of  garbage,  re- 
moval of  all  possible  breeding-places  for  flies,  careful  super- 
vision of  the  keeping  of  domestic  animals  and  the  prevention 
of  the  pollution  of  water  supplies  by  sewage  or  garbage. 

Account  of  California  with  Typhoid  Fever  During  the  Year  1909 
Fatal    Cases 


1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 


Year 
.  .657 
.  .553 
..540 
..461 


No.  of 
Lives  Lost 
27 
27 
27 
27 


Av.  Value 
of  Each  Life 
$4000 
$4000 
$4000 
$4000 


Total  Loss 
by  Fatal  Cases 
$2,628,000 
$2,232,000 
$2,160,000 
$1,844,000 


Total    Loss    in    Three    Years. 


.$8,864,000 


Non-Fatal    Cases 


Xo. 

5913. 

5022. 

4860. 

4149. 


Av.  Cost 
per  Case 
...$300 
...$300 
...$300 
...$300 


Total  Loss 
Through 
Non-Fatal  Dis. 
$1,773,900 
$1,506,600 
$1,458,000 
$1,244,700 


Loss  Through 
Fatal  and  Xon- 
Fatal  Cases 
$4,101,900 
$3,738,600 
$3,618,000 
$3,088,700 


Net  Gain 
Yearly 

$  363,300 
$  120,600 
$    529,300 


Total    Saving    in    Three    Years $1,013,200 

Balance .' $7,850,800 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  gain  is  slight  compared  with  the 
loss  which  is  yet  to  be  overcome. 

Eleven   Counties   Which   Furnished   66.8   of   This   Loss   with   the 
Number   of   Deaths   in    Each 

Los   Angeles    69  San    Francisco    60 

Sacramento     34  Alameda     29 

San   Bernardino    25  Fresno 24 

San    Joaquin     17  Kern    14 

Butte    13  Riverside     13 

Tulare 10 

Geography  Lesson 

1.  Are  the  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in  these  eleven  coun- 
ties distributed  evenly  according  to  their  population? 

2.  In  which  of  these  counties  is  the  death-rate  from  ty- 
phoid highest? 

Is  there  anything  in  the  geography  or  the  industries  of 
these  counties  to  explain  such  a  high  rate?  Canneries  with 
camps  attached,  unsanitary  dairies,  lumber  camps,  railroad 
camps  and  mining  centers,  summer  resorts,  unprotected  water 
supplies,  unconsumed  garbage  exposed  to  flies,  defective  care 
of  human  sewage  and  barnyard  waste  are  all  important  factors 
in  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever. 

3.  Studying  this  distribution  of  typhoid  fever  with  a  map 
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of  California  do  you  find  the  rate  highest  per  1000  in  the  cities 
or  in  the  rural  communities? 

Is  it  fair  to  count  all  cases  of  typhoid  in  the  great  centers 
of  population  as  originating  there?  (See  letter  above  from 
State  Board  of  Health  to  proprietor  of  summer  resort.) 

4.  Are  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  found  in  milk  supplies 
and  on  uncooked  vegetables,  as  celery,  lettuce,  etc.,  to  be 
counted  as  rural  or  urban  in  their  origin?  How  can  you  pro- 
tect yourself  against  such  polluted  supplies  ? 

5.  How  can  you  protect  yourself  and  family  against 
typhoid-carrying  flies?  Do  flies  have  more  opportunity  for 
carrying  typhoid  germs  in  the  city  or  in  the  country? 

6.  Do  you  find  your  county  in  this  list?  What  part  of 
this  66.8  per  cent  is  found  south  of  the  Tehachapi  line? 

Eleven  counties  in  which  occurred  16.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  deaths  from  typhoid: 

Sonoma  9,  Santa  Clara  8,  Orange  8,  Santa  Barbara  7,  Shasta 
7,  Contra  Costa  7,  Tuolumne  7,  Tehama  6,  Monterey  6,  Santa 
Cruz  6,  Stanislaus  6. 

1.  Can  you  find  any  common  factor  to  account  for  the 
similarity  of  record  in  each  of  these  counties? 

Six  counties  in  which  no  typhoid  fever  occurred,  according 
to  their  records : 

Del  Norte,  Alpine,  Mono,  El  Dorado,  Sutter,  San  Diego. 

1.  Does  the  geographical  position  of  these  counties  ac- 
count for  their  absence  from  the  typhoid  list? 

The  remaining  counties  furnished  the  16.8  per  cent  of  ty- 
phoid unaccounted  for. 

1.  Find  the  average  rate  for  these  counties. 

Does  their  geography  indicate  any  special  advantages? 

2.  Get  the  number  of  last  year's  typhoid  cases  in  your 
community  from  your  health  officer  and  determine  the  rate 
per  1000.  To  what  can  you  attribute  the  low  or  high  rate  as 
you  find  to  be  the  case? 

3.  Have  you  had  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  in  your  com- 
munity? Are  typhoid  fever  patients  under  the  direction  of  the 
health  officer?  Are  typhoid  sick-rooms  isolated?  Are  all  ar- 
ticles used  by  the  patients  and  all  their  body  secretions  disin- 
fected before  they  are  taken  from  the  room? 

References 

The  teacher  will  find  abundant  material  for  instruction  of 
pupils  in  regard  to  these  diseases  in  Hoag's  "Health  Studies/' 
Ritchie's  "Primer  of  Sanitation"  and  Jewett's  "City  and  Town" 
in  the  "Gulick  Health  Series." 
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PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  APPROACH  SUGGESTED 
FOR  TEACHING  AGRICULTURE  IN  SCHOOLS 

Nearly  every  one  believes  that  the  schools  must  become 
more  closely  allied  to  the  industries  by  which  the  people  live. 
Particularly,  California  schools  must  be  open  to  the  genius 
of  Agriculture.  Now,  there  is  danger,  when  the  professional 
educators  take  hold  of  a  live  thing  like  this,  that  they  will 
squeeze  all  the  real  life  and  interest  out  of  it  in  order  to  teach 
it  in  a  conventional  way.  When  it  becomes  embalmed  in  reg- 
ular text-books,  perfunctory  recitations  and  periodical  exam- 
inations, it  fails  of  its  real  mission.  It  does  not  get  there.  If 
it  would  truly  succeed,  ways  must  be  found  to  keep  it  alive, 
to  keep  it  in  touch  with  country  life,  to  invest  it  with  the  reali- 
ties of  extracting  a  living  from  the  soil. 

It  is  easy  to  agree  that  the  schools  shall  take  in  agriculture. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  just  how  this  may  be  done.  No 
one  knows  as  yet.  There  must  be  myriad  experiments  and  a 
thousand  grotesque  failures ,  before  we  succeed.  The  casual 
observer  does  not  dream  of  the  difficulties  and  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way.     It  is  the  work  of  years. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  build  up  a  spirit  of  sympathy  for 
agriculture  in  the  minds  of  all  the  people,  and  to  bring  them 
into  actual  contact  with  the  agricultural  life.  For  many  gen- 
erations everything  in  education  has  tended  away  from  the 
farm.  The  district  school  never  does  one  thing  in  all  its  course 
to  prepare  a  boy  or  a  girl  for  living  on  his  father's  farm.  It 
always  heads  him  rather  toward  clerical  or  professional  pur- 
suits in  the  cities. 

The  object  of  this  bulletin  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
we  must  find  something  different  from  the  traditional  text- 
book method  of  approach  if  we  would  really  get  agriculture 
into  the  public  schools;  and  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three 
ways  of  approach  that  are  different,  viz. : 
Harvesting  the  Fruit  Crop. 
School  Gardening. 
Organizing  Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricultural  Clubs. 

I  venture  to  distinctly  suggest  that  it  is  in  some  such  ways 
as  these  that  the  schools  of  California  will  best  undertake  the 
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new  subject  of  Agriculture — by  finding-  ways  to  actually  co- 
operate personally  with  the  nearest  agricultural  industry,  by 
entering  into  its  spirit  and  its  labors. 

EDWARD  HYATT, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


I.     Harvesting  the  Fruit  Crops 
A  movement  has  started  in  the  prune  orchards  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  that  bears  so   directly  upon  these   educational 
questions  that  it  is  here  illustrated  and  sent  out  for  the  con- 


TOWN    BOYS    IN   THE    BLACKBERRY    FIELDS 

One  way  to  introduce  aggriculture  into  the  schools  is  for  the  schools  to  so  shape 
their  vacation  times  that  the  children  can  take  part  in  the  nearest  industry.  These 
boys  grows  larger  and  stronger  by  this  vacation  work;  their  cheeks  fill  out,  and 
they  learn  habits  of  industry,  steady  application,  and  self-reliance.  Their  chance 
of  successful  life  is  much  better  than  if  this  vacation  were  spent  in  town,  with 
little  or  nothing  to  do. 

sideration  of  the  horticultural  people  and  the  school  people 
of  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  idea  is  to  enlist  the  interest 
and  the  labor  of  the  children  and  the  people  of  the  villages 
and  the  towns  in  the  harvesting  of  our  perishable  fruit  crops, 
paying  them  full  market  wages  for  their  work,  furnishing  them 
safe  and  attractive  camping  places,  facilitating  their  coming 
and  going,  and  giving  them  a  season  of  healthful,  active,  out- 
door life. 

This  is  a  practical  course  of  study  in  California  agriculture 
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that  may  well  command  the  co-operation  of  the  education^ 
forces  of  the  State.  The  school  term  may  very  well  begin  and 
close  so  that  the  children  and  their  parents  can  take  part  in 
the  chief  industry  of  the  neighborhood.  The  curse  of  the  fruit 
grower  is  the  lack  of  labor  in  the  gathering  of  his  crop.  This 
it  is  that  brings  indigestible  foreigners  upon  us,  Japanese,  Hin- 
doos, Chinese.  This  it  is  that  is  forcing  much  of  our  richest 
lands  into  the  hands  of  aliens.  The  safety  of  our  nation  lies 
in  having  our  land  owned  by  our  own  people  who  earn  their 
living  from  the  soil.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  see  the  schools 
closed  and  the  villages  depopulated  during  the  harvest  season ; 
to  see  the  mothers  and  the  children  living  outdoors  for  a 
time  and  helping  to  pick  the  hops,  gather  the  grapes,  dry  the 
peaches,  take  care  of  the  prunes,  apricots,  tomatoes,  and  all 
that.  It  makes  stronger,  happier,  wholesomer  people.  Every- 
body may  well  join  in  it.  There  is  no  loss  of  dignity  in  it. 
It  advances  the  interests  of  California's  great  industry,  the 
industry  by  which  we  must  live  for  centuries  into  the  future. 
with  the  world  for  a  rival.  It  is  truly  educational,  in  the  best 
and  highest  sense. 

Homer  A.  Craig,  a  fruit  grower  at  Campbell  and  president 
of  the  Farmers'  Union,  is  the  leader  in  this  idea.  For  four 
years  he  has  been  giving  it  practical  trial  in  his  orchards.  He 
finds  that  by  offering  employment  to  whole  families  and  pro- 
viding them  with  decent  opportunities  to  live  during  the  fruit 
season,  he  can  avoid  the  use  of  Asiatic  labor.  The  children 
old  enough  to  work  take  part  .in  the  industry,  and  the  little 
ones  play  about  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  mothers.  All 
gain  health  and  vigor,  cheeks  fill  out,  faces  grow  tanned  and 
ruddy,  and  habits  of  industry,  thrift,  and  independence  are 
formed.  Really,  this  is  a  patriotic  enterprise  for  all  concerned. 
The  alien  laborers  that  we  draw  in  for  this  temporary  purpose 
do  not  leave  the  country  when  the  work  is  done.  They  must 
be  reckoned  with  and  supported  by  the  nation  for  all  time 
to  come,  even  when  the  work  is  needed  by  our  own  people. 

II.     School  Gardens 

The  raising  of  a  school  garden  is  a  most  delightful  and 
practical  method  of  approach.  Not  all  teachers  have  the 
knowledge  and  sympathy  that  make  for  the  highest  success. 
but  nearly  all  come  of  ancestry  that  lived  by  the  soil ;  and  if 
their  minds  are  open,  their  hearts  willing,  the  old  interests 
will  come  back.  Not  all  rural  schools  are  adapted  to  garden- 
ing; but  many  successful  school  gardens  are  raised  at  the 
homes  of  the  children. 
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There  is  no  higher  or  more  inspiring  opportunity  for  a 
genuine  teacher  than  to  lead  some  children  in  the  preparation 
and  the  planting  of  a  piece  of  ground,  be  it  large  or  small ;  and 
in  the  finding  out  about  the  plants  and  the  insects  that  come 
of  the  venture,  day  by  day. 

Our  State  University  has  been  fostering  school  garden 
work  for  some  time,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  E.  B. 
I5abcock.  He  has  prepared  the  following  epitome  for  this 
bulletin  : 

"The  College  of  Agriculture  and  State  Experiment  Station 
have  shown  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  cause  of  more  wide- 


FAMILIES  IX  THE  ORCHARDS 

It  is  a  patriotic  thing  for  the  people  in  villages  and  towns  to  turn  out  during 
the  season  and  help  to  market  the  California  fruit  crop.  In  times  of  prosperity 
our  people  possibly  do  not  need  this  low  paid,  temporary  work.  But  if  we  bring 
in  swarms  of  servile  Asiatics  to  do  it,  we  weaken  our  nation  and  load  up  a  burden 
that    remains    permanently    through    hard   times    as    well    as    good. 

spread  and  effective  instruction  in  agriculture  for  several 
years.  In  1905  the  arguments  in  favor  of  introducing  agricul- 
ture in  the  public  schools  were  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr.  A.  C. 
True,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  combined  State 
Teachers'  and  Farmers'  Institute  which  convened  in  Berkeley. 
This  might  have  furnished'  a  logical  starting  point  for  an 
aggressive  campaign  of  propagandism  in  favor  of  legislation 
designed  to  force  the  introduction  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
school  curriculum,  as  has  been  done  in  certain  States.     But 
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California  has  been  spared  such  legislation,  and  it  is  only  in 
certain  counties  that  agriculture  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  subjects  for  supplementary  reading. 

"Believing  this  was  not  the  right  way  to  secure  adequate 
instruction  in  agriculture,  or  any  industrial  subject,  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  published  a  pamphlet  on  School 
Gardens  and  distributed  over  10,000  copies  to  the  school  people 
of  the  State.  Up  to  this  time  very  few  of  our  county  manuals 
had  even  mentioned  school  gardens  as  being  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  on  the  part  of  teachers,  although  several"  had 
listed  agriculture  as  a  seventh  or  eighth  grade  subject,  and 
even  prescribed  a  text !  Surely,  this  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  our  boys  and  girls  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  the  community  in  which  they  live  by 
having  them  take  some  active  part  in  it. 

"Educational  ideas  are  changing.  Everett  Shepardson 
says :  'We  are  insisting  less  persistently  on  unimportant  de- 
tails for  information  and  are  properly  magnifying  the  im- 
portance of  exercising  practical  judgment  in  likely  situations. 
Not  what  the  child  knows,  but  what  he  can  do  is  becoming 
the  chief  criterion  of  promotion.  Not  what  he  remembers 
of  memorized  stuff,  but  how  effectively  can  he  respond  in  sit- 
uations such  as  those  in  which  he  is  to  find  himself  later? 
Something  is  wrong  when  our  plans  of  work  do  not  appeal  to 
the  boy  or  girl  with  exuberance  of  life.' 

"Agriculture  is  not  a  talisman  or  a  patent  process  by'  the 
addition  of  which  to  our  list  of  common  school  studies  we 
shall  attain  to  his  ideal.  To  really  teach  boys  and  girls  some- 
thing about  agriculture,  we  must  first  have  real  nature-study 
in  the  primary  grades,  including  gardening  and  experimental 
work  with  soils,  seeds,  plants,  and  animals,  all  designed  to 
form  the  background  of  'experience  needed  for  comprehend- 
ing a  text  when  it  shall  be  taken  up  in  the  grammar  grades. 
This  can  and  should  be  done  before  pupils  enter  the  seventh 
grade.  The  College  of  Agriculture  is  now  sending  an  in- 
structor to  several  schools  in  Alameda  County  to  assist  in 
beginning  this  experimental  work  and  gardening.  At  the 
completion  of  each  week's  lesson  a  leaflet  will  be  prepared 
giving  the  gist  of  the  work  and  telling  how  it  was  done. 
Teachers  desiring  these  leaflets  should  write  to  C.  A.  Stebbins, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  California. 

"In  the  grammar  grades  much  can  be  done  to  arouse  in- 
terest and  create  a  natural  demand  for  text-book  knowledge 
by  organizing  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs.  These  clubs 
should  be  simply  organized  and   designed  to   encourage   ac- 
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tivitv  on  the  part  of  the  members.  The  topics  chosen  may 
be  anything  in  the  range  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  domes- 
tic science.  Every  elementary  school  in  the  City  of  San 
Diego  has  organized  a  club  this  year  and  the  topic  for  study 
is  poultry  raising". 

"Tree-growing  clubs,  have  been  found  highly  satisfactory 
in  the  schools  of  Monterey  and  some  other  California  towns. 
Those  interested  in  learning  more  about  this  should  write  to 
Mr.  H.  A.  Greene,  President  Federation  of  Tree  Growing 
Clubs  of  America,  Monterey,  California.  The  State  Experi- 
ment Station  has  undertaken  to  interest  bovs'  clubs  of  rural 


DIXXER  DURIXG  THE   FRUIT   HARVEST 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San  Francisco  has  a  splendid  plan  of 
taking  its  boys  out  to  the  orchards  during  the  summer  vacation  in  order  to  teach 
them  agriculture  and  give  them  a  chance  to  earn  some  money  besides.  They  have 
the  jolliest  times  of  their  lives.  They  learn  many  a  lesson  not  set  down  in  books, 
but  useful  and  valuable  nevertheless  to  those  who  are  to  be  citizens  of  a  free  State. 

schools  in  testing  varieties  of  cereals.  This  year  a  limited 
number  of  educational  collections  of  cereal  seeds  have  been 
prepared.  Each  collection  contains  eight  types  of  wheat,  four 
types  of  barley,  and  three  types  of  oats,  with  sufficient  seed 
in  each  packet  to  plant  one  hundred  square  feet  of  ground. 
Xo  reports  will  be  required  on  these  seeds;  they  may  be  used 
as  any  school  or  club  sees  fit.  and  they  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  while  they  last.  Contests  of  any  sort,  so  long  as  they 
are  fairly  conducted  and  for  sensible  prizes,  will  help  greatly 
to  arouse  interest  and   enthusiasm.     In  all  these  thing's   we 
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must  remember  that  our  chief  aim  is  to  prepare  boys  and  girls 
for  citizenship,  rather  than  to  teach  any  particular  subject  or 
set  of  subjects. 

"Finally,  there  are  valuable  opportunities  for  closer  co- 
operation between  the  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment 
Station  and  teachers  of  both  elementary  and  high  schools 
which  are  not  yet  appreciated.  These  are  found  in  the  farm- 
ers' institutes  and  the  demonstration  trains  which  are  run 
each  year.  School  officials  will  find  it  worth  while  to  give 
more  attention  to  these  agencies  for  the  dissemination  of 
agricultural  knowledge.  Whenever  possible  teachers'  insti- 
tutes should  be  so  arranged  as  to  unite  in  at  least  one  session 
with  a  farmers'  institute." 

III.     Boys'  and  Girls  Agricultural  Clubs 

It  is  the  experience  of  other  States  that  the  most  efficient 
approach  to  agriculture  in  the  schools  is  by  the  organization 
of  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs.  These  are  formed  for 
some  specific  and  tangible  purpose,  as  a  competition  under 
certain  rules  in  the  growing  of  wheat,  or  potatoes,  or  cotton, 
the  raising  of  poultry,  or  gardens,  the  baking  of  bread,  the 
canning  of  fruit.  Wonderful  work  is  being  done  in  this  way 
by  some  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Xew  York  is  the  pioneer.  Under  the  direction  of  Cornell 
University  this  State  began  work  in  1898.  It  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  75,000  boys  and  girls  in  its  clubs,  and  has  for  its 
official  organ  the  Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  that  goes  to 
7,000  teachers. 

Nebraska  began  this  work  in  1905,  devoting  its  chief  energy 
to  the  growing  and  the  cooking  of  corn,  under  directions  and 
recipes  sent  out  from  the  State  University.  In  the  fall  they 
have  local  prize-wining  contests  in  the  townships,  then  in  the 
counties,  and  finally  for  the  State,  with  a  grand  "corn  ban- 
quet," bringing  together  2,000  to  3,000  boys  and  girls  from  all 
over  the  commonwealth. 

The  county  superintendents  of  Winnebago  County,  Illinois, 
and  Keokuk  County,  Iowa,  have  made  national  reputations  in 
this  work.  Texas  and  Georgia  are  at  it,  too,  and  more  than 
twenty  other  States. 

An  agricultural  club  may  be  organized  in  a  single  Cali- 
fornia school,  and  may  do  enthusiastic  work.  It  is  larger  and 
better  for  a  whole  county  to  undertake  it.  Ambitious  county 
superintendents  of  schools  in  the  rural  regions  have  an  inspir- 
ing opportunity  for  usefulness  in  this  field.     There  should  be 
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some  means  provided  for  public  display  of  the  results  of  com- 
petitions. There  should  be  some  periodical  to  knit  the  or- 
ganization together. 

There  should  be  some  leader  who  can  travel  about  among 
the  different  clubs,  encouraging  them  and  telling  them  what 
their  fellows  are  doing.  Doubtless  the  time  will  come  when 
the  superintendents  and  teachers  of  agricultural  counties  will 
be  chosen  for  their  enthusiasm  and  skill  in  this  very  kind  of 
work.  Not  one  in  California  has  as  yet  taken  it  up.  There 
is  a  fascinating  field  lying  ready,  a  field  for  fame  and  glory 
as  well  as  for  highest  service  to  the  State.     Farmers'  Bulletin 


SCHOOL   GARDENING  IN   CALIFORNIA 

Here  are  the  children  of  the  Maxwell  School  in  Colusa  County  at  work  in  their 
school  gardens.  There  is  no  more  fascinating  opportunity  for  a  real  teacher  than 
to  lead  some  children  in  the  planting  and  care  of  a  piece  of  ground.  It  is  an 
opportunity  "wide  as  a  church  door  and  deep  as  a  well,"  with  no  limit  to  its 
possibilities.  The  teacher,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  in  the  above  picture  has  been  honored  by 
election  to  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Colusa  County. 

Xo.  385  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  latest  and  best  information  about  the  movement  in  a  large 
way. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Bohannan,  editor  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Journal,  1005  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  is  much  interested 
in  this  phase  of  agricultural  education,  and  offers  to  help  it  on 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  Particularly,  he  writes  a  formal 
letter,  offering  two  pages  of  space  per  month  in  his  agricultural 
journal  to  the  schools  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
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his  December  issue,  print  essays  from  the  club  members,  con- 
duct correspondence  with  them,  offer  prizes,  and  in  other 
ways  help  the  thing  along.  This  offer  represents  a  good  many 
thousand  dollars. 

Some  kind  of  a  publication  regularly  devoted  to  the  enter- 
prise is  a  necessity  for  any  general  success.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  State  can  undertake  the  publication  of 
such  a  periodical.  Superintendents  and  teachers,  in  preparing 
for  the  organization  of  these  clubs,  may  well  get  in  touch 
with  this  journal  and  use  its  kindly  proffer  to  the  full  extent 
as  a  means  of  communication  and  a  source  of  enthusiasm. 
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MacQueary — More   Concentration  in   History  Work.     Sch.   R.   18:695. 

Montague — Philosophy  in  the  College  Course.     Ed.  R.  40:488. 

Pressland — English  Public  School  as  a  Training  Ground  of  Citizen- 
ship.    Ed.  R.  40:499. 

Sargent — Beginning  of  Art  in  the  Kindergarten.     Kind.  Pri.  M.  24:109. 

Swett— High  School  Pupils.     Ed.  31:224. 

Williams — Music  in  the  Kindergarten.     Kind.  Pri.  M.  24:107. 

Winship— Who  Are  the  Authors  of  Text-Books?  J.  of  Ed.  72:565. 
Dec.  8. 


MUNICIPAL  ENTERTAINING 

When  a  dance  was  given  in  Milwaukee  recently  under 
the  auspices  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  announcements 
were  made  of  municipal  concerts  to  follow,  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  entire  country  commented  upon  the  matter. 
Some  editors  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  municipal  ball ;  others  ap- 
proved it.  Upon  one  point  only  they  seemed  to  be  agreed — - 
that  here  was  something  new ;  that  now,  for  the  first  time, 
was  the  government  interesting  itself  directly  in  the  recreation 
and  entertainment  of  the  public. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  whether  this  idea  be  good  or 
bad,  wise  or  unwise,  it  is  old, — old  even  in  this  particular 
form.  Chicago  has  conducted  dance-halls  for  years,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  municipality.  In  Xew  York  City  not  only  has 
provision  been  made  for  dancing  on  the  recreation  piers,  but 
instruction  in  dancing  has  been  provided, — under  the  auspices 
of  the  municipality. 

Moreover,  some  of  our  principal  cities  are  now  giving 
dances  night  after  night  in  the  recreation  centers  located  in 
the  public  school  buildings.  These  dances  are  given  through 
the  patronage  of  the  school  boards,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
municipality. 

Good  Times  in  New  York 

On  the  night  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  this  year,  a  social  dance 
was  held  in  a  public  school  recreation  center  down  on  the 
East  Side  in  New  York  City.  The  girls  of  the  neighborhood 
were  the  hostesses,  and  the  guests  were  boys  from  a  near-by 
recreation  center.  A  school  official  who  dropped  in  found  that 
there  were  over  three  hundred  young  people  on  the  floor 
having  a  most  delightful  time.  On  leaving,  he  stepped  across 
the  street  into  a  commercially  managed  dance-hall  of  ques- 
tionable character  which  ordinarily  had  a  large  patronage.  On 
this  occasion  only  thirty  couples  were  present. 

Social  Centers  in  Chicago  School  Houses 

In  Chicago,  during  the  1909-10  season,  two  evening  recrea- 
tion centers  were  established  with  day  school  principals  in 
charge.  Neither  building  had  an  assembly  room  or  a  gymna- 
sium, but  the  wide  corridors  gave  the  boys  space  for  basket 
ball  and  the  girls  opportunity  for  folk-dancing  and  games. 
There  were  study  rooms  for  those  who  wished  them,  a  double 
room  for  reading  and  single  ones  for  choral  singing.  The 
He  proposes  to  organize  a  juvenile  agricultural  department  in 
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experiment  worked  so  well  that  the  Board  of  Education  adopt- 
ed a  report  which  asked  for  $10,000  to  start  social  centers  the 
next  fall  and  further  recommended  that  "suitable  assembly 
halls,  equipped  with  opera  chairs,  be  constructed  on  the  first 
floors  of  all  elementary  and  high  schools,  either  separate  from 
or  in  connection  with  a  gymnasium,  and  further,  that  parents' 
associations  and  all  other  organizations  working  for  the 
'physical,  social  and  moral  uplift'  of  children  and  adults  be 
encouraged  to  use  school  buildings." 

Rochester  Gangs  Now  Debating  Clubs 

The  effectiveness  of  the  work  done  in  Rochester  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  Social 
Center  and  Civic  Clubs :  "A  month  after  the  opening,  a 
merchant  whose  place  of  business  is  near  the  Center,  stopped 
the  director  on  the  street  to  say,  'The  Social  Center  has  ac- 
complished what  I  had  regarded  as  impossible.  I  have  been 
here  nine  years,  and  during  that  time  there  has  always  been 
a  gang  of  toughs  around  these  corners  which  has  been  a  con- 
tinual nuisance.     This  winter  the  gang  has  disappeared.' 

'  'They  aren't  a  gang  any  more,'  answered  the  director, 
'they  are  a  debating  club.'  " 

Evening  Recreation  in  Newark 

For  the  past  five  years  the  Board  of  Education  of  Newark 
has  supported  after-class  and  evening  recreation  in  its  build- 
ings. The  girls  are  made  merry  with  folk  dances  and  the 
boys  strong  with  games  and  "gym"  exercises.  The  annual 
expenditure  ranges  from  $1500  to  $2600. 

Milwaukee  School  Board  Takes  Action 

"Resolved,  That  the  Social  Centers  be  opened  October  12 
and  conducted  for  five  evenings  per  week,  *  *  *  the  work 
in  such  centers  to  include  reading  and  study,  games,  gym- 
nasium, industrial  work,  and  instruction  in  civics,  history,  ora- 
tory and  music."  (Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  School  Di- 
rectors, October  6,  1910.) 

sj:        :):        :): 

Edward  T.  Devine :  111  health  is  perhaps  the  most  constant 
attendant  of  poverty.  Physical  disability  is  a  very  serious 
disabling  condition  in  three-fourths  of  all  the  families  that 
come  under  the  care  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York  city. — Selected  from  Health  Education  League. 


A  MEANS   OF  SAVING  MONEY 
TO  THE  SCHOOLS 

By  J.  E.  Reynolds 

Two  Hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  money  provided  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  and  spent  for  teachers'  institutes.  In  many 
counties  two-thirds  the  cost  of  the  institute  can  be  saved  to 
the  children;  and  this,  not  only  without  impairing  its  useful- 
ness, but,  on  the  contrary,  actually  strengthening  some  of  its 
weak  places  and  making  it  more  effective. 

Not  Enough  Thinking 

Among  the  weaknesses  of  the  institute  is  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  teachers  are,  from  its  opening  to  its  closing 
moment,  in  a  state  of  passivity  towards  all  that  goes  on.  In 
the  school  the  true  teacher  acts  as  far  as  possible  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  learning  by  doing,  for  he  knows  that  mental  alertness 
depends  mainly  on  the  self-activity  of  the  learner.  His  con- 
stant aim  is,  not  to  do  for  the  learner,  but  to  keep  the  learner 
doing  for  himself.  In  the  institute,  on  the  other  hand,  young 
teachers  sit,  hour  after  hour,  and  session  after  session,  passive 
as  pitchers  waiting  to  be  filled,  as  if  the  best,  the  only,  way 
to  learn  is  by  listening  to  the  expression  of  the  product  of 
other  people's  thinking. 

Again,  the  institute  program  is  frequently  so  overcrowded 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  sessions  it  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh  to  sit  politely  still,  and  pretend  to  be  listening.  And 
even  where  the  program  is  not  over-crowded  it  is  necessarily 
so  extensive,  occupying  from  three  to  five  days,  and  covers 
such  a  variety  of  topics,  that  adequate  reflection  on  the  ideas 
presented,  and  consequent  assimilation,  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  A  too  generous  supply  of  rich  food  clogs  the  meim 
tal  digestion. 

Lincoln's  Perfect  English 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  on  one  occasion  that  he  did  not  pro- 
fess to  be  an  educated  man,  and  that  it  was  a  source  of  con- 
stant surprise  to  him  that  learned  men,  professors  in  universi- 
ties, should  hold  his  speeches  as  models  of  English,  and  use 
them  to  exemplify  rhetorical  principles.  He  said,  however, 
that  from  his  youth  up  he  had  had  the  habit  of  turning  over 
and  over  in  his  mind  any  new  thought  that  was   presented 
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to  him  until  he  understood  it  thoroughly,  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth  and  thickness.  And  having  thus  mastered  it,  he  sought 
the  words  to  give  it  clear  and  precise  expression,  never  satis- 
fied until  he  had  clothed  it  in  language. that  seemed  exactly 
fitting. 

Here  was  perfect  assimilation  of  new  ideas.  Has  pedagogy 
ever  discovered  a  better  method  of  education?  In  most  "edu- 
cational institutions,  from  the  elementary  school  up,  there  is 
proportionately  too  much  listening,  as  well  as  too.  much  read- 
ing, and  too  little  use  of  the  thinking  powers  of  the  individual  ■ 
and  this  weakness  shows  at  its  feeblest  in  the  teachers'  insti- 
tute. The  net  result  of  the  institute  is  often  a  vague  impres- 
sion of  good  things  heard  on  many  different  subjects,  not  a 
clear,  definite,  thorough  grasp  of  new  ideas  on  any  subject. 

Must  Exchange  Ideas 

Mainly  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  institute  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas  on  school  problems,  associations  like 
schoolmasters'  clubs  are  growing  in  number  all  over  the  state. 
In  the  meetings  of  these  associations  a  topic  presented  by  a 
leader  is  discussed  by  the  comparatively  few  members  with 
a  freedom  that  in  an  institute  is  impossible.  Each  feels  the 
interest  that  comes  with  the  opportunity  to  express  his  opin- 
ions, and  each  also  has  the  stimulus  which  comes  from  the 
knowledge  that  he  himself  will  be  called  upon  at  some  future 
time  to  present  a  subject  for  the  discussion  of  the  members. 

Another  weakness  of  the  institute  is  that  it  is  too  much 
a  teachers'  institute.  In  it  teachers  listen  to  more  or  less  able 
speakers,  who  present  greater  or  fewer  new  ideas,  who  stir 
their  interest  more  or  less,  and  at  times  arouse  their  enthu- 
siasm. And  then  they  "resolute,"  and  frequently  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  printing  their  resolutions'  and  broad- 
casting them  over  the  land.  Last  year  the  Ventura  County 
Institute  sent  a  copy  of  one  resolution  to  each  trustee  in  the 
county.  And  what  good  came  of  it?  If  any  result  followed, 
good,  bad  or  indifferent,  it  has  not  thus  far  become  apparent. 
What  is  needed  is  that  school  trustees  and  patrons  should 
attend  the  institutes ;  they  should  hear  the  able  speakers,  thev 
also  should  get  the  new  ideas,  their  interest  should  be  stirred, 
and  their  enthusiasm  aroused.  Any  reform  shown  to  be  ad- 
visable could  then  be  effected,  for  the  ideas,  the  interest  and 
the  enthusiasm  would  be  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  pos- 
sess the  power  to  make  the  reform. 

What  is  the  use  of  arousing  enthusiasm  in  a  teachers'  in- 
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stitute  over  raising  teachers'  salaries,  or  over  a  dozen  other 
subjects  often  discussed?  A  teacher  may  leave  the  institute 
in  a  blaze  for  the  improving  of  school  grounds,  or  the  decor- 
ation of  school-rooms ;  but  she  comes  to  trustees  who  are  not 
at  all  interested,  who  don't  see  where  the  money  is  to  come 
from,  and  whose  lack  of  sympathy  acts  on  her  generous  emo- 
tion like  a  wet  blanket.  Sometimes,  of  course,  persistence 
overcomes  apathy;  but  more  often  the  fire  is  quenched,  and 
nothing  is  done. 

Institutes  Expensive 

Finally,  the  present  institute  is  extremely  expensive.  A 
three  days'  session  in  Ventura  County,  which  has  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty  teachers,  costs  $3,000,  $1,000  a  day.  A 
teacher's  salary  for  the  session  averages  $20,  and  the  other 
expenses  approximate  $400  more.  Los  Angeles,  city  and 
county,  with  four  thousand  teachers,  pays  in  salaries  for  the 
institute  week.  $80,000.  That  is  to  say,  the  children  of  these 
counties  are,  for  the  sake  of  the  institutes,  deprived  of  the 
schooling  which  these  sums  of  money  would  pay  for.  It  may 
be  worth  it ;  but  if  a  cheaper  method,  which  may  possibly  pro- 
duce as  good  results  educationally,  can  be  found,  it  ought  to 
be  given  a  chance  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness. 

The  plan  of  local  evening  institutes  is  believed  to  be  such 
a  method.  It  is  desired  that  the  legislature  shall,  without  ab- 
rogating the  present  law  governing  institutes,  amend  the  law 
so  as  to  permit  a  school  superintendent  who  may  so  elect,  to 
hold,  instead  of  the  annual  institute,  local  evening  institutes 
at  different  points  in  the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction,  at 
various  times  throughout  the  school  year. 

Plan  in  Brief 

To  put  the  matter,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  in  concrete 
form,  Ventura  County  could  be  divided  into  five  or  six  sections 
in  such  a  way  that  the  teachers,  trustees  and  people  of  each 
section  come  together  at  a  convenient  central  point  in  each 
section  for  a  local  evening  institute.  The  superintendent  would 
then  advertise  the  first  series  of  evening  institutes  throughout 
the  county,  say,  for  the  moonlight  week  of  October.  On  Mon- 
day evening,  he,  with  a  good  lecturer,  would  meet  the  teachers 
and  people  of  section  number  one.  The  first  hour  of  the  meet- 
ing might  be  devoted  to  short  papers  or  talks  by  two  or  three 
teachers  and  trustees,  followed  by  an  open  discussion ;  and 
the   program   would   conclude   with   a   first-class    educational 
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lecture.  On  Tuesday  the  superintendent  and  lecturer  would 
repair  to  the  central  point  of  section  number  two  and  hold 
a  similar  institute  in  the  evening.  On  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  the  program  would  be  repeated  at  the  central 
points  of  sections  three,  four  and  five.  Thus,  during  the  week 
an  evening  institute  would  be  held  in  the  county  at  each  of 
five  points  accessible  to  teachers,  trustees  and  people  of  the 
surrounding  school  districts. 

One  Series  Each  Month 

This  would  be  all  for  the  month  of  October;  but  in  the 
moonlight  week  of  November  the  superintendent  would  get 
another  good  lecturer  for  another  series  of  five  evening  insti- 
tutes, omitting  one  of  the  five  places  visited  before,  in  order 
to  hold  an  institute  at  the  central  point  of  the  sixth  section. 
Again  in  December  there  would  be  another  week's  series,  and 
others  in  January  and  February  and  March  and  April.  'The 
institute  would  thus  be  spread  over  seven  months  of  the  school 
year,  instead  of  being  crowded  into  one  week  of  from  three 
to  five  consecutive  days. 

One  advantage  over  the  present  plan  would  be  that  the 
teachers  would  be  more  active  in  the  work  of  the  institute. 
There  being  fewer  teachers,  each  would  have  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  discussions;  and  many  of  them  in  each  section 
of  the  county  would  be  called  upon,  at  some  time  during  the 
year,  to  take  the  leading  part  in  a  discussion  by  preparing  a 
short  paper  or  talk  upon  some  problem  of  school  work  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  Putting  more  of  themselves  into  the 
institute,  they  would  unquestionably  get  more  out  of  it. 

Time  to  Think  it  Over 

Again,  there  would  be  ample  time  for  the  assimilation  of 
new  ideas.  After  one  evening  of  institute  a  whole  month 
would  elapse  before  the  next  session,  plenty  of  time  for  re- 
flection, for  the  interaction  of  old  and  new  ideas  upon  each 
other,  for,  as  it  were,  the  mixing  of  the  old  and  new  into  a 
solution,  and  the  crystallization  of  an  entirely  new  thought 
product.  In  other  words,  the  mental  food,  thoroughly  digest- 
ed, would  go  to  upbuild  the  intellectual  system  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Public    Generally   Benefited 

Furthermore,  trustees  and  patrons  would  be  in  attendance 
at  the  institutes,  would  take  part  in  the  discussions,  and  would 
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view  school  matters  from  what  would  be  to  most  of  them  an 
entirely  new  and  helpful  standpoint.  More  or  less  complete 
sympathy  and  hearty  co-operation  of  teachers,  trustees  and 
parents  might  he  hoped  for  as  a  result  of  the  frequent  inter- 
change of  ideas  in  such  local  institutes.  Moreover,  the  people 
of  every  community  in  the  county  would  be  given  opportunity 
to  enjoy  a  series  of  first-class  educational  lectures,  as  good 
as  can  be  heard  by  residents  of  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francico. 
Many  of  the  great  minds  of  the  land  are  concerned  with  the 
means  to  make  life  on  the  farm  better  worth  living;  and  as 
one  of  the  means  to  this  end  the  evening  institute  may  well 
be  of  immense  value  to  the  community. 

Where  the  Saving  Comes  in 

Finally,  in  the  matter  of  cost  the  local  evening  institute 
has  an  enormous  advantage  over  the  present  plan.  An  ex- 
cellent lecturer  can  be  employed  for  from  $100  to  $125  for 
five  evenings.  Other  expenses  may  bring  the  total  cost  to 
$150  a  week,  $900  for  six  series  throughout  the  year.  This 
would  effect  a  saving  of  $2100  a  year  from  the  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent institute,  in  Ventura  County ;  or,  as  the  teachers  would 
probably  earn  their  salaries  by  teaching  during  the  week  which 
they  now  spend  at  the  institute,  the  school  funds  would  be 
drawn  upon  for  $900  more  than  at  present.  But  by  the  in- 
vestment of  this  $900  there  would  be  saved  to  the  children 
of  the  county  $3000  worth  of  schooling  every  year. 

Four  Excellent  Reasons 

The  next  legislature  then,  ought  to  pass  a  bill  embodying 
an  amendment  to  the  present  law,  so  as  to  permit  the  holding 
of  local  evening  institutes  in  lieu  of  the  present  annual  insti- 
tute. It  ought  to  do  it,  first,  because  the  local  institute"  will 
be,  at  least,  as  helpful  to  the  teacher  as  the  present  institute; 
second,  because  it  will  be  better  for  trustees  and  school  pa- 
trons, ninety  per  cent  of  whom  are  now  precluded  from  at- 
tendance; third,  because  its  lectures  will  be  an  educational 
force  of  the  highest  value  for  the  people  of  every  community  ; 
and  fourth,  because  it  will  save  for  the  schooling  of  the  chil- 
dren two-thirds  of  the  large  amount  which  the  present  institute 
costs. 

H5         >N         % 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  Harvard :  American  schools  of  every 
sort  ought  to  provide  systematic  instruction  in  public  and 
private  hygiene. 


FRESHMAN  MORTALITY  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITIES 

By  James  E.  Ferguson 

Principal  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  problem  of  the  elimination  of  pupils  from  the  schools 
in  general  is  receiving  nation  wide  attention.  In  the  grammar 
grades  we  lay  the  blame  upon  the  negligence  of  parents,  the 
retardation  of  the  pupil,  the  loss  of  interest  in  school  work 
due  to  various  causes,  the  lack  of  men  teachers  in  the  schools, 
the  necessity  of  the  pupils'  going  to  work  to  help  earn  a  liv- 
ing, etc.  We  recognize  these  difficulties,  and  are  earnestly 
trying  to  correct  them.  We  are  passing  compulsory  education 
laws,  introducing  manual  training  and  domestic  science  into 
the  course,  and  reorganizing  the  work  of  the  schools  so  that 
the  gap  between  the  6th  and  7th  grades  and  between  the 
grammar  schools  and  the  high  schools  shall  be  filled  up. 

In  the  high  schools  we  blame  the  loss  upon  the  sudden 
change  from  the  class-teacher  system  of  the  grammar  school 
to  the  departmental  system  of  the  high  school,  to  the  loss  of 
interest  by  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  and  consequent  dis- 
couragement, to  the  greater  attraction  of  business  of  indus- 
try, and  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  high  school  course  of  study 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  etc.  And  to  solve  these  diffi- 
culties, we  are  modifying  our  departmental  method  of  organi- 
zation to  make  easy  the  transition  from  the  grades ;  we  are 
also  introducing  industrial  work  into  our  high  school  courses 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  individual  pupils,  and  we  are 
modifying  our  work  from  time  to  time  as  we  are  given  wisdom 
to  realize  the  needs. 

University  instructors  tell  us  that  the  elimination  of  stud- 
ents from  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  University  takes 
place  because  the  students  fail  in  their  studies,  because  they 
are  not  well  prepared  when  they  enter  college,  because  they  are 
immature,  or  because  they  are  "two  dollar"  boys  not  worth 
educating.  And  the  solution  which  the  University  instructors 
propose  is  for  the  high  schools  to  send  better  prepared  stud- 
ents, students  of  better  mentality  and  of  more  serious-mi  ml  - 
edness,  students  who  have  sufficient  will  power  to  withstand 
the  temptations  that  accompany  the  athletic  field  and  the 
charm  of  the  bleachers.  In  other  words,  the  Universities  have 
not  yet  realized  that  they  are  in  a  measure  to  blame  for  the 
state  of  affairs  which  exists,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  find  a 
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remedy  for  the  evil.  I  am  going  to  be  bold  enough  to  lay  the 
blame  largely  at  the  doors  of  the  Universities,  and  suggest  a 
remedy. 

It  is  with  the  same  friendliness  shown  by  the  Universities  in 
discussing  this  problem  in  connection  with  our  public  schools, 
that  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  problem  as  I  see  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  Universities,  and  my  apology  for  referring  to 
the  matter,  if  any  apology  be  needed,  is  the  fact  that  high 
school  men  and  women  are  intensely  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  boys  and  girls  who  pass  from  their  classes  into 
college. 

The  passing  of  the  small  college  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  viewed  with  the  greatest  concern.  There,  the  classes  were 
small  enough  for  the  instructors  to  come  into  personal  con- 
tact with  the  students  and  know  them  every  one  by  name. 
The  Professors  were  high  minded  men  Of  scholarship  and  de- 
voted to  the  mental  and  moral  welfare  of  their  students.  They 
vvere  selected,  not  merely  because  they  had  attained  a  cer- 
tain standing  in  scholarship,  but  because  they  possessed  abil- 
ity as  teachers.  Their  major  work  was  teaching,  and  upon 
their  success  or  failure  in  this  field,  depended  their  future. 
Failure  in  this  meant  loss  of  position.  Consequently,  their  best 
efforts  were  put  into  the  instruction  which  they  gave  their 
classes.  Through  personal  touch  with  .the  pupils,  they  were 
able  to  get  a  thoroughness  in  work  that  to-day  is  despaired  of. 
The  development  of  mind  and  character  that  came  to  the  pupil 
through  such  effort  and  such  association  with  high  minded 
men,  was  an  asset  greater  than  the  diploma  received  at  the 
end  of  the  college  course. 

In  our  modern  Universities,  the  same  qualifications  for  in- 
structors do  not  prevail.  Men  are  chosen  almost  entirely  on 
the  ground  of  their  having  received  advanced  degrees  for  re- 
search work  done  by  them  in  their  chosen  fields.  Even  among 
such  men  good  instructors  might  be  developed  if  the  proper 
incentives  were  given  for  effort  in  this  direction,  but  a  man. 
to-day  cannot  hope  for  promotion  in  a  University  faculty  upon 
his  merit  as  an  instructor.  He  may  get  promotion  for  success 
in  original  investigation  even  though  he  be  a  failure  as  a 
teacher ;  but  he  cannot  hope  for  promotion  because  of  suc- 
cess in  teaching  only;  he  must  establish  his  claim  as  a  scholar 
by  contributing  to  the  fund  of  human  knowledge ;  something 
which  proves  that  he  has  spent  much  time  in  original  research 
work.  This  is  the  goal  set  up  by  the  Universities  to  be  striven 
towards  by  the  members  of  the  faculty,  and  as  a  result,  many 
of  our  young  instructors  never  get  into  the  spirit  of  teaching. 
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The  situation  is  even  worse.  These  University  ideals  are 
putting  the  instructors  and  professors  out  of  sympathy  with 
teaching  so  that  too  many  of  them  look  upon  the  giving  of 
instruction  as  an  interference  with  their  real  life  work,  but 
something  which  must  be  tolerated,  for  the  present  at  least, 
as  a  necessary  evil  to  be  gotten  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
has  even  been  suggested  that  the  six-year  high  school  would 
relieve  University  professors  and  instructors  of  the  drudgery 
of  teaching  freshmen  and  sophomore  classes. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  large  numbers  which  are  found  in 
many  of  the  departments  make  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  lec- 
ture method  of  instruction.  This,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can- 
not be  universally  successful.  Xot  many  men  can  give  six 
or  eight  or  ten  lectures  per  week  throughout  the  year,  with 
clearness  so  as  to  convey  definite  and  related  information  to 
their  hearers,  especially  upon  strange  topics.  I  know  that  the 
classes  are  expected  to  read  references  both  before  and  after 
the  lectures,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  do  not  do  it ;  and  no  way 
has  yet  been  devised  to  make  them  do  it.  In  the  annual  re- 
port of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  of  Princeton  University, 
for  1909,  now  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  he  says :  "A  rare  oc- 
casional man  here  and  there  may  spread  the  contagion  of  mind 
and  spirit  which  is  the  real  power  of  teacher,  by  means  of  lec- 
tures and  formal  classroom  exercises,  if  he  be  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional genius,  and  possess  a  personality  which  only  his 
presence  and  speech  are  needed  to  interpret;  but  the  rest  of  us 
must  be  known  and  sampled  in  some  every  day  fashion  of  con- 
stant intercourse  to  be  felt  as  comrades  of  the  mind,  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  persons  whose  influence  cannot  easily  be  shaken  off 
or  forgotten." 

Another  difficulty  is  that  the  largeness  of  the  classes  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  instructors  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  students,  even  as  a  body.  They  must 
depend  upon  assistants  to  read  the  examination  papers,  and 
grade  the  work  of  the  individual  students.  As  a  consequence, 
they  are  handicapped  in  judging  of  the  effectiveness  of  their 
own  work  as  instructors.  What  is  the  result  of  the  student? 
A  short  time  ago  a  college  professor  said  that  a  University 
diploma  meant  that  the  holder  had  been  merely  exposed  to  an 
education.  I  fear  that  in  such  a. case  as  I  have  just  described, 
the  exposure  was  so  slight  that  there  was  little  danger  of 
contagion.  President  Wilson  again  says  :  "Intimate  associ- 
ation, informal,  unforced,  natural,  is  the  only  certain  means  of 
intellectual  contagion."  Our  modern  Universities  give  too 
little  opportunity  for  such  association,  and  too  often  the  re- 
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suit  is  that  the  student  finds  himself  marked  a  failure,  and  is 
dropped  from  the  University  in  disgrace.  I  have  known  of 
such  cases,  and  indeed  where  the  instructors  had  never  had 
a  personal  conference  with  the  students,  and  had  made  no 
effort  to  learn  the  real  cause  of  the  failure. 

The' boy  who  has  just  graduated  from  high  school  and  goes 
from  home  to  enter  the  University,  finds  himself  in  a  new 
world.  He  is  no  longer  under  parental  restraint.  The  physi- 
cal environment  of  the  University — the  campus,  the  build- 
ings, the  laboratories,  the  libraries,  his  fellow  students,  his  in- 
structors— all  are  strange  to  him.  His  eyes  look  with  wonder 
and  amazement.  He  is  bewildered.  A  hundred  and  one  other 
interests  distract  him.  And  before  he  has  had  a  chance  to 
really  find  himself,  he  is  sent  home,  because,  forsooth,  he  is  not 
mature  enough,  or  not  well  enough  prepared  for  University 
work.  I  well  remember  the  case  of  a  splendid  fellow  who  en- 
tered college  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  was  a  physical 
giant,  and  no  sooner  had  he  appeared  on  the  campus  than  the 
football  squad  captured  him.  A  large  City  Daily  published  a 
full  page  picture  of  him  doing  an  athletic  feat,  and  called  him 

"Giant  ."     At  the  end  of  the  first  term  he  was  in 

trouble  with  the  scholarship  committee.  I  went  to  see  one  of 
his  instructors.  She  told  me  that  he  did  not  show  the  neces- 
sary maturity,  for  in  a  paper  he  had  prepared  for  her  on 
"Courtship  and  Marriage,"  he  had  Written  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense. How  he  could  have  written  what  would  have  appeared 
to  his  instructor  anything  else,  I  could  not  imagine.  Had  one 
person  I  know  been  passing  judgment  upon  the  case,  he  would 
have  marked  the  instructor  a  failure  for  assigning  such  a  sub- 
ject to  a  freshman  in  his  first  term.  The  scholarship  committee 
dropped  the  student  from  the  University  without  having  had 
a  single  interview  with  him,  and  one  of  the  members  after- 
wards confessed  that  had  the  committee  known  of  extra  work 
which  the  student  was  doing  successfully  under  a  private  tutor, 
outside  of  his  University  work,  he  would  not  have  been  drop- 
ped. 

Of  course  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  so  far  as  the  details 
go.  But  such  cases  occur.  Far  too  often  the  convenience  of 
the  instructors  is  given  greater  weight  than  the  interests  of  the 
students  under  consideration.  Too  many  instructors  are  a  law 
unto  themselves  in  the  treatment  of  their  students,  and  this 
has  much  to  do  with  the  heavy  mortality  in  the  first  and  second 
3^ears  of  the  Universities.  True,  there  are  many  undesirable 
young  men  who  enter  college ;  and  they  should  be  gotten  rid 
of.     Instead,  many  of  them  remain,  somehow,  and  we  find  de- 
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sireable  fellows  sacrificed  because  through  timidity,  perhaps, 
or  lack  of  initiative,  or  some  other  harmless  quality  of  human 
nature,  they  have  failed  to  make  the  right  impression  upon 
their  instructors.  We  need  more  human  sympathy  in  the 
treatment  of  the  "green  freshmen"  who  are  thrown  into  the  be- 
wildering whirl  of  University  life.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hund- 
red students  summoned  before  a  scholarship  committee  appear 
in  fear  and  trembling,  less  they  be  decapitated.  What  is  need- 
ed on  such  committees,  is  men  who  have  in  them  the  elements 
of  human  kindness,  and  who  can  be  approached  by  students 
who  temporarily  have  lost  their  bearings,  and  who  need  only 
a  wise  hand  to  guide  them.  The  father  who  approaches  the 
University  Professor  to  learn  how  his  son  is  getting  along, 
finds  little  satisfaction  in  being  told  that  "a  general  weeding- 
out  process  is  now  going  on,"  and  that,  "thirty  or  forty  per 
cent  of  the  freshmen  are  usually  dropped  at  this  time  of  the 
year."  Such  an  attitude  is  wrong.  Better  that  he  were  able 
to  show  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  parent  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  son,  and  to  show  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  rather  than 
discouragement. 

There  are  men  of  the  other  type  in  our  Universities,  men 
who  are  giving  up  their  lives  to  help  with  an  act  of  kindness, 
a  word  of  guidance  or  encouragement  or  suggestion,  even  to 
those  who  are  too  timid  to  ask  for  it.  And  to  them  is  due  the 
leavening  influence  that  permeates  the  atmosphere  of  the  cold 
halls  of  learning  of  our  Universities,  and  makes  them  places 
also  of  delightful  association  and  refining  influences. 

Such  men  recognize  that  the  function  of  the  University,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  church  and  the  public  school,  is  the  render- 
ing of  social  service  to  the  world  at  large.  Original  research 
in  fields  of  art  or  literature  or  philosophy  or  science  or  econo- 
mics or  law  is  but  a  part  of  the  function  of  the  University  in 
rendering  of  this  social  service.  Another  part  is  the  develop- 
ment of  character  in  the  individual  student  so  that  he  may  be- 
come a  worthy  and  useful  member  of  society.  This  part  is  not 
fulfilled  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  dropping  him;  nor,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  is  it  always  solved  by  his  being  kept  for  foui 
years  and  given  a  College  degree.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
wrorthy  young  man  who  is  dropped,  the  University  has  side- 
stepped its  duty  and  lost  its  opportunity. 

As  I  see  these  difficulties,  I  believe  they  can  be  remedied 
at  least  in  a  measure  if  our  University  authorities  will  (1) 
Bring  freshmen  into  contact  with  men  who  are  experienced 
teachers,  and  who  have  in  them  in  a  larger  degree  the  elements 
of  human  kindness ;     (2)     Make  it  easier  for  students  to  con- 
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suit  with  sympathetic  men  who  will  take  pleasure  in  helping 
them  remain  in  the  University  rather  than  in  dropping  them 
out;  (3)  Have  the  committees  which  are  to  deal  with  cases 
of  scholarship  or  discipline  composed  of  men  of  large  sym- 
pathies— men  who  may  be  approached  without  fear  and  trem- 
bling, and  whose  very  names  are  not  a  terror ;  and  (4)  Insist 
upon  good  teaching  on  the  part  of  instructors  and  give  due 
credit  for  it  in  promoting  men  in  the  faculty. 

This  is  a  problem  which  must  be  solved  sooner  or  later, 
either  by  changing  the  methods  of  the  Universities  in  the  first 
years  or  by  adding  two  years  work  to  the  high  school  course. 
Whichever  way  it  is  solved,  these  two  years  must  be  nlanned 
as  a  period  of  gradual  transition  for  the  high  school  boy,  from 
the  closely  supervised  work  of  the  secondary  school  to  the 
independent -work  which  he  must  do  in  the  advanced  years  of 
his  University  course.  And  the  spirit  of  most  sympathetic 
cooperation  must  exist  between  the  Universities  and  the  High 
Schools — The  Universities,  on  the  one  hand,  recognizing  the 
limitations  under  which  the  High  Schoolsi  must  work,  and  cor- 
relating their  courses  so  that  there  shall  not  be  a  great  gap 
between  the  two  institutions;  and  the  High  Schools,  on  the 
other  hand,  working  most  zealously  to  reach  the  highest  stand- 
ards in  secondary  education  so  that,  for  the  students  who  enter 
College,  there  may  be  no  handicap  in  the  doing  of  advanced 
work. 

^  ^  ^ 

RETIREMENT  ON  HALF  PAY 

By  Aaron  W.  Frederick 

After  forty  years  spent  in  the  school  room  I  must  confess 
to  being  tired  of  teaching  on  half  pay,  and  own  up  that  to 
be  retired  now  on  half  pay  would  be  no  great  shock  to  my 
nervous  system.  I  have  been  paid  from  $70  to  $80  a  month 
in  certain  districts  while  my  trustee  employers  as  lawyer, 
blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  teamster,  whose  objectively  ma- 
terialistic occupations  flung  the  dust  in  peoples'  eyes,  have 
each  been  receiving  more  than  $100  per  month;  and  even  the 
village  grocer  trustee  whose  buildings  and  stock  in  trade 
were  less  than  $2000  in  value,  and  whose  profits  over  and 
above  clerk  hire  were  $100  a  month,  has  offered  me  $70  a 
month  despite  the  fact  that  my  education  as  an  investment 
was  greater  than  his. 

As  an  underpaid  class  most  of  us  go  on  from  year  to  year, 
impecunious.     It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  balder  piece  of  charit- 
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able  exploitation  than  the  scheme  of  paternal  pickings  of  an 
annuity  fund  from  the  stinted  earnings  of  "the  secular  nuns," 
already  too  poorly  remunerated  to  provide  against  the  rainy 
day.  I  ask  for  no  pension.  Pensions  have  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  charities.  If  I  need  charity  there  is  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  ready  to  inscribe  -my  name  on  the  indigent  list, 
or  kindly  send  me  to  the  hospital. 

If  our  honorable  legislators  realize  the  unequal  workings 
of  the  competitive  system,  and  figure  out  our  compensation  as 
too  meagre  in  years  gone  by ;  if  they  can  see  the  veteran 
teacher  as  a  general  in  the  progress  of  learning,  followed  by 
troops  of  men  and  women  trained  into  good  citizenship ;  if 
they  can  see  each  devoted  instructor  dispensing  the  common 
wealth  of  knowledge  whereof — unlike  the  material  wealth  of 
the  market — the  more  one  unselfishly  gives  the  more  he  has 
to  retain ;  if  they  can  behold  our  unpaid  increment  in  the  pub- 
lic prosperity  and  the  common  blessings  of  intelligent  society ; 
if  they  can  regard  their  old  Gamaliels  at  whose  feet  they  sat 
in  childhood  as  their  life  long  friends  and  helpers,  as  inspirers 
of  their  noblest  sentiments  and  loftiest  ambitions ;  and  if,  in 
the  round  of  successful  business  that  has  come  to  each  of 
them  individually,  they  can  remember  each  of  their  old  teach- 
ers as  a  silent  partner,  as  one  who  stood  parent-like  with  them 
and  for  them,  then  let  them  give  us  as  our  due  and  of  right, 
retirement  on  half  pay,  in  recognition  and  in  consideration  of 
the  good  they  are  conscious  we  did,  of  generous  endeavor  so 
largely  unrequited.  We  have  earned  the  quiet  of  the  evening 
of  life,  now  that  the  school  and  the  means  of  subsistence  go 
out  together,  and  we  ask  what  we  have  earned  in  order  to 
make  serene  the  end  we  feel  coming  amid  the  deepening  of 
the  twilight  shadows. 

=;=      *       * 

Dr.  George  E.  Vincent  is  president  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  salary,  $10,000.  We  have  rarely  chronicled  an 
item  of  news  with  as  keen  delight  as  we  do  this.  Several 
times  the  educational  world  has  wondered  that  he  did  not 
go  to  a  passing  university  presidency,  but  it  was  universally 
believed  that  a  better  would  come  his  way,  and  it  has  come. 
Nothing  could  be  better  for  a  man  of  forty-six,  for  a  Yale 
man  of  '85  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  graduation,  than 
this  special  presidency.  Minnesota  is  a  young  men's  uni- 
versity. Its  face  is  to  the  newest  and  best  educational,  schol- 
astic, and  scientific  openings.  No  collegian  is  better  fitted  by 
taste,  talent,  and  training  for  the  great  work  before  him  than 
is  George  E.  Vincent. — Journal  of  Education. 


HELEN  DARE'S  INTERVIEW  WITH 
AGNES  HOWE 

So — our  public  schools  are  being  femininized  ! 

Our  school  boys  are  being  sissyized ! 

Our  future  citizens  and  voters  and  office-holders,  our  pos- 
sible Presidents  and  Governors,  not  to  mention  our  Super- 
visors and  policemen,  are  being  instructed  as  to  our  theoretical, 
and  not  at  all  as  to  our  practical,  form  of  government. 

And  all  because  our  public  school  teachers  are  women. 

This  is  what  we  waked  up  to  discover  with  our  morning 
coffee  or  on  the  ride  down  town  yesterday  morning — not  only 
we  who  pay  taxes  for  school  teachers'  salaries,  not  only  we 
who  have  children  at  the  mercy  of  these  alleged  misdirected 
energies  of  the  school  teachers ;  but  the  school  teachers  them- 
selves, some  'steen  thousand  strong,  and  mostly  women ! 

Women  who  are  doing  the  work  because  they  are  especially 
trained  for  it;  because  with  the  majority  it  is  avocation  as 
well  as  vocation;  because  it  falls  to  them  through  the  rather 
significant  circumstance  that  the  salaries  paid  are  not  sufficient 
to  attract  men  of  equal  caliber  and  attainment  as  the  women. 

What  have  they  to  say  about  the  aspersion  cast  upon  their 
work  by  the  able  speakers  they  invited  to  address  them — all 
these  women  gathered  together  at  both  city  and  State  institute 
for  the  purpose  of  bettering  themselves  in  their  work  and 
increasing  their  usefulness  by  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  ex- 
perience? 

I'd  like  to  take  them  one  by  one,  alphabetically  or  other- 
wise, and  get  each  individual  opinion,  if  time  and  space  per- 
mitted. 

I'll  wager  I'd  get  something  worth  while  in  the  way  of 
sulphitic  (or  sulphuric)  response. 

Defender  of  Women  Teachers 

But,  failing  in  that,  the  next  best  thing  is  getting  the  opin- 
ion of  Miss  Agnes  Howe,  who,  having  been  unanimously 
nominated  the  next  president  of  the  association,  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  speaking  authoritatively  and  officially  for  all  the 
teachers — women   teachers,   of  course. 

Miss  Howe  is  a  distinguished  educator,  on  the  faculty  of 
the  San  Jose  Normal  School,  and  is  possessed  of  an  interesting", 
incisive  personality,  and  a  trenchant,  direct,  humorous,  racy 
style  of  address  surprisingly  like  the  late  Susan  B.  Anthony's. 
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Miss  Howe  is  not  entirely  in  accord  with  the  speakers  who 
expressed  themselves  so  disapprovingly  of  woman  teachers 
on  the  first  day  of  the  pedagogical  interchange. 

"This  alarming  and  severely  criticised  femininization  of 
our  schools/'  says  Miss  Howe,  "had  its  beginning  1910  years 
ago,  when  Christ  came  upon  our  earth  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man. 

"He    it    was    who    first    advocated    the    so-called    feminine 
virtues. 

"Before  that  we  had  had  a  long  reign  of  the  masculine 
virtues,  as  originally  exercised  by  the  caveman  whose  power 
and  authority  lay  in  his  club. 

"The  manly  qualities  that  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon,  and 
that  it  is  claimed  are  so  necessary  to  preserve,  are  the  qualities 
that  have  made  the  wars  of  the  world  history,  and  that  in  their 
survival  now  find  expression  in  pugilists  and  pugilism. 

"On  the  question  of  authority,  respect  and  discipline,  it  is* 
a  matter  of  personality,  not  of  sex ;  and  there  are  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  a  man  principal  where  his  authority  de- 
pends on  the  tactful,  skillful  discipline  of  the  women  teachers, 
whose  pride  in  the  school  makes  them  his  supporters. 

The  Question  of  Salaries 

"I  am  emphatically  in  favor  of  more  men  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  but  I  mean  MEN,  not  old  maids  in  trousers 
masquerading  as  men,  who  do  more  toward  'sissyizing'  their 
pupils  than  the  capable  women,  who  are  frankly  women,  can 
ever  do. 

"I  think  the  schools  need  the  most  capable  men  and  wo- 
men that  can  be  brought  into  the  work,  and  I  believe  that  if 
the  men,  instead  of  fighting  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  which 
would  put  the  men  and  women  on  the  same  competitive  basis, 
would  fight  for  it  that  they  would  do  more  for  the  schools,  the 
interests  of  which  they  say  they  have  at  heart,  than  by  this 
unconsidered  criticism  of  women  as  teachers. 

"I  would  like  to  call  attention,  too.  to  the  fact  that  the 
head  of  the  school  at  Preston  declares  that  the  most  common 
and  degenerating  vice  they  have  to  contend  with  in  their  boys 
is  cigarette  smoking.  And,  surely,  no  one  will  claim  that  this 
was  acquired  from  women  teachers. 

"And  this  is  only  one  instance  of  boyish  emulation  of  man- 
liness.       ♦ 

"I  have  only  to  say  that  so  long  as  femininization  of  our 
public  schools  means  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  virtues  to 
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our  public  school  children,  it  will  not  discredit  or  abolish  the 
woman  teacher." 

Now,  what  do  the  mothers  think  about  that? 
And  the  fathers ! 

— S.  F.  Chronicle. 
>£     >k     * 

CHILDREN  INVITE  ROOSEVELT 

The  school  children  in  Humboldt  County,  California,  have 
a  unique  way  of  doing  things.  Humboldt  County  is  known 
the  world  over  as  "The  Home  of  the  Redwoods."  The  giant 
sequoias,  here  grow  to  a  stupendous  size  covering  an  area  es- 
timated at  450,000  acres.  The  trees  are  so  wonderfully  large 
that  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  acres  of  these  stately  monarchs 
of  the  forests,  many  of  which  are  estimated  to  be  several 
thousand  years  old,  yield  when  cut  into  lumber  over  1,000,00 
•feet  to  the  acre.  But  the  United  States  Government  gave  all 
this  fine  timber  away  years  ago  for  only  $2.50  an  acre.  Now 
the  woodsman's  ax  is  eating  its  way  into  the  tallest  and  finest 
of  this  timber.  There  is  imminent  danger  that  within  a  very 
few  years  the  best  specimens,  the  grandest  groves,  will  all 
be  destroyed.  Time  will  never  restore  these  pristine  majestic 
forests,  and  then  future  generations  must  mourn,  and  mourn 
in  vain,  over  the  lamentable  folly  which  did  not  have  the 
foresight  to  save  a  few  representative  groves  for  park  pur- 
poses. 

Nobody  realizes  this  better  than  the  bright  school  children 
of  Humboldt.  So  they  have  joined  together  and  signed  a 
monster  letter  to  ex-President  Roosevelt  asking  him  to  pay 
Humboldt  a  visit,  to  see  their  Redwoods  and  help  them  get 
a  state-owned  Redwood  park.  This  is  a  measure  which  the 
Grand  Parlor  of  the  Native  Sons  and  Daughters  have  en- 
dorsed. The  Legislature  this  year  is  being  asked  to  pass  a 
bill  to  buy  such  a  park  for  the  people  to  enjoy  for  all  time. 

Over  two  thousand  five  hundred  school  children  living 
in  Humboldt  County,  California,  have  signed  a  big  joint  let- 
ter asking  ex-President  Roosevelt  to  pay  that  county  a  visit 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  when  he  does  come  and  sees 
the  beautiful  Redwood  forests  for  which  Humboldt  County. 
California,  is  famous  the  world  over  that  he  will  feel  moved 
to  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  get  a  state-owned  Redwood 
park. 

This  interesting  document  has  been  neatly  bound  up  and 
sent  to  Mr.   Roosevelt.     It  has  been  accompanied  by  much 
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definite  information  regarding  these  wonderful  trees.  As 
everybody  knows,  near  Eureka,  Humboldt  County,  the  largest 
specimens  of  the  sequoia  sempervirens  are  to  be  found.  Here 
in  the  moist  coast  climate  these  pristine  giants  grow  in  all 
their  grandeur  and  thousands  of  magnificent  trees  may  be 
found  towering  300  feet  into  the  air  and  of  proportionate 
girth.  But  even  the  school  children  can  see  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  save  a  grove  of  the  best  specimens  of  these 
splendid  primeval  floral  giants  the  woodsman's  axe  will,  in 
a  few  years,  have  cut  down  the  noblest  of  them  for  lumber. 
Hence  the  petition ;  and  hence  the  agitation  which  they  be- 
gan several  years  ago,  and  which  the  Order  of  the  Native 
Sons  and  Daughters  at  their  Grand  Parlor  at  Lake  Tahoe 
have  taken  up  and  endorsed. 


EDUCATIONAL  POLITICS 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Council  of  Education  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  has  apparently  been  shaped  by  an  "inner  circle"  or,  as 
Mark  Keppel  put  it.  yesterday,  by  a  "self-perpetuating  oligarchy," 
and  an  effort  was  made  yesterday  to  break  the  charm.  This  may 
have  been  done  in  selecting  the  nominating  committee,  but  in  what- 
ever way  it  was  done,  one  of  the  things  the  committee  determined 
upon  was  to  get  rid  of  last  year's  president  of  the  Council,  Super- 
intendent Duncan  Mackinnon  of  San  Diego.  He  was  not  in  the  list 
of  ten,  reported  to  the  association  for  election  by  the  committee  of 
twenty-two  members,  and  this  precipitated  a  political  fight.  On 
Thursday,  an  amendment  had  been  made  to  the  constitution,  chang- 
ing the  number  of  members  on  the  nominating  committee,  from  nine 
to  twenty-two,  in  an  effort  to  get  a  popular,  non-factional  commit- 
tee. It  was  when  questioned  by  Mackinnon  and  others,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  suspend  the  constitution  and  again  change  the  commit- 
tee to  nine.  This  failed,  and  nominations  were  finally  added  to  the 
list  from  the  floor  of  the  convention,  among  them  Mackinnon.  There 
were  less  than  fifty  teachers  in  the  house,  by  this  time,  and  the  ten 
elected,  including  Mackinnon,  are  as  follows:  A.  N.  Wheelock,  J.  A. 
Cranston,  C.  H.  Covell,  H.  J.  Baldwin,  A.  L.  Hamilton,  Miss  Ednah 
Rich,  H.  M.  Rebok,  H.  H.  McCutcheon,  Duncan  Mackinnon  and 
Miss  Ora  Lovejoy. 

The  officers  of  the  association,  elected  without  contest,  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  John  H.  Francis;  vice-presidents,  Miss  Sarah  Dole 
and  Miss  Hattie  Bromly;  recording  secretary,  Mark  Keppel;  financial 
secretary,  Will  Angier;  transportation  secretary,  Alfred  Higgins; 
treasurer,  T.  J.  Phillips. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle  of  the  Berkeley  Board  of  Education  is  one 
of  the  women  who  when  given  an  opportunity  make  good. 
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Editorial 

Notes  on  Berkeley   Meeting 

The  1910  Berkeley  meeting  of  the  C.  T.  A.  was  not  equal 
to  the  1905  meeting  in  spirit,  numbers,  or  speakers.  However, 
the  weather  was  perfect.  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  Secretary 
of  the  1905  meeting,  salary  $150.00  per  year,  was  kindly, 
efficient,  strong.  Armstrong  1910,  salary  $3,000.00  per  year 
and  traveling  expenses,  was  self-centered,  inefficient  and  weak. 

*     *     * 

President  Alfred  Roncovieri  made  a  fine  presiding  officer. 
He  has  an  excellent  presence,  a  clear,  commanding  voice,  and 
was  impartial  and  fair  in  his  decisions.  Considerable  amuse- 
ment, however,  was  caused  by  Archie  Cloud  and  the  Secre- 
tary's efforts  to  whisper  in  his  left  or  right  ear.  The  Sec- 
retary should  really  have  a  rubber  speaking  tube  running  from 
the  ear  of  the  presiding  officer  to  the  main  seat  on  the  plat- 
form which  the  Secretary  occupies. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  in  his  address  of  wel- 
come, emphasized  the  fact  that  the  University  of  California 
belonged  to  the  teachers  of  the  State.  "Your  University" 
was  said  with  great  earnestness.  President  Wheeler  has  a 
happy  faculty  of  definiteness,  catholicity  of  view,  and  democ- 
racy of  sentiment  in  all  of  his  speeches. 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Edward  Hyatt  and 
Mrs.  Hyatt  were  interested  listeners  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  Berkeley  meeting.  After  considerable  difficulty  they 
found  seats  in  the  gallery.  Hundreds  of  women  stood  up  in 
the  aisles,  while  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  in  lonesome 
grandeur,  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage,  with  a  hundred 

vacant  chairs  around  him. 

*  *     * 

Chester  Rowell,  editor  of  the  Fresno  Republican,  gave  a 
scholarly  and  forcible  address  at  the  opening  session.  Mr. 
Rowell  is  making  the  Fresno  Republican  one  of  the  strongest 
editorial  papers  in  the  State.     His  viewpoint  is  public  service 

and  not  personal  politics. 

*  #     « 

The  election  of  Agnes  Howe  to  the  presidency  of  the  C.  T. 
A.  is  in  line  with  the  insurgent  movement  in  the  country 
against  the  regular  programmers.  Miss  Howe  was  not  elected, 
however,  because  she  is  a  woman,  but  on  account  of  her 
ability  to  fill  the  position.  E.  Morris  Cox,  known  as  a  good 
standpatter,  begged  the  privilege  of  presenting  her  name. 
Miss  Howe  is  a  strong  woman  of  independent  mind,  and  will 
give  the  C.  T.  A.  a  program  that  will  reflect  credit  upon  the 
teaching  body. 

*  =!<       * 

Duncan  Mackinnon  of  San  Diego  appeared  at  the  Greek 
Theatre,  in  an  address  entitled  "California's  Opportunity." 
It  proved  to  be  Duncan's  opportunity  to  urge  the  teachers  to 
pay  $2.00  to  become  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  teachers 
will  join,  not  to  get  the  bulky  proceedings,  but  as  a  matter 
of  loyalty  to  the  State.  The  proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
never  were  of  general  interest  and  since  Dr.  E.  E.  Brown  and 
his  assistants  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education  are  mak- 
ing a  scientific  study  of  the  various  phases  of  educational 
questions  and  issuing  free,  valuable  educational  documents, 
the  the  papers  of  the  various  associations  are  not  even  of 
special  interest. 

*  *     # 

Supt.  James  Greenwood  and  Dr.  James  were  the  principal 
speakers  of  the  Berkeley  meeting.  They  were  both  good, 
but  did  not  compare  favorably  with  the  speakers  we  have  had 
in  preceding  years. 

$c        %        $c 

The  selection  of  ten  delegates  to  represent  the  C.  T.  A.  in 
its  affiliated  body,  variously  known  as  the  California  Council 
of  Education,  and  the  greater  California  Teachers'  Association, 
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developed  a  strong  insurgent  movement  against  the  stand-pat 
program.  James  Ferguson,  principal  of  the  Polytechnic  High 
School  of  San  Francisco,  was  the  leader  of  the  insurgents, 
and  Will  C.  Wood  of  Alameda,  assisted  by  the  genial  Sammy 
Cohn,  tried  to  force  the  program.  The  insurgents  won.  The 
election  of  the  delegates  was  a  farce.  There  was  less  than 
400  votes  out  of  a  membership  of  nearly  3,000  members. 
Two-thirds  of  the  voters  were  from  Alameda  County,  and 
many  of  these  were  given  the  ballot  with  instruction  to  vote 
for  the  first  ten  names  on  the  slip.  The  Secretary  omitted  the 
name  of  Mrs.  FitzGerald,  one  of  the  nominees  on  the  insur- 
gents, from  the  ballot,  and  did  not  arrange  the  names  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Australian  Ballot.  The  trick  was  so  little,  so 
mean,  that  the  Insurgents  withdrew  with  the  determination 
that  the  Secretary  and  all  his  programmers  must  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  high  standard  of  professional  ethics  and  educational 
decency  be  eliminated. 

^  >fc  2JC 

The  great  good  of  the  C.  T.  A.  was  the  adoption  of  reports 
on  Tenure  of  Position,  Industrial  Training,  and  Pensions. 
On  the  pension  bill,  however,  the  law  must  be  just  to  the 
grade  teachers.  The  people  who  pay  the  taxes  will  not  stand 
for  a  starvation  rate  for  the  actual  workers  and  for  a  fat  rate 
for  those  who  have  been  enabled  to  draw  high  salaries  during 
life.  The  San  Francisco  grade  teachers  made  a  noble  fight  for 
at  least  $50  a  month.     They  should  win. 


OPEN  LETTER 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  31,  1910. 
Dr.  Alexis  F.  Lange. 

Dept.  of  Education.  University  of  California. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Lange  : — 

The  December  number  of  the  Sierra  Educational  News,  of 
which  you,  as  a  Director,  are  a  part  owner  and  a  member  of 
its  Advisory  Board  of  Editors,  contains  a  seven-page  editorial 
begging  for  the  State  subsidy.  As  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  on  June  7,  1910,  you  voted  that  the 
State  subsidy  be  taken  away  from  the  Western  Journal  of 
Education,  and  given  to  the  Sierra  Educational  News.  I  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  to  address  to  you  this  open  letter. 

You  and  your  conferees  offered  me  $5000.00  for  the  West- 
ern Journal  of  Education.  This  is  more  than  it  is  worth  to 
me  financially.     I  have  and  do  refuse  to  sell,  not  on  account 
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of  personal  interest,  but  because  I  am  sincere  in  my  belief  that 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  for  the  educational  welfare  of  the 
State.  At  a  meeting  of  the  C.  T.  A.  at  Santa  Cruz  in  1907,  the 
Association  named  you  and  Fred  T.  Moore  as  candidates  for 
the  presidency.  Fred  T.  Moore  was  elected.  Ellwood  P.  Cub- 
berley,  then  a  paid  contributor  to  the  Western  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, criticized  the  political  methods  used  to  elect  Moore. 
This  was  the  beginning.  Men  like  Moore,  McClymonds,  Arm- 
strong, Dailey,  Mackinnon  and  Cox  decided  on  my  elimination. 
They  began  a  series  of  maneuvers  that  reflect  great  discredit 
upon  them.  The  fact  that  they  desired  to  purchase  my  Journal 
seemed  to  be  their  idea  of  a  square  deal.  The  Directors  of 
the  C.  T.  A.  in  1907  required  me  to  print  the  proceedings  free, 
then  used  the  $700  thus  saved  to  purchase  the  Sierra  Educa- 
tional News,  which  they  have  since  used  as  a  whip  over  me, 
and  recalcitrant  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.' 
I  did  offer  to  co-operate  with  them,  to  merge  with  them,  even 
to  sell  under  the  pressure  of  threats,  until  the  following  evi- 
dence was  presented  to  me : 

1.  That  Fred  T.  Moore  who  took  the  initiative  in  the  se- 
lection of  Armstrong,  was  at  the  time  under  agreement  to  work 
for  the  American  Book  Company. 

2.  That  Mr.  Armstrong  had  accepted  a  fee  of  $100.00  to 
write  a  special  plea  for  the  adoption  of  the  Baker  and  Carpen- 
ter Readers  from  the  Macmillan  Company.  That  his  social, 
affiliations  were  with  Agents  of  the  two  Companies.  But  this 
is  no  argument  for  a  social  subsidy.  The  corosive  lure  of  his 
job,  $3,000.00  and  traveling  expenses,  lead  him  to  make  a  prop- 
osition to  Governor  Gillett,  which  was  turned  down  and  the 
Governor  pronounced  it  improper  and  dishonest. 

3.  That  Mr.  Armstrong  offered  a  prominent  publisher  in 
San  Francisco  the  printing  of  the  Sierra  Educational  News  if 
he  would  use  his  influence  against  me. 

4.  That  your  Secretary  arranged  to  put  your  name  on 
the  ticket  for  the  presidency  of  the  C.  T.  A.  knowing  that  you 
would  not  serve,  but  that  it  would  serve  his  purpose  to  have 
the  Board  of  Directors  elect  a  president.     He  succeeded. 

5.  MORRIS  E.  DAILEY,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SAN 
JOSE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  DID  CALL  AT 
THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  IN  OR- 
DER TO  SECURE  THE  RAILROAD'S  INFLUENCE  IN 
FAVOR  OF  THE  SIERRA  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

At  the  meeting  just  closed,  in  Berkeley,  the  election  of 
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delegates  to  the  California  Council  of  Education,  was  en- 
vironed in  trickery  and  on  such  a  low  standard  of  civic  decency, 
that  the  people  themselves  outside  of  the  teaching  profession 
are  aroused  to  protest.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  you,  or 
any  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  can  endorse 
such  action.  It  seems  as  though  your  Secretary  had  environed 
you  and  then  chased  you  up  a  blind  alley.  You  should 
consider  well  before  you  endorse  such  unprofessional  ac- 
tivity. For  fifteen  years  this  Journal  has  stood  with  you 
for  a  high  standard  of  professional  ethics,  for  a  high 
standard  of  certification,  for  the  better  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  for  the  betterment  of  public  service.  Your  en- 
dorsement at  this  time,  therefor,  of  the  action  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong and  your  conferees  is  as  the  Son  of  Sirach  says,  "an 
example  of  ample  foolishness." 

In  the  plea  that  you  make  for  the  official  subsidy,  you  fail 
to  recognize  that  your  Journal  is  a  class  publication,  edited  for 
a  class  and  by  an  editor  who  has  had  no  experience  outside 
of  the  class  which  he  represents.  You  took  the  initiative  in 
fixing  a  salary  for  him  of  $3000.00  a  year  and  traveling  ex- 
penses, then  make  the  charge  against  me,  that  The  Western 
Journal  of  Education  is  run  exclusively  for  private  gain.  There 
has  never  been  any  charge  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion that  I  failed  to  render  adequate  service.  If  your  conten- 
tion is  right  that  the  Journal  should  not  be  owned  by  an  in- 
dividual, but  by  a  self  elected  body,  then  why  not  go  a  step 
further,  and  insist  that  the  official  organ  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  be  in  charge  of  the  City  and  County  Super- 
intendents who  are  a  part  of  the  State  Government,  or  if  you 
believe  in  a  real  social  subsidy,  why  not  have  the  real  owner- 
ship entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  State? 

I  have  been  converted  to  the  belief  that  the  Official  Organ 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  and  not  in  the  hands  of  any  association,  corpora- 
tion or  individual.  I  will  sell,  therefore,  to  the  State  or  any 
organization  constituted  by  the  State,  all  my  right,  title,  and 
interest  in  the  Official  Organ.  I  will  not  sell  to  your  Associa- 
tion, or  retire  voluntarily.  When  your  Organization  gets  the 
necessary  votes  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, use  the  axe.  I  prefer  to  fall  like  a  Sequoia  rather  than 
like  a  weeping  willow. 

With   ample   charity.   I   am, 

Yours  truly, 

HARR  WAGNER. 
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THE  PLATFORM  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
INSURGENTS 

San    Francisco,   January   10,    1911. 
To  the   Editor  of  the   Sierra    Educational   News,   and  to   the 
Editor  of  the  Western  Journal   of  Education, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Dear  Sirs:  C.  T.  A.  Insurgency  is  a  tight  for  principle,  not 
for  office.  It  is  the  result  of  the  unfair  autocratic  and  unbusi- 
ness  like  methods  which  have  prevailed  in  the  management  of 
the  Association  for  the  past  three  years. 

The  Insurgents  believe  that  the  teachers  of  California  are 
capable  of  voting  intelligently  upon  questions  which  affect  their 
interests.  They  believe  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  officers  of  the 
Association  to  hold  business  meetings  at  inconvenient  times  and 
places,  making  it  impossible  to  have  a  majority  of  the  members 
present,  and  thus  denying  the  teachers  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Association  which  they  support  by  the  payment  of 
annual  dues.  This  was  done  notably  at  the  Berkeley  meeting 
which  was  held  on  Friday,  December  30th,  the  day  after  the 
regular  sessions  were  over.  Practically  all  of  the  visiting  teach- 
ers had  left  for  their  homes,  and  the  election  of  representatives 
to  the  Council  of  Education,  and  other  business,  were  accom- 
plished by  a  minority  of  the  local  teachers.  At  the  San  Jose 
business  meeting  two  years  ago,  less  than  fifty  members  out 
of  some  three  or  four  thousand,  were  present,  although  most 
important  matters  in  school  legislation  were  considered  and 
pushed  through  against  the  protest  of  the  minority.  The  ma- 
jority vote  was  less  than  thirty,  if  I  remember  correctly,  and 
upon  this  showing,  representations  were  made  to  members  of 
the  legislature  that  the  California  Teachers'  Association  had 
recommended  the  passage  of  certain  measures.  This  was  mis- 
leading. 

The  Insurgents  believe  that  democratic  methods  should  pre- 
vail in  the  selection  of  all  officials,  so  that  the  interests  of  the 
teachers  at  large  rather  than  the  interest  of  any  individual  may 
be  truly  represented.  This  cannot  be  if  the  nominations  are  to 
be  controlled  by  appointing  committees. 

For  these  reasons  the  Insurgents  of  the  C.  T.  A.  demand: 

1.  That  nominations  for  all  offices  be  allowed  from  the  floor, 
in  addition   to  those  made  by  any  committee. 

2.  That  the  names  of  candidates  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  in 
alphabetical  order  as  is  done  in  the  Australian  ballot.  At  the 
Berkeley  meeting  the  "organization"  claimed  that  the  commit- 
tee nominees  should  be  given  an  advantage  over  all  others,  by 
having  their  names  placed  first  upon  the  ballot,  and  so  placed 
the  names  on  the  ballot  in  the  election  of  members  to  the 
Council. 

3.  That  a  fair  proportion  of  the  representatives  on  the  nomin- 
ating and  other  committees  be  women. 

4.  That  a  fair  proportion  of  the  representatives  in  the  offices 
and  on  the  Council  of  Education  be  women.  (At  Berkeley  the 
"organization"  gave  the  women  one  out  of  ten  representatives 
elected  to  the  Council.) 

5.  That  there  be  a  proper  division  of  representatives  "in  the 
Council  of  Education  to  the  end  that  every  section  shall  be 
represented  and  that  no  section  shall  have  more  than  its  just 
share  of  representatives. 
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6.  That  members  of  the  Council  of  Education  and  all  other 
officers  be  elected  at  a  time  when  it  is  convenient  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  vote,  and  not  after  the  Association 
program  is  closed. 

7.  That  the  time  and  place  for  nominations  and  election  of  all 
office'rs   be   regularly  announced  in   the   printed   program. 

8.  That  the  business  meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  at  a 
regular  session,  when  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  full  attendance 
of  the  members. 

9.  That  the  election  of  officials  be  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  rather  than  by  an  individual,  and  that  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  them  be  women. 

10.  That  elections  be  conducted  in  a  regular  and  business-like 
manner,  so  that  only  those  entitled  to  vote  as  shown  by  an 
official  list  of  names,  be  allowed  to  cast  their  ballot,  and  not  as 
was  done  at  the  Berkeley  meeting  in  the  election  of  members 
of  the  Council  of  Education. 

11.  That  programs  for  the  yearly  meetings  be  issued  in  time 
to  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Association  before  the  open- 
ing day,  so  that  members  may  be  properly  informed  of  the  place 
of  meeting,  etc. 

12.  That  a  detailed  statement  of  the  account  of  the  C.  T.  A. 
be  published  each  year  in  the  Sierra  Educational  News. 

I  have  unabiding  faith  in  the  justness  and  righteousness  of 
these  demands  and  until  they  are  granted  by  the  closed  corpora- 
tion now  in  control  of  the  Association,  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty 
to  be  an  Insurgent. 

Yours  truly, 

JAMES  FERGUSON. 


ARMSTRONG  RESIGNS 

Secretary  Armstrong  of  the  C.  T.  A.  has  written  a  letter  to  Agnes 
Howe,  president  of  the  C.  T.  A.,  and  to  each  of  the  directors,  tender- 
ing his  resignation.  In  the  letter  Mr.  Armtsorng  demands  Miss  Howe 
to  be  prepared  to  produce  proof  of  the  statements  she  made  to  the 
San  Francisco  Call  and  San  Francisco  Examiner  criticizing  his 
methods. 

AN  INQUIRY  WORTH  WHILE 

That  investigation  of  the  public  schools  to  be  conducted  early  in 
1911  by  the  board  of  estimate  will  be  richly  worth  while  if  the  teachers 
will  co-operate,  as  President  Magnus  Gross  of  the  New  York  City 
Teachers'  Association  urges  them  to  do.  Mr.  Gross  says  as  many 
others  believe,  that  the  teachers  have  been  "an  easy  prey  of  peda- 
gogical exploiters,  educational  slummers,  the  mere  statisticians  and 
experimenters,  and  all  the  other  exponents  of  hollow  assumption  and 
scholastic  dilettantism,  who  are  clever  enough  and  ready  enough  to 
exploit  the  energy,  time,  and  patience  of  the  teachers  for  every  new, 
costly,  and  useless  fad."  Mr.  Gross  adds  significantly:  "Those  who 
have  been  long  enough  in  the  system  fairly  to  judge  results  past  and 
present  axe  practically  united  in  the  conviction  that  if  all  the  dealers 
in  notions  and  fads  could  have  been  banished  ten  years  ago  or  their 
costly  ambitions  petrified,  the  city's  treasury  would  have  been  bene- 
fited to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  city's  children  would  have  been  better  educated  in  what  must 
ever  remain  the  essentials  of  an  elementary  education." 
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Meetings. 


The  California  Teachers'  Association, 
Agnes  Howe,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Pres. ; 
L.  E.  Armstrong,  Oakland,  Cal.   Secty. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, E.  W.  Lindsay,  President, 
Fresno;  Margaret  Hanson,  Secretary, 
Visalia. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, Lulu  White,  President,  Red- 
ding, Cal.;  Delia  D.  Fish,  Secretary, 
Red  Bluff. 


Southern  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, J.  H.  Francis,  President,  San 
Bernardino;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary, 
Los   Angeles. 

National  Educational  Assn.,  Ella 
F.  Young,  Chicago,  111.,  President; 
Irwin  Shepherd,  Secretary,  Winona, 
Minn.  1911  meeting  San  Francisco, 
July  8-14. 


Allison  Ware  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Chico  was  selected  to 
have  charge  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  School  Masters'  Club. 

Miss  Erne  McFadden  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  San  Francisco 
was  elected  president  of  The  State  Federation  of  School  Women's 
Clubs.  Miss  Margaret  C.  Burke  of  San  Francisco  was  elected  sec- 
retary. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Ednah  Rich  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
reported  to  have  made  a  very  able  speech  at  the  School  Women's 
banquet  at  the   Shattuck    Hotel.     The   editor   was  not  there. 

Hon.  John  Swett,  alert  and  strong,  and  as  interested  as  the  young- 
est teacher  in  the  schools,  attended  the  Berkeley  meeting  of  the 
C.  T.  A. 

*  *     * 

J.  H.  Francis,  City  Superintendent,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  elected 
president  of  the  S.  C.  T.  A.  and  Mark  Keppel,  secretary.  The  meet- 
ing in  all  the  departments  was  a  great  success. 


Tom  Brown,  formerly  of  Los  Angeles,  but  recently  a  deputy  in 
the  office  of  Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt,  is  now  regularly  con- 
nected with  the  San   Francisco   Examiner. 

The  Manual  Arts  Section  of  the  C.  T.  A.  has  decided  to  separate 
the  Manual  Training  and  the  Art  departments.  There  was  consider- 
able criticism  on  the  relative  value  of  the  department,  and  to  avoid 
this  each  department  will  have  a  separate  entity. 

*     *     * 

The  first  annual  conference  of  California  county  librarians  was 
held  at  the  California  State  Library  in  Sacramento  December  28th 
and  29th. 
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Col.  James  E.  Power  has  been  appointed  by  Mayor  McCarthy  to 
succeed  Thomas  Bannerman  on  the  Board  of  Education  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Power  is  a  young  man  of  fine  character,  wide  awake,  and 
is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  city.  Those 
who  know  him  best  believe  that  he  will  endeavor  at  all  times  to 
work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  He  will  have  four  years  to 
serve,  and  during  these  years  will  have  opportunity  to  initiate  some 
excellent  plans  for  the  development  of  the  educational  interests  of 
San  Francisco. 

^c         j£         :£ 

Hugh  J.  Baldwin  held  a  notable  institute  on  December  19th,  20th 
and  21st.  Dr.  Burk  spoke  on  "The  Materials  Used  in  Teaching"  and 
"What  is  Scholarship."  H.  Heath  Borden  of  Vassar,  and  Dr.  Hardy 
were   among   the   instructors. 

*     *     * 

Superintendent  Alfred  Roncovieri  held  an  interesting  institute 
December  27th  to  29th.  The  best  address  of  the  occasion  was  de- 
livered by  Lee  Emerson  Bassett  on  "The  Teaching  of  Poetry."  The 
musical  part  of  the  program  was  of  unusual  excellence. 


THE  NEW  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
POLYTECHNIC  HIGH   SCHOOL 

The  Board  of  Education  has  elected  James  Ferguson  to  succeed 
Walter  N.  Bush.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  a  young  man  of  tremendous  en- 
ergy and  excellent  qualifications  for  the  position.  He  is  a  practical 
mechanic,  and  worked  at  the  printing  trade  for  nine  years  before 
entering  Stanford  University.  He  was  given  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1901  by  Stanford  University.  Mr.  Ferguson  has  had  a  splendid  rec- 
ord as  an  educator;  Washington  State  College  and  School  of  Science 
2  years,  Secondary  Schools  in  California  5  years,  San  Francisco  School 
Department  Sl/>  years,  over  two  years  of  which  he  served  as  deputy 
superintendent  of  schools.  As  a  member  of  the  Moseley  Educational 
Commission  he  visited  Europe  and  made  a  special  study  of  industrial 
education.  He  is  president  of  the  California  High  School  Associa- 
tion, and  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  ac- 
crediting of  the  commercial  and  industrial  subjects  by  the  University 
of  California.  There  is  no  reason  why  San  Francisco  has  not  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  man  to  make  the  Polytechnic  High  School 
of  the  greatest  educational  service  to  the  West. 

A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the  most  popular  song  for 
California  schools  yet  published.  It  has  been  recommended  by  many 
of  our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10  cents.  Address  Mrs 
Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healdsburg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co  . 
770-776  Mission  street,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  S.  C.  T.  A.  ADOPTED  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTIONS 

"We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  State  University  in  Southern 
California. 

"We  favor  an  industrial  education  bill,  as  recommended  by  the 
California  Teachers'  Association. 

"We  urge  legislation,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  intermediate 
schools  in  districts  wishing  to  organize  them. 

"We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  report  in  favor  of  retire- 
ment salaries. 

"We  oppose  Discovery  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Lincoln's 
Birthday  and  Admission  Day,  as  legal  holidays,  but  favor  their  ob- 
servance as  a  part  of  the  school  day  exercise. 

"We  favor  the  consolidation  of  rural  districts  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  special  schools. 

"We  favor  legislation  requiring  preparation  for  teaching  special 
subjects  in  elementary  schools,  equivalent  to  that  required  for  teach- 
ing of  other  subjects. 

"We  favor  the  extension  of  the  compulsory  education  law  to  chil- 
dren 16  years  of  age,  with  a  provision  that  children  over  14  years  may 
be  excused  upon  proper  request. 

"We  favor  State  aid  for  parents  dependent  upon  children  who  are 
compelled  by  law  to  attend  school. 

"We  favor  State  aid  for  vacation  schools  on  the  same  basis  as  that 
given   to   regular   schools. 

"We  favor  provision  for  better  supervision  of  rural  schools. 

"We  favor  legislation  that  will  enable  boards  of  education  to  em- 
ploy principals   and   supervisors  for  a   period  of  four  years. 

"We  request  the  University  of  California  to  give  real  recognition 
to  commercial,  industrial  and  applied  branches,  by  allowing  pupils  to 
offer  these  subjects  for  entrance  in  all  her  courses. 

"We  favor  six-year  courses  in  high  schools." 

*     *     * 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  School  Wo- 
men's Club  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Manx  December  10th,  at  12  o'clock, 
Mrs.  M.  L.  O'Neal  presiding. 

The  regular  routine  business  was  transacted,  seven  new  members 
being  admitted  to  the  club. 

The  program  for  the  day  included  a  paper  on  "Practical  Hints  for 
a  Four  Months'  Tour  of  Europe"  by  one  of  the  members  who  has 
just  returned  from  abroad. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Secretary's  Office,  Winona,  Minnesota, 
December  20,   1910. 

General  Officers:  Ella  Flagg  Young,  President,  Chicago,  111.;  Dur- 
and  W.  Springer,  Treasurer,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary, 
Winona',  Minn. 

Department  Presidents:  National  Council — Charles  H.  Keyes,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Kindergarten — Miss  Jane  Hoxie,  Chicago,  111.;  Element- 
ary— Miss  Adelaide  Steele  Baylor,  Wabash,  Ind.;  Secondard — H.  M. 
Barrett,  Pueblo,  Colo;  Higher — James  H.  Baker,  Boulder,  Colo.;  Nor- 
mal— David  B.  Johnson,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. ;  Superintendence — William 
M.  Davidson,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Manual  and  Art — Clifford  B.  Connelley, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Music — Miss  Elsie  M.  Shawe,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Busi- 
ness— Frank  E.  Lakey,  Boston,  Mass.;  Child  Study — Will  Grant 
Chambers,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Science — George  A.  Cowen,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Physical  Training — Clark  W.  Hetherington,  Chicago,  111.;  School  Ad- 
ministration— L.  D.  Hines,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  Library — Edwin 
White  Gaillard,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Special  Education — Frank  G. 
Bruner,  Chicago,  111.;  School  Patrons — Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.;  Rural  and  Agricultural — James  A.  Barr,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Special  Announcement 

To  Active  Members  and  Others:  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Education  Association  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
selection  of  San  Francisco,  California,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Forty-ninth  Annual  Convention,  July  8-14,  1911. 

All  officers  responsible  for  the  various  programs  of  the  convention 
are  already  at  their  work,  with  assurance  that  the  next  convention 
will  equal  in  character  and  value  any  yet  held.  The  early  date  at 
which  the  selection  of  the  Convention  City  has  been  reached  will 
contribute  to  this  end.  The  dates  July  8-14  were  selected  to  accom- 
modate the  teachers  in  those  States  in  which  the  schools  do  not  close 
before  the  last  week  in  June. 

The  local  organization  at  San  Francisco  will  be  completed  during 
the  present  month  and  will  include  a  system  of  efficient  special  com- 
mittees for  every  department  of  convention  arrangements.  Chief 
among  the  committees  will  be  the  Committee  on  Advance  Member- 
ships, which  has  assumed  the  guarantee  of  furnishing  7,000  advance 
members  from  the  State  of  California  alone.  A  second  special  an- 
nouncement will  be  sent  our  about  February  first,  in  which  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  include  announcement  of  railroad  rates  from  all  con- 
necting associations  east  of  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago,  from  which  points  the  rates  are  already  determined;  while 
the  annual  convention  Program  Bulletin  will  be  issued  in  April,  con- 
tianing  complete  programs  of  all  departments  and  extensive  announce- 
ments regarding  local  arrangements  and  the  accommodation  of  mem- 
bers. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

Baldwin's  Don  Quixote  for  Young  People,  by  James  Baldwin. 
American  Book  Co.,  publishers.  Price  50  cents.  The  most  interest- 
ing passages  of  the  famous  novel  of  Cervantes  are  here  rewritten  for 
young  people  by  one  of  the  leading  authors  of  children's  books.  The 
volume,  which  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  well-known  and  popular 
series  of  Eclectic  Readings,  is  attractively  illustrated  with  sixty  orig- 
inal drawings. 

=i=        *        -f- 

Dann's  Christmas  Carols  and  Hymns,  by  Hollis  Dann,  Professor 
of  Music,  Cornell  University.  American  Book  Co.,  publishers.  Price 
45  cents.  In  this  book  the  author  has  brought  together  the  standard 
Christmas  anthems,  as  well  as  the  best  Christmas  hymns,  and  the 
most  beautiful  and  attractive  Christmas  chorals.  It  is  intended  for 
use  not  only  in  schools,  but  also  for  Christmas  entertainments  by 
church   choirs.     Every   number   in    the   collection   has   been   tested   by 
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the  editor  to  determine  the  best  key  for  the  most  effective  singing. 
Many  of  the  arrangements  are  original,  and  the  superior  excellence  of 
the  selections  will  appeal  to  choir  leaders  and  teachers  of  music  in  the 
schools. 

The  Oregon  Trail,  by  Francis  Parkman.  Edited  with  an  introduc- 
tion and,  notes  by  Clarence  Walton  Vail,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  the 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Brooklyn.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Com- 
pany, publishers.  Price  SO  cents.  Parkman's  The  Oregon  Trail  has 
this  year  been  brought  into  the  list  of  school  classics  by  its  addition 
to  the  readings  for  college  entrance  examinations  in  English.  The 
book  has  become  immediately  popular,  for  its  fresh  and  vigorous  in- 
terest is  readily  apparent.  Francis  Parkman  in  1846,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  made  his  way  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Oregon  country 
through  a  region  traversed  only  by  buffaloes,  Indians,  and  a  few 
emigrants.  His  purpose  was  to  study  Indian  life,  and  the  results  em- 
bodied in  The  Oregon  Trail  constitute  an  important  record  in  Ameri- 
can history.  The  book  is  a  direct  narrative  of  Parkman's  experiences 
from  day  to  day,  with  descriptions  of  the  country  and  the  people. 
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in  lots  of  not  less  than  25.     Send  stamps. 
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Teachers 
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Western  Journal  of  Education  we  are  enabled  to 
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and  a  more  satisfactory  proposition  for  the  pur- 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way           I 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give  some  account  of  what 
he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of 
California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings  on  the  road. 
It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and  so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be 
subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a 
free  and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  people  of  the  State 
and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be 
printed,    too,    provided    that   it    be   brief    and    interesting.) 

The  Wilson  School  in  Tulare  County 

I'm  always  glad  to  get  information  of  school  doings  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  always  interesting  and 
sometimes  it  is  valuable,  as  furnishing  the  example,  the  in- 
centive to  send  out  to  other  people,  where,  mayhap,  it  will 
bear  good  fruit.  It  is  especially  interesting  when  these  bits 
of  information  are  illustrated  by  photographs.  A  picture  or 
two  adds  a  vividness,  a  reality,  that  words  alone  cannot  give. 
For  instance,  here  is  Mr.  C.  C.  Tatum,  the  clerk  of  the  Wil- 
son School,  near  Dinuba,  who  has  sent  a  photograph  of  his 
school  house,  set  in  a  three-acre  grounds,  with  fence,  barn, 
woodhouse,  tennis  court,  basket  ball  and  football  grounds, 
school  gardens  and  all  the  other  belongings  of  a  model  rural 
school. 

California  takes  an  honest  pride  in  its  beautiful  school 
houses,  all  up  and  down  the  State.  This  is  one  of  them.  I 
hope  it  may  furnish  the  spark  that  will  inflame  the  people 
of  some  other  district  and  impel  them  to  destroy  their  untidy 
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school  in  the  simple  Doric  Pigpen  style  of  architecture  and 
substitute  for  it  something  better  for  the  children  and  more 
creditable  to  the  neighborhood. 

*     * 

Legislature  in  Session 

Xot  much  traveling  for  me  to  record  this  month.  The 
Legislature  is  here.  Forty  men  in  the  Senate,  presided  over 
bv^Lieutenant-Governor  Wallace.  Eighty  men  in  the  As- 
sembly, governed  by  Speaker  Hewitt  of  Yuba  County.  A 
swarm  of  employes  and  wouldbe  employes— messengers, 
clerks,  stenographers,  pages,  elevator  men,  porters,  sergeants- 


WILSON  SCHOOL,  TULARE  COUNTY 

A   well   kept   rural    school. 

at-arms,  janitors,  electricians.  A  cloud  of  newspaper  report- 
ers, of  all  ages,  styles  and  positions,  each  particular  one  burn- 
ing with  zeal  to  find  a  sensation,  wild  enough  for  his  editor 
at"  home  to  print.  A  vast  multitude  with  axes  to  grind — 
sometimes  they  are  only  hatchets. 

And  all  this  innumerable  throng  is  excited,  buzzing  about, 
rushing  hither  and  thither,  babbling,  scrapping.  Most  of  the 
males  are  smoking — large,  fat  cigars,  languid  cigarettes, 
plebeian  pipes.  They  buzz  all  day  and  nearly  all  the  night. 
They  eat  strange  foods  at  unearthly  hours,  and  drink  un- 
accustomed liquors  and  breathe  poisoned  air.  They  are  on 
a  fierce  nervous  strain  all  the  time.  Banquets  and  social 
doings  stalk  on  their  trails.     No  wonder  that  stomachs  give 
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way  and  tired  nature  reels  and  reason  totters  on  her  throne 
during  these  three  strenuous  months.  Xo  wonder  that  the 
Sacramento  climate  is  roundly  abused  in  a  thousand  happy 
homes  from  Oregon  to  Mexico ! 


Everybody  Comes 

Stay  at  the  Legislature  awhile  and  everybody  you  ever 
knew  seems  to  come  drifting  by.  The  school  people  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  County  superintendents,  to  get  their 
salaries  raised.  Normal  presidents,  to  hustle  for  appropria- 
tions. Star  eyed  enthusiasts,  to  plead  for  laws  for  the 
betterment  of  the  race.  Everybody  who  has  a  big  New 
Idea.  Everybody  who  thinks  he  has  a  big  New  Idea.  Even- 
body  who  wants  to  enlarge  an  Old  Idea.  Everybody  who 
wants  money.  For,  the  Legislature  holds  the  purse  strings. 
And  hundreds  of  millions  would  not  satisfy  this  innumerable 
company,  that  mostly  comes  to  cry,  "Give,  give." 


School  Bills 

The  Code  Commissioner's  revision  of  the  school  laws  is  the 
largest  single  movement  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Wiley  has  en- 
tirely rearranged  and  readjusted  the  whole  body  of  the  school 
law.  He  has  cut  out  about  100  pages  and  has  clarified  and 
restated  many  provisions. 

There  are  several  bills  for  free  text  books.  The  custom- 
ary propositions  for  abolishing  the  vaccination  law  and  for 
appointing  the  county  superintendents  have  already  been  in- 
troduced. There  are  bills  for  manual  training,  for  teachers' 
pensions,  for  local  institutes,  for  trustees'  institutes. 


Text  Book  Investigation 

One  of  the  legislative  movements  that  is  attracting  much 
sensational  attention  is  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee 
of  five  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  to  investigate 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  text  book  situation. 

This  apparently  grows  out  of  the  speeches  and  campaign 
literature  of  some  of  the  candidates  for  office  at  the  late  elec- 
tion, wherein  they  drew  flaming  pictures  of  the  "school  book 
evil,"  the  "school  book  graft,"  the  "school   book   disgrace"; 
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and  then  pointed  to  themselves  with  modest  pride  as  the 
sole  and  only  lads  to  clean  the  Augean  stables  and  make 
everything  pure  as  snow. 

A  Misleading  Trick 

One  example  of  the  things  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
was  a  comparison  of  text  book  prices  in  California  and  in 
Kansas,  printed  in  a  dodger  and  sent  to  every  newspaper  in 

the  State,  thus : 

California         Kansas 

1st   Reader    30c  10c 

2d    Reader    35c  17c 

3d    Reader    50c  23c 

4th  Reader   60c  30c 

Physiology    50c  5°c 

Arithmetic 60c  35c 

Now,  this  is  a  very  dishonest  thing  indeed.  The  Kansas 
prices  quoted  are  not  the  prices  that  the  children  pay,  but 
the  wholesale  prices  to  the  dealers.  The  California  figures  do 
not  give  the  later,  lower  prices.  Seemingly,  in  the  case  of 
physiology,  Kansas  uses  two  books,  costing  78  cents  whole- 
sale against  California's  one,  at  49  cents  postpaid.  But  in 
the  list  only  one  of  the  Kansas  texts  is  given  and  it  is  the 
same  with  arithmetic  and  other  things. 

But  even  if  the  lists  as  given  were  honest  and  fair,  there 
would  still  be  no  valid  argument  in  them.  They  would  only 
be  traps  for  the  careless  and  the  shallow  to  fall  into.  _  It  is 
no  more  reasonable  or  intelligent  to  compare  books  without 
considering  their  size,  quality,  binding  and  contents  than  it 
would  be  to  compare  horses  without  knowing  or  caring  for 
their  breeding,  training,  condition  or  excellence.  And  it  is 
the  same  way  with  houses.  What  argument  would  you  draw 
from  the  fact  that  you  can  buy  houses  in  Kansas  for  one  thou- 
sand dollars  when  your  own  house  in  California  cost  two 
thousand? 

The  fact  is  that  Kansas  has  a  law  positively  forbidding 
the  adoption  of  any  books  higher  in  wholesale  price  than  the 
above  list.  The  result  is  that  bleeding  Kansas  is  a  dumping 
ground  for  obsolete,  fragmentary,  cheap-made  books.  Pub- 
lishers never  mention  it  when  they  get  an  adoption  there — 
they  are  ashamed  of  it.  The  State  is  endeavoring  even  now 
to  change  the  law  so  that  it  may  secure  the  newer  and  better 
books   for  their  schools. 
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Lord  Bless  You 

But  Lord  bless  you,  I  am  not  defending  the  State  text 
book  system.  It  has  its  faults  and  weaknesses,  the  same  as 
other  things  of  human  origin.  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  one 
to  have  it  good  and  cheap  and  successful.  I  am  ready  and 
willing  always  to  do  all  I  can  to  give  it  publicity,  to  throw 
it  wide  open,  to  counsel  with  anybody,  to  give  every  one  a 
chance  to  show  how  it  may  be  improved.  Really,  however, 
I  have  but  little  responsibility  for  it,  and  no  power  over  it. 
I  am  one  of  a  Board  of  Ten  that  deals  somewhat  with  the 
books.  The  law  closely  outlines  what  we  may  and  may  not 
do.  Individuals  come  and  individuals  go,  but  they  have  little 
effect  upon  a  big  institution  created  by  the  Constitution  and 
controlled  by  the  Law.  Our  State  text  book  system  goes 
back  thirty  years  into  the  past.  In  all  probability  it  will  go 
forward  more  than  thirty  years  into  the  future.  It  is  too  large 
and  strong  a  thing  to  need  my  puny  defense  or  to  heed  my 
blame.  I  shall  not  try  to  defend  it ;  but  now  and  then  I  can't 
refrain  from  pointing  out  some  of  the  crassest  of  the  misunder- 
standings and  misconceptions  and  superstitions  and  ignor- 
ances that  poison  the  popular  mind  in  regard  to  this  subject. 
It  has  enough  real  faults  without  nursing  the  imaginary  and 
the  dishonest  ones. 


The  Senate  Committee 

The  committee,  called  the  "Text  Book  Probe"  by  the  news- 
paper boys,  is  composed  of  the  following  senators :  Strobridge 
of  Alameda  County,  chairman ;  Shanahan  of  Shasta ;  Thomp- 
son of  Los  Angeles;  Avey  of  San  Bernardino;  and  Black  of 
Santa  Clara.  These  are  honest  and  sincere  men,  who  really 
want  to  know  why  people  complain  of  the  school  books,  why 
people  say  they  cost  too  much,  why  people  say  they  are 
changed  every  week,  why  people  say  they  are  plundered  by 
a  trust,  why  they  say  ten  thousand  other  similar  things. 

This  committee  is  under  great  disadvantage.  To  really 
grasp  the  situation  in  its  essential  details  requires  years  of 
effort ;  they  at  best  have  only  a  few  months,  and  those  months 
filled  to  overflowing  with  other  concerns  more  pressing  and 
more  vital  to  each  of  them.  They  are  expected  by  the  sensa- 
tion-lovers to  unearth  vast  and  subterranean  systems  of  graft, 
monumental  rascalities,  sweet  and  salacious  scandals,  hair- 
raising  tales  of  piracy  and  wrong.     But  all  they  have  to  in- 
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vestigate  on  is  a  lot  of  very  ordinary  and  common-place  people, 
plodding  along  day  by  day,  striving  as  best  they  can  to  ad- 
minister a  large  and  complex  and  difficult  undertaking  in  the 
best  ways  they  know ;  making  mistakes  sometimes,  working 
stupidly  sometimes,  ignorant  and  ineffective  sometimes,  after 
the  manner  of  human  nature ;  but  on  the  whole  doing  as  well 
as  can  fairly- be  expected  of  imperfect  creatures  working  with 
an  imperfect  instrument  to  accomplish  imperfect  purposes. 
The  committee  is  made  up  of  sincere  and  practical  business 
men.  They  will  put  in  as  much  time  and  energy  on  this  thing 
as  they  possibly  can ;  and  they  will  come  to  about  the  same 
imperfect  conclusion  given  above ;  they  will  suggest  some 
changes  and  argue  some  improvements  of  an  imperfect  nature, 
which  will  be  gladly  and  imperfectly  accepted;  and  we  shall 
all  go  forward  as  before  with  plodding  and  imperfect  feet.  For 
this  is  the  way  of  the  world. 

Frankness  and  Publicity 

As  a  matter  of  course,  I  have  not  been  in  contact  with  the 
jars  and  jealousies  of  this  question  for  all  these  years  without 
having  some  ideas  and  opinions  about  it,  without  seeing  things 
and  getting  notions  and  impressions.  It  is  perhaps  not  fitting 
for  me  to  go  into  it  further  now.  But  I  shall  try  to  keep  you 
all  posted  as  things  develop,  try  to  give  plenty  of  publicity  to 
all  that  happens.  I  have  an  idea  that  perfect  frankness  and 
full  publicity  will  help  the  matter  more  than  anything  else. 
Teachers  and  high  school  people  are  particularly  concerned 
in  all  this  matter,  because  it  is  likely  to  result  in  greatly  re- 
stricting the  use  of  supplemental  books  and  the  choice  of 
high  school  books. 

By   the    Southern    Sea 

The  City  of  Santa  Monica,  under  the  vigorous,  enthusiastic 
leadership  of  Horace  N.  Rebok,  its  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  has  just  done  a  wonderful  thing — voted  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  a  polytechnic  high  school ;  voted  it  by  a 
majority  of  seven  to  one.  And  'tis  not  a  very  large  town 
either — less  than  ten  thousand  souls.  Rebok  certainly  has 
a  fascinating  opportunity  before  him — to  shape  and  build  a 
great  school  for  growing  humans — with  $200,000  to  do  it  with. 
Well,  it  is  my  guess  that  he  is  equal  to  the  situation.     I. don't 
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know  any  one  with  more  snap  and  go  and  energy  and  ginger 
than  he  has.     I  guess  we'll  hear  from  him  again  in  California. 


Remarkable  Movement 

This  idea  of  polytechnic  education  has  taken  hold  of  the 
cities  of  Southern  California  in  most  striking  and  wonderful 
way.  It  runs  like  wild  fire.  In  the  last  few  months  the  fol- 
lowing towns  have  entered  upon  the  building  of  polytechnic 
high  schools,  each  spending  a  prince's  ransom  upon  the  pro- 
ject. Thus,  Hollywood  $265,000,  Long  Beach  $155,000,  River- 
side $250,000,  Monrovia  $150,000.  Redlands,  Huntington 
Beach,  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego  are  also  in  the  list, 
but  their  exact  figures  I  do  not  recall  just  now. 

And  how  short  a  time  ago  it  is  that  the  new  fad  of  manual 
training  timidly  entered  our  schools,  asking  a  few  hundred 
dollars  only  for  an  outfit  of  tools ! 


ROOSEVELT  ON  CARNEGIE 

At  Harvard  University  Colonel  Roosevelt  paid  this  noble 
tribute  to  Andrew  Carnegie : 

"A  great  and  notable  gift  to  the  cause  of  international  peace 
has  been  announced.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  done  many  things 
for  the  cause  of  peace,  but  none  quite  so  important  as  that 
which  is  today  announced.  He  has  provided  means  which 
will  enable  very  real  progress  to  be  made  in  bringing  about  the 
results  which  he  desires  to  achieve.  He  is  entitled  to  the 
hearty  praise  of  all  good  citizens  here,  of  all  patriots  and  lov- 
ers of  their  country,  no  matter  what  that  country  may  be,  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  for  what  he  has  just  done.  But  re- 
member always  that  the  ultimate  worth  of  this  foundation 
which  he  has  made  will  depend  primarily  upon  the  practical 
good  sense,  the  judgment,  and  the  ability  of  the  men  who, 
administering  the  fund  or  working  under  them,  succeed  in 
translating  the  theory  into  action."  Why  introduce  military 
training  in  high  schools? 

>j=  -!=  ^ 

Miss  Vesta  Gray  was  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  Lemore 
Union  High  School.  Her  place  in  the  Science  Department  of  the 
Hanford  High  was  filled  by  Lewis  Richards  from  San  Bernardino. 
E.  G.  Browne,  teacher  of  German  in  the  Berkeley  High,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  Hanford  High  as  teacher  of  Spanish  and  French. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TO   GIVE  TOILERS 
FREE  LECTURES 

Workingmen  of  all  classes  are  to  be  given  free  courses  of 
lectures  dealing  with  historical,  geographical  and  popular 
topics,  beginning  Friday,  January  27,  following  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  is  carrying  out  plans 
modeled  on  those  adopted  in  New  York  for  the  benefit  of 
toilers.  The  lectures  will  be  given  three  times  each  week  in 
different  school  buildings.  The  most  interesting  speakers  to 
be  obtained  will  deliver  the  talks  and  make  them  impressive, 
but  not  pedantic. 

The  acception  of  the  plan  came  after  Director  Henry  Payot 
had  long  urged  its  adoption  by  San  Francisco  school  author- 
ities. As  a  result  of  his  efforts  free  evening  lectures  were 
finally  arranged  and  Milton  E.  Blanchard  was  appointed  their 
director. 

All  lectures  in  the  opening  series  was  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides.  When  the  attendance  has  increased  the  scope 
of  the  wrork  and  the  number  of  lecture  centers  will  be  en- 
larged. 

Fine  List  Prepared 

Lectures  have  already  been  announced  as  follows : 

Friday,  January  27 — Girls'  High  School,  O'Farrell  and 
Scott  streets,  "Castles  and  Legends  of  the  Rhine,"  B  R. 
Baumgardt. 

Monday,  January  30 — Laguna  Honda  School,  Seventh 
avenue,  between  I  and  J  streets,  "Animal  Traits,"  Matthew 
McCurrie. 

Wednesday,  February  1 — Mission  High  School,  Dolores 
and  Eighteenth  streets,  "Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn,"  David 
Starr  Jordan. 

Thursday,  February  2 — Sutro  School,  Twelfth  avenue,  be- 
tween Clement  and  California  streets,  "A  Trip  Through 
Syria,"   William   H.   Jordan. 

Wednesday,  February  8 — Monroe  School,  Excelsior  av- 
enue and  London  street,  "Continental  Europe,"  J.  Emmet 
Hayden. 
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Saturday,  February  11 — Frank  McCoppin  School,  Sixth 
avenue,  between  B  and  C  streets,  "The  Beauties  of  Hawaii," 
Roger  Sprague. 

Wednesday,  February  15 — Crocker  School,  Page  street, 
between  Broderick  and  Baker,  "Wanderings  Along  the 
Equator,"  Ford  E.  Samuel. 

Thursday,  February  16— Madison  School,  Clay  street,  near- 
Cherry,  "Educational  Value  of  Museums,"  John  P.  Young. 

Thursday,  February  23 — Laguna  Honda  School,  Seventh 
avenue,  between  I  and  J  streets,  "Java,  the  Pearl  of  the 
Orient,"  Alexander  Russell. 

Friday,  February  24 — Mission  High  School,  Dolores  and 
Eighteenth  streets,  "Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,"  Henry  Payot. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  SAN  JOSE  STATE  NORMAL 
PLAN  A  GREAT  WORK 

At  two  recent  meetings  held  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  State  Normal  of  San  Jose,  plays  for  a 
greater  organization  were  discussed  and  put  into  working.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation meeting  in  Berkeley  when  a  number  of  the  members  gath- 
ered for  luncheon  in  the  private  dining  room  of  the  Hotel  Shattuck. 
A  discussion  was  opened  up  after  luncheon  and  Mr.  Roy  Thompson, 
President  of  the  Association,  Dr.  M.  E.  Dailey,  President  of  San 
Jose  Normal,  Miss  Mary  Carmichael  of  San  Jose,  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Association,  Drs.  H.  M.  Bland,  Anne  M.  Nicholson,  and  E.  R. 
Sayder  of  the  Normal  faculty,  and  Miss  Violet  Brown  of  Berkeley 
offered  the  many  valued  suggestions  that  will  become  the  working 
basis  of  the  Association  for  this  year. 

At  a  recent  meeting  held  in  San  Jose  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Association  it  was  decided  that  the  Association  should  start  an 
Allen  Memorial  Fund — which  fund,  when  sufficient,  shall  be  used 
for  the  erection  of  an  Allen  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  women  students. 
The  significance  of  the  use  of  Professor  Allen's  name  in  such  a 
project  needs  little  explanation  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  early 
history  of  California.  Plans  also  are  under  way  for  a  minor  or- 
ganization of  Alumni  through  the  county  secretary — which  individual 
shall  notify  other  resident  members  of  the  proceedings  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  A  great  reunion  is  to  be  held  in  San  Jose  in  June, 
1911,  and  hundreds  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance. 

*     *     * 
Dr.  A.   E.  Winship,  the  genial  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  talented  lecturer,  will  visit  the  Pacific  Coast 
in   March.     It  has  been   some   years   since   Dr.   Winship  visited   Cali- 
fornia, and  his  host  of  friends  will  be  delighted  to  welcome  him. 


UNIVERSITY  STANDARDS  AND 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

By  Orrin  Leslie  Elliott 

(A  paper  read  before  the  Forum,  at  Stanford  University, 
December  15,  1910.) 

In  addressing  this  club  two  months  ago,  Professor  Barrows 
made  reference  to  the  current  criticism  and  depreciation  of  the 
American  college.  This  criticism  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  the  college  does  not  make  good.  Its  output 
is  wofully  disappointing.  Its  business  is  to  prepare  young 
men  and  women  for  effective  living  in  their  time  and  place, 
to  equip  them  for  the  responsibilities  and  duties  which  every 
generation  in  turn  must  meet  and  discharge  if  the  standards 
of  civilization  are  to  be  maintained  and  pushed  forward.  The 
charge  is  that  college  graduates  do  not  meet  the  test;  they 
do  not  measure  up  to  the  requirements ;  they  are  deficient 
in  those  very  qualities  which  the  higher  education  is  sup- 
posed especially  to  nurture. 

Professor  Barrows  would  frankly  accept  the  situation;  the 
fact  is  mainly  true;  the  explanation  is  that  too  much  has  been 
expected  of  the  college.  College  students  are  too  immature. 
A.s  one  goes  about  the  campus  it  is  groups  of  boys  and  girls 
that  he  meets,  full  of  the  playtime  spirit,  not  taking  learning 
seriously,  their  minds  filled  with  games  and  social  functions. 
Better  recognize  that  it  is  so,  consider  the  college  period  as  an 
extension  of  the  playground,  and  not  expect  of  it  equipment 
for  the  serious  part  of  life. 

Professor  Barrows  was  holding  a  brief  for  the  graduate 
school,  whose  function  should  be,  as  he  conceived  it,  to  do 
exactly  what  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  of  the  undergraduate 
college.  That  point  I  do  not  wish  to  follow.  But  that  which 
Professor  Barrows  passed  off  carelessly  as  an  added  argument 
for  the  graduate  school  may  well  be  the  object  of  further  in- 
quiry. If  it  is  true  that  the  college  has  failed,  there  is  some- 
thing pathetic  in  the  situation  thus  presented.  Because  educa- 
tion is  one  thing  to  which  Democracy  has  pinned  its  faith. 
And  the  outward  progress  of  education  has  been  all  and  more 
than  its  wildest  enthusiasts  could  have  dreamed.  From  kin- 
dergarten to  university  the  wealth  of  the  State  has  been  poured 
out.  and  the  State's  bounty  supplemented  by  unparalleled  pri- 
vate munifkience,  until  the  highest  education  is  within  reach 
of  the  humblest  youth  in  the  land.     Within  a  single  genera- 
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tion,  while  population  has  increased  but  a  hundred  per  cent, 
the  attendance  upon  institutions  of  higher  education  has  in- 
creased four  hundred  per  cent.  The  expansion  in  secondary 
education  has  been  no  less  significant.  In  1880  there  were  no 
four-year  high  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  the  whole 
number  of  secondary  schools,  public  and  private,  was  only 
1,400.  In  1907  the  number  had  risen  to  10,238,  an  increase 
of  over  seven  hundred  per  cent.  And  the  modern  high  school 
course  comprehends  a  broader  training  than  was  given  by  the 
college  of  fifty  years  ago !  Everything  would  seem  to  be  pre- 
pared for  college  work  of  the  highest  efficiency. 

By  common  admission,  quite  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
Different  colleges  are  differently  affected,  but  the  same  virus 
has  found  its  way  to  all.  "The  college  has  lost  its  definite- 
ness  of  aim,"  says  former  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  "There 
is  no  question,"  affirms  Mr.  Flexner,  "that  the  college  is  under 
fire.  .  .  The  college  faces  the  new  and  unforseen  problems 
rather  helplessly.  It  is  bewildered.  .  .  Unless  I  greatly 
err,  the  college  has  already  lost  a  trick  or  two."  "Notwith- 
standing the  enormous  improvement  and  growth  in  machinery, 
plant,  and  facilities  of  our  colleges,"  declares  Mr.  Birdseye, 
"their  methods  and  systems  are  archaic  and  the  average  of 
their  product — from  the  point  of  workmanship — has  decidedly 
deteriorated."  "The  important  thing" — I  quote  from  Flex- 
ner's  American  College — "is  to  realize  that  the  American  col- 
lege is  deficient,  and  unnecessarily  deficient,  alike  in  earnest- 
ness and  in  pedagogical  intelligence ;  that  in  consequence  our 
college  students  are,  and  for  the  most  part,  emerge,  flighty, 
superficial  and  immature,  lacking  as  a  class  concentration, 
seriousness  and  thoroughness.  .  .  A  youth  may  win  his 
degree  on  a  showing  that  would  is  an  office  cost  him  his  desk." 
There  is  "on  the  one  side  a  formidable  array  of  scholars  and 
scientists,  libraries,  laboratories,  publications ;  on  the  other, 
a  large,  miscellaneous  student  body,  marked  b)^  an  immense 
sociability  on  a  commonplace  basis  and  widespread  absorption 
in  trivial  and  boyish  interests.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the 
disparity?  Clearly  the  college  fails  to  enlist  a  respectable 
portion  of  the  youth's  total  energy  in  intellectual  effort ;  either 
its  sincerity  or  its  pedagogical  intelligence  is  discredited  by  the 
occupations  and  diversions  which  it  finds  not  incompatible 
are  concerned,"  says  Professor  Munsterburg,  "one  imperative 
change  stands  in  the  center  of  every  platform  :  scholarship  must 
receive  a  more  dignified  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
graduates.     .      .     So  long  as  the  best  human  material  in  our 
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colleges  considers  it  as  more  or  less  below  its  level  to  exert 
effort  on  its  studies ;  so  long  as  it  gladly  leaves  the  high  marks 
to  the  second-rate  grinds,  and  considers  it  the  part  of  a  real 
gentleman  to  spend  four  years  with  work  done  well  enough 
not  to  be  dismissed,  and  poorly  enough  never  to  excel,  there 
is  something  vitally  wrong  in  the  academic  atmosphere."  Presi- 
dent Lowell,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  University  Con- 
vocation at  Albany,  said  :  "It  requires  little  familiarity  with 
students  to  recognize  that  they  not  only  regard  the  athlete 
or  the  man  of  social  prominence  as  a  far  more  promising  per- 
sonality than  the  high  scholar,  but  that  rank  itself  is,  in  their 
minds  little  or  no  indication  whatever  of  the  qualities  that 
make  for  success  in  life.  This  feeling  seems  to  have  been 
progressive,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  words  used  to  indicate 
the  student  who  works  hard.  A  generation  ago  he  was 
called  a  'grind,'  but  now  he  is  often  referred  to  as  a  'greasy 
grind,'  the  adjective,  of  course,  being  used  to  denote  contempt. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  respect  for  scholar- 
ship has  even  been  so  low  in  any  institution  of  learning  as 
it  is  in  American  colleges  at  the  present  day." 

We  may  listen  also  to  the  breezy  catalogue  of  our  neigh- 
bor, Professor  Gayley.  Speaking  of  the  college  student,  he 
says :  "What  with  so-called  'college  activities,'  by  which  he 
must  prove  his  allegiance  to  the  university,  and  social  func- 
tions by  which  he  must  recreate  his  jaded  soul,  no  margin  is 
left  for  the  one  and  only  college  activity — which  is  study. 
Class  meetings,  business  meetings,  committee  meetings,  edito- 
rial meetings,  football  rallies,  vicarious  athletics  on  the  bleach- 
ers, garrulous  athletics  in  dining  room  and  parlor  and  on  the 
porch,  rehearsals  of  the  glee  club,  rehearsals  of  the  mandolin 
club  and  of  the  banjo,  rehearsals  for  dramatics,  college  dances 
and  class  banquets,  fraternity  dances  and  suppers,  preparations 
for  the  dances  and  banquets,  more  committees  for  the  prepara- 
tions; a  running  up  and  down  the  campus  for  ephemeral  items 
for  ephemeral  articles  in  ephemeral  papers,  a  soliciting  of  ad- 
vertisements, a  running  up  and  down  for  subscriptions  to  the 
dances  and  the  dinners  and  the  papers  and  the  clubs  ;  a  run- 
ning up  and  down  in  college  politics,  making  tickets,  pulling 
wires,  adjusting  combinations,  canvassing  votes — canvassing 
the  girls  for  votes,  spending  hours  at  sorority  houses  for 
votes — spending  hours  at  sorority  houses  for  sentiment :  talk- 
ing rubbish  unceasingly,  thinking  rubbish,  revamping  rub- 
bish— rubbish  about  high  jinks,  rubbish  about  low,  rubbish 
about  rallies,  rubbish  about  pseudo-civic  honor,  rubbish  about 
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girls — what  margin  of  leisure  is  left  for  the  one  activity  of  the 
college,  which  is  study?" 

According  to  the  Briggs  report  of  1904  Harvard  students 
averaged  twelve  hours  of  classroom  work  and  thirteen  hours 
of  outside  work  per  week,  or  four  hours  per  day  only,  devoted 
to  the  business  of  the  undergraduate.  Four  years  later  the 
Dean  could  still  say :  "That  the  present  standard  of  work  'to 
pass'  is  low,  the  investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Improv- 
ing Instruction  showed ;  undergraduates  of  today  almost  with- 
out exception  frankly  admit  it.  To  obtain  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  'grades  above  D'  ('the  requisite  number  of  CV  is  the 
common  phrase)  requires  almost  no  study,  and  only  briefly 
concentrated  labor;  nowhere  except  in  a  college  would  the 
work  which  produces  'the  requisite  number  of  C's,'  the  so- 
called  satisfactory  record,  be  tolerated  from  youths  of  equal 
age  and  endowment — nowhere  else  where  young  men  are  sup- 
posed to  be  seriously  at  work  is  so  low  a  standard  in  quality 
endured." 

In  his  report  of  the  same  year  Dean  Ferry  of  Williams  says : 
"The  spirit  of  the  college  is  excellent  in  all  respects  save  that 
of  lack  of  seriousness  toward  the  work  of  the  classroom. 
Could  the  undergraduate  be  made  to  believe  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  devote  serious  and  uninterrupted  effort  to  the  study 
of  the  matter  set  before  him  in  his  college  courses,  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  college  would  leave  little  to  be  desired." 

Mr.  Birdseye  counted  twenty-seven  distinct  interests  and 
occupations  which  engage  the  student  in  a  modern  university, 
outside  of  the  work  for  which  the  university  exists.  "The 
teachers  in  our  colleges,"  says  Woodrow  Wilson,  "are  men 
of  learning  and  conceive  it  their  duty  to  impart  learning; 
but  their  pupils  do  not  desire  it ;  and  the  parents  of  their  pupils 
do  not  desire  it  for  them.  .  .  Many  of  the  parents  of  our 
modern  undergraduates  will  frankly  tell  you  that  what  they 
want  for  their  sons  is  not  so  much  what  they  will  get  in  the 
classroom  as  something  else,  which  they  are  at  a  loss  to  de- 
fine, which  they  will  get  from  the  associations  of  college  life." 
Speaking  of  amusements  and  athletic  activities,  he  says : 
"Athletics  has  no  competitor  except  these  amusements  and 
petty  engrossments ;  they  have  no  serious  competitor  except 
athletics.  The  scholar  is  not  in  the  game.  He  keeps  modestly 
to  his  classroom  and  his  study  and  must  be  looked  up  and 
asked  questions  if  you  would  know  what  he  is  thinking  about. 

He  deplores  athletics  and  all  the  other  absorbing  and 
non-academic  pursuits  which  he  sees  draAving  the  attention  of 
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his  pupils  .  .  but  he  will  not  enter  into  competition  with 
them." 

In  looking  for  a  scapegoat  our  critics  have  found  the 
elective  system  the  most  handy.  Those  who  hark  back  to  the 
old  humanistic  college,  like  Princeton's  ex-president,  and.  those 
who  recognize  that  the  old  has  gone  forever,  like  Mr.  Flexner, 
seem  to  unite  on  this  point.  The  elective  system  does  well 
enough  for  the  seriously  minded.  What  does  it  do  for  his 
brother,  of  opposite  inclination?  asks  Mr.  Flexner.  "It  simply 
furnishes  him  an  abundant  opportunity  to  exercise  a  low  in- 
genuity in  picking  his  way  to  a  degree  with  the  least  exer- 
tion, the  least  inconvenience  in  the  way  of  hours,  the  least 
shock  to  the  prejudices  which  function  for  him  in  place  of 
ideas,  tastes,  and  convictions.  He  comes  out  at  the  spout  as 
he  went  in  at  the  hopper — except  for  the  additional  moral 
havoc  wrough  \*j  four  years  of  'beating  the  game.'  '  Wood- 
row  WTilson  finds  the  evil  of  the  elective  system,  not  so  much 
in  the  easy  escape  of  the  loafer  as  in  the  heterogeneity  intro- 
duced, the  dilution  of  the  college  atmosphere  with  professional 
and  vocational  aims.  "It  is  notorious,"  he  says,  "how  deep 
and  how  narrow  the  absorptions  of  the  professional  school 
are.  .  .  The  work  to  be  done  in  them  is  as  exact,  as  definite, 
as  exclusive  as  that  of  the  office  and  the  shop.  .  .  It  does  not 
beget  generous  comradeship  or  any  ardor  of  altruistic  feeling 
such  as  the  college  begets.  It  does  not  contain  that  general 
air  of  the  world  of  science  and  letters  in  which  the  mind  seeks 
no  special  interest,  but  feels  every  intimate  impulse  of  the 
spirit  set  free  to  think  and  observe  and  listen — listen  to  all  the 
voices  of  the  mind."  Yet  Princeton,  of  all  American  colleges 
freest  of  the  taint  of  the  elective  system,  had  become,  as  de- 
scribed by  President  Wilson  himself,  the  pleasantest  country 
club  in  America.  Under  the  preceptorial  system  President 
Wilson  is  now  able  to  report  Princeton  as  a  place  where  under- 
graduates do  a  fair  amount  of  good,  intelligent  work — "but," 
he  adds,  "nothing  to  get  excited  about!" 

President  Lowell  notes  that  what  has  given  these  twenty- 
seven  occupations — at  least  the  absorbing  ones — their  fascina- 
tion is  the  spirit  of  emulation  which  they  foster  and  bring 
out  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  corrective  therefore  is  to  put 
the  spirit  of  emulaion  into  scholarship,  to  find  the  American 
equivalent  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  dual  pass-and-honor 
system.  On  this  point  Professor  Munsterberg  says :  "If  we 
can  foster  scholarship  by  an  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  by 
all  means  let  us  use  it.      We  may  hope  that  as  soon  as  better 
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traditions  have  been  formed,  and  higher  opinions  have  been 
spread,  the  interest  in  the  serious  work  will  replace  the  motives 
of  vanity.  .  .  Of  course,  no  one  can  overlook  some  intrinsic 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  plans.  No  artificial  premium 
can  focus  on  the  scholar  that  same  amount  of  flattering  interest 
and  notoriety  which  the  athletic  achievement  represents,  in 
that  little  field,  a  performance  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  best.  The  scholarly  work  of  the  undergraduate,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  its  highest  point  necessarily  remains  nothing 
but  a  praiseworthy  exercise,  incomparable  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  great  scholars.  The  student  football  player  may  win 
a  world's  record ;  the  student  scholar  in  the  best  case  may 
justify  noble  hopes,  but  his  achievement  will  be  surpassed  by 
professional  scholars  every  day." 

In  trying  to  domesticate  the  Oxford-Cambridge  system 
Columbia  has  hit  upon  an  interesting  principle  of  segregation, 
described  in  the  October  "Educational  Review."  A  generation 
ago  few  students  entered  college  without  the  definite  desire  to 
obtain  a  scholarly  education.  The  student  body  was  small  and 
united  in  aim.  Today  conditions  are  far  otherwise.  The 
spread  of  popular  secondary  education,  the  rapid  increase  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  have  placed  a  college  education  within 
the  reach  of  those  lacking  both  scholarly  ambition  and  the 
traditions  of  culture,  but  to  whom  have  come  the  opportunity 
and  desire  for  social  betterment.  A  boy  of  this  sort  is  sent  to 
college  in  order  that  in  later  life  he  may  mingle  freely  and 
equally  with,  college-bred  men,  that  he  may  learn  how  to  get 
along  with  his  fellows,  and  by  contact  with  them  have  his 
angularities  removed.  "It  is  quite  idle,"  declares  Professor 
Mitchell,  "to  object  that  the  college  exists  primarily  for  the 
production  of  scholarship  and  the  training  of  scholars. 
That  has  happened  in  collegiate  education  which  is  not  un- 
known in  commercial  industry;  the  by-products  have  been 
discovered  to  possess  unsuspected  values,  and  in  the  wide- 
spread popular  demand  for  them  a  profound  change  has  been 
wrought  in  the  college  clientele  and  in  the  needs  which  the 
logical  extension  of  the  system  of  free  election  we  could  let 
each  take,  for  an  appropriate  fee,  whatever  he  might  desire  of 
the  goods  trie  college  had  to  offer."  This  deduction  Professor 
Mitchell  rejects  because  "on  every  side  the  system  of  free 
election  has  failed  and  broken  into  chaos  precisely  because  the 
college  is  not  a  commercial  enterprise."  "Yet  it  is  equally 
futile  and  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  make  scholars  of  those  who 
have  no  scholarly  aptitude  or  ambition."     Both  kinds,   how- 
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ever,  may  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  same  college,  through 
not,  he  thinks,  in  the  same  classes.  For  the  one  class  Columbia 
will  provide  scholarly  training;  for  the  other,  something  dif- 
ferent. In  Mr.  Dooley's  college,  when  the  applicant  for  ad- 
mission arrives,  "th'  prisident  takes  him  into  a  Turkish  room, 
gives  him  a  cigarett,  an'  says:  'Me  dear  boy,  what  special 
branch  iv  larnin'  wud  ye  like  to  have  studied  f'r  ye  be  our 
compenint  professors?1"  The  Columbia  president  will  not  do 
this;  but  Columbia's  enforced  regimen  for  by-product  majors 
will  at  least  eschew  the  "futile  and  ridiculous"  attempt  to  im- 
pose a  scholarship  upon  them. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  if  the  analyses  represent  the  case  at 
all  fairly,  the  remedies  seem  inadequate.  The  elective  system, 
for  example,  is  a  manifestation  on  the  academic  side  of  a 
transformation  which  has  covered  the  whole  range  of  college 
activity.  Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this  result.  The 
quickening  principle  was  the  German  university  ideal  carried 
over  to  the  American  college  by  pioneers  in  that  great  pro- 
cession of  American  youth  who  have  sought  the  stimulus  of 
German  scholarship.  Coincident  with  this  has  been  the 
development  of  secondary  education  and  the  postponement  of 
the  period  of  college  training.  When  the  entering  age  was 
pushed  up  from  twelve  and  thirteen  to  sixteen,  eighteen,  and 
even  higher,  a  change  in  discipline  was  necessary.  The  multi- 
plication of  subjects  of  study  made  some  sort  of  selection 
inevitable.  If  Harvard  were  to  schedule  but  seventeen  courses 
the  elective  system  could  be  abandoned — for  seventeen  courses 
constitute  a  four  years'  program;  whereas,  if  all  the  courses 
now  offered  were  prescribed  for  graduation  it  would  take  the 
student  more  than  seventy  years  to  earn  his  degree.  Of  sheer 
necessity  some  freedom  of  choice  must  be  conceded  :  and  the 
invitation  to  the  student  to  share  in  the  selective  process  has 
been  the  most  clarifying  principle  in  modern  higher  education. 
The  system  has  grown  because  it  has  worked.  The  supplant- 
ing of  the  old  self-improvement,  or  culture  theory,  by  the  Ger- 
man ideal  of  scholarship  gave  a  tremendous  impulse  to  serious 
college  work.  And  with  serious  college  work  in  hand  both 
the  old  paternalism  and  the  childishness  of  the  schoolboy  col- 
lege must  necessarily  slough  off.  "I  will  not  ask  you  to  be 
true  to  us,"  President  White  said  at  the  opening  of  Cornell 
University  in  1868.  "I  will  ask  you  to  be  true  to  yourselves. 
In  1  leaven's  name,  be  men  !  Is  it  not  time  that  some  poor  stu- 
dent traditions  be  supplanted  by  better?  You  are  not  here 
to  be  made  ;  von  are  here  to  make  vourselves.      You  are  not 
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here  to  hang  upon  a  university ;  you  are  here  to  help  build  a 
university.  This  is  no  place  for  children's  tricks  and  toys,  for 
exploits  which  only  excite  the  wonderment  of  the  boarding- 
school  misses.  You  are  here  to  begin  a  man's  work  in  the 
greatest  time  and  land  the  world  has  yet  known."  Cornell 
students  responded  to  this  appeal,  and  so  did  students  the 
country  over  to  similar  appeals.  Throwing  dead  cats  through 
class  room  windows,  locking  professors  in  their  rooms,  muff- 
ling college  bells,  levitating  domestic  animals  to  third-floor 
chapels,  and  like  customs,  though  they  died  hard,  actually 
died.  Definiteness  of  purpose  was  given  to  college  study. 
The  new  subjects,  with  their  fresh  and  unexplored  fields,  ab- 
sorbed the  student  and  gave  him  a  seriousness  his  predecessor 
had  lacked.  A  manlier  attitude  prevailed.  Co-education  be- 
gan to  arrive  ;  and  in  all  the  State  universities  particularly,  the 
presence  of  a  body  of  serious-minded  young  women  did  much 
to  elevate  the  atmosphere  of  college  life.  The  superfluous 
energies  of  youth  heretofore  wasted  in  boyish  tricks  and  worse 
turned  to  athletic  sports,  and  to  developing,  one  after  the 
other,  the  twenty-seven  activities  Mr.  Birdseye  has  noted. 
The  testimony  to  the  improvement  in  manners  and  morals 
within  the  student  body  is  overwhelming.  Petty  regulations 
and  rules  of  conduct  atrophied  and  dropped  off.  College 
students  began  to  be  regarded  and  to  feel  as  men  and  women, 
with  responsibility  for  their  own  conduct — to  the  profit  of  all 
and  to  the  immense  relief  of  college  authorities. 

The  flowering  period  of  this  cycle  may  be  roughly  fixed  as 
the  twenty-five  years  from  1870  to  1895.  All  went  well  so 
long  as  the  impulse  set  free  by  the  liberalizing  of  the  college 
curriculum  lasted,  and  while  the  college  constituency  was 
essentially  homogeneous.  In  the  later  years  certain  vital 
changes  were  taking  place,  partly  as  the  result  of  these  very 
movements,  partly  from  influences  outside  the  college.  Wealth 
and  luxury  became  widely  diffused.  The  schools  multiplied 
and  were  free,  and  the  opportunity  of  school  and  college  came 
without  effort.  Going  to  college  became  part  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  a  boy's  and  girl's  life.  With  youths  that  were  earn- 
est there  came  also  to  college  doors  troops  of  the  unearnest. 
The  twenty-seven  student  activities  became  more  and  more 
engrossing.  Within  the  college  boundaries  there  has  grown 
up  a  rival  institution,  with  antagonistic  aims  and  ideals,  to 
which  the  student  body  gives  first  allegiance. 

If  the  college  faces  this  new  situation  rather  helplessly,  as 
Mr.  Flexner  affirms,  it  is  because  analogy  has  here  played  its 
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old  trick.  As  a  matter  of  fact  absolute  election  of  studies  by 
the  student  has  nowhere  existed.  But  in  the  wider  matters  of 
conduct  and  in  the  question  whether  to  study  or  not  to  study 
the  college  has  drifted  without  any  clear  principle  of  action. 
College  students  have  been  treated  as  men  and  women,  with 
good  results.  Therefore,  they  are  men  and  women.  There- 
fore, whatever  the  results,  they  must  be  treated  as  men  and 
women  with  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  men  and 
women.  Whatever  happens  the  college  can  do  nothing  except 
in  the  sphere  of  moral  influence.  As  Mr.  Birdseye  sees  it, 
"subtantially  all  direct  control  of  the  personal  freedom  of  the 
students  has  been  given  up  except  in  cases  where  their  action 
becomes  scandalous  or  they  break  the  public  law.  .  .  .  The 
absolute  personal  freedom,  which  in  many  instances  is  but 
another  name  for  laxity,  undoubtedly  tends  strongly  and  con- 
stantly to  personal  shiftlessness  and  laziness  as  well  as  to  bad 
mental  and  moral  habits.  .  .  .  With  the  freedom  of  their 
fraternity  and  club  life  and  the  absence  of  faculty  and  paren- 
tal restraint,  have  come  constant  distractions  from  study  in 
connection  with  a  succession  throughout  the  year  of  class, 
fraternity,  and  intercollegiate  games  of  football,  baseball, 
basketball,  tennis,  golf,  chess;  of  rowing,  track,  and  athletic 
meets  ;  of  glee,  mandolin,  banjo,  and  other  musical  and  dram- 
atic clubs  or  associations ;  of  receptions  and  other  social 
functions;  of  literary  dailies,  weeklies,  monthlies,  and  annuals; 
and  even  of  intercollegiate  debates.  ...  In  most  colleges 
there  has  grown  up  a  decidedly  false  atmosphere,  which  affects 
adversely  the  personal  lives  of  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of 
the  students."  "I  know  of  no  place,"  wrote  the  Dean  of  a 
Western  university  to  Mr.  Birdseye,  "where  so  much  fine 
material  coming  from  the  country  and  small  towns  has  been 
ruined  by  a  single  half-year  of  idleness  and  extravagance. 
The  worst  elements  of  city,  social,  and  fraternity  life  seem  to 
be  those  most  eagerly  grasped  after  and  most  incessantly 
followed." 

Suppose  we  follow  the  course  of  an  imaginary  freshman  at 
the  composite  college  of  our  critics ;  one  who  is  well-prepared, 
with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  undertaking,  and  un- 
sophisticated. What  he  seeks  the  college  has  to  offer :  facili- 
ties, scholarly  standards,  inspiring  teachers.  It  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  he  will  reach  his  goal.  In  the  first  place  the 
scholarly  atmosphere  is  not  very  evident — to  a  Freshman. 
For  days,  weeks  even,  before  the  opening  old  students  have 
drifted  in.     Thev  have  not  done  this  in  order  to  consult  the 
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authorities  the  better  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the  studies  of 
the  year.  They  have  plans  of  their  own.  They  are  at  starting 
the  wheel  within  the  wheel.  They  are  about  the  planning  of 
courses  in  athletics,  in  dramatics,  in  rushing,  in  tubbing,  in 
college  traditions  generally.  They  have  their  own  uses  for  the 
incoming  freshman  class,  and  their  own  elaborate  and  trying 
admission  requirements.  They  condescend  to  notice  the  fac- 
ulty's college  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  their  pro- 
teges in  tow  and  make  a  dead  set  against  some  assumed  weak 
spot  in  the  college's  entrance  defences.  Mostly,  to  the  fresh- 
man's eye,  there  is  a  whir  of  automobiles,  a  rushing  to  and 
fro  with  excited  conferences  over  innumerable  projects  which 
bear  little  relation  to  the  ideals  with  which  he  set  out  from 
home.  The  conversation  he  hears  is  not  of  studies  or  ideals 
of  study.  The  standards  of  conduct,  of  appreciation  of  price- 
less opportunity,- are  what  might  be  expected  of  a  generation 
brought  up  on  the  modern  daily  newspaper,  with  town  and 
city  environment,  whose  fathers  will  set  them  up  in  business 
when  college  days  are  over,  and  who  take  with  ill-grace  and 
much  contempt  of  regulations  the  little  learning  they  cannot 
avoid  without  risking  the  pleasures  and  excitements  which 
chiefly  mark  their  progress  toward  a  learned  degree.  If  the 
freshman  is  put  wise  early  he  learns  to  submit  with  as  much 
composure  as  possible  to  whatever  rough  treatment  of  his 
own  person  the  college  world  decrees  as  appropriate  to  his 
crude  state  of  development :  the  college  authorities  not  being 
in  this  game  either.  If  above  the  hubbub  his  ear  catches  the 
announcement  of  an  address  to  the  entering  class,  by  the 
president  of  the  college,  on  Thursday  evening,  he  knows  that 
is  a  signal  for  special  activity  on  the  part  of  his  sophomore 
friends.  Consequently  he  stays  in  his  room — unless,  per- 
chance, constrained  to  come  flying  forth  in  unceremonious 
fashion.  But  if  the  meeting  be  advertised  for  mid-day  he  may 
hear,  for  the  moment,  an  echo  of  those  ideals  and  principles 
which  had  beckoned  and  fortified  him  as  he  made  his  decision 
for  a  college  course.  This  impression,  however,  is  quickly 
swallowed  up  in  the  whoop-er-up  speeches  and  cheers  in  behalf 
of  college  activities,  in  which  the  faculty  seemingly  participates 
with  equal  abandon.  On  registration  day,  for  a  brief  space 
the  college  once  more  seems  to  hold  sway.  Then  it  and  its 
ideals  fade  into  dim  distance,  while  the  real,  absorbing  college 
of  student  life  resumes  the  scepter.  When  classes  begin  he 
follows  instinctively  a  habit  not  yet  outgrown,  and  essays  to 
enroll  with  his  instructors.     But  the  freshman  who  had  been 
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something  of  a  leader  in  his  home  school,  who  was  thought  to 
have  learned  a  measure  of  self-reliance,  who  had  even  filled  a 
position  of  responsibility  in  a  very  real  experiment  in  self- 
government,  now  finds  that  he  has  by  no  means  learned  his 
place.  While  the  academic  sideshow  of  lectures  and  recita- 
tions is  getting  itself  started  in  halting  fashion,  the  freshman 
is  in  the  fierce  struggle  and  joy  of  real  college  life.  As  free 
of  conventional  wrappings  as  nature  made  him,  he  is  paraded 
and  tubbed  in  open  daylight  around  faculty  lawns  and  by 
campus  houses,  and  whiles  away  the  forenoon  in  stunts  which 
teach  him  his  place  some  more  and  further  his  initiation  into 
that  innermost,  sacredest  circle,  the  Knights  of  the  College 
Tradition.  Since  nothing  can  be  done  unless  you  get  student 
sentiment  behind  it  the  faculty  sits  in  helpless  inactivity;  or.  if 
the  emotions  are  much  stirred,  rushes  to  its  laboratories  and 
attempts  to  think  out  some  serum  which  will  work  upon  the 
student  mind  and  permit  it  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  studies 
of  the  college  curriculum  ! 

At  last,  it  may  be,  the  freshman  is  started  in  his  studies. 
Hut  attending  classes  and  studying  lessons  is  not  as  he  had 
pictured  it.  The  men  whose  names  and  imposing  academic 
biographies  had  awed  him  from  the  pages  of  the  college  cata- 
logue he  must  now  learn  to  look  at  from  the  angle  of  his 
sophisticated  companions.  This  one,  frankly,  is  a  chump ;  this 
other  can  be  counted  on  to  do  the  fair  thing  and  not  flunk  a 
fellow  ;  that  one  will  be  down  on  you  anyhow.  One  is  to  be 
worked  in  one  way  ;  another,  in  another  way.  In  this  class  you 
can  safely  cut  as  much  as  you  like ;  in  this  other  it  is  necessary 
to  look  after  answering  roll  call.  The  main  object  is  to  keep 
from  flunking  out;  for  as  yet  absolute  immunity  has  not  been 
achieved,  and  real  college  life  is  too  pleasurable  to  be  hazarded 
too  far.  Getting  something  from  the  course  is  at  least  second- 
ary. Getting  the  credit  at  present  seems  necessary,  and,  when 
hard  pressed,  one's  wits  need  to  be  well  sharpened.  Why 
should  one  be  too  scrupulous,  since  it  is  only  the  book  account 
that  matters?  Bluffing  runs  naturally  into  something  more 
effective,  and  the  freshman  sees  the  game  of  cheating  going  on 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  Sometimes  the  instructor  seems 
to  him  to  be  aware  of  the  game,  but  too  embarrassed  to  call 
for  the  cards;  cannot  afford,  in  fact,  to  become  unpopular,  for 
may  not  the  instructor's  comfort,  not  to  say  his  standing  in  the 
college,  depend  on  the  good  will  of  the  student?  Once  in  a 
while  the  Committee — blankety  symbol  of  all  that  is  hateful 
in  an  otherwise  lovely  environment — the  Committee  connects 
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with  some  luckless  offender,  who,  bruised  and  bewildered, 
presently  finds  himself  at  the  edge  of  the  campus.  All  of 
which  would  be  tragic,  were  it  not  so  grotesque,  for  but  a 
single  head  has  been  hit  out  of  a  multitude  just  below  the 
line  of  breastworks.  More  and  more  absorbing  are  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  college  of  student  life ;  more  and  more  the  fac- 
ulty's college  and  its  obtrusive  exercises  become  an  incubus, 
more  and  more  its  occasional  interferences  become  irritating 
and  objects  of  student  wrath.  Dissipation  masks  as  good 
fellowship.  The  grosser  temptations  lose  horns  and  hoof. 
The  freshman  himself  may  be  neither  athlete,  nor  actor,  nor 
editor,  nor  society  devotee.  But  he  learns  to  be  vicariously 
active  in  all  these  pursuits ;  in  an  atmosphere  of  hazing,  sham- 
ming, bleachering,  beating  the  game,  his  whole  moral  and  in- 
tellectual structure  suffers  irreparable  shock. 

Let  us  hasten  away  from  this  impossible  college  and  come 
back  for  a  brief  space  to  the  real  institution,  in  which  never- 
theless some  portion  of  this  virus  is  at  work.  And  first,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  day  is  not  to  be  saved  by  a  return  to  fixed 
programmes  of  study  made  out  of  faculty  piecings.  Nor  can 
Woodrow  Wilson,  or  his  successors,  succeed  in  drawing  off 
from  the  great  mass  of  undergraduates  the  saving  remnant 
foreordained  to  be  separated  for  four  years  from  all  training 
that  bears  upon  a  special  task — attractive  as  that  ideal  may 
be.  Xor  will  President  Hadley's  ideal — "where  a  student 
learns  things  that  he  is  not  going  to  use  in  after  life  by  methods 
that  he  is  going  to  use" — ever  again  dominate  the  college. 
President  Wilson  found  the  work  of  the  professional  school 
"as  exact,  as  definite,  as  exclusive  as  that  of  the  office  and  the 
shop."  The  college  can  stand  a  large  infusion  of  this  ideal. 
Columbia's  plan  of  providing  an  academic  annex  for  majors 
in  dullness,  athletics,  and  social  functions  seems  none  too  prom- 
ising. The  Junior  College,  and  other  compartment  arrange- 
ments, useful  perhaps  as  administrative  makeshifts,  are  futile 
as  attempts  to  segregate  differing  ideals  of  education. 

In  turning  to  greater  administrative  efficiency  as  a  remedy, 
one  cannot  but  sympathize  with  the  gentle  plaint  of  Professor 
Showerman :  "The  Professor  thought  of  the  administration  of 
his  college — of  all  the  regents,  registrars,  clerks,  secretaries, 
committees,  and  advisers,  of  all  the  printing  and  writing  and 
classifying  and  pigeon-holing,  of  all  the  roll-calling  and  quiz- 
zing and  examination.  What  was  all  this  marvelous  system 
for?  Why,  simply  this:  in  order  that  young  men  and  women 
who  came  to  college  to  get  an  education  might  be  prevented 
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from  avoiding  the  very  thing  they  came  for!"  Humiliating 
as  the  admission  may  be,  that  is  about  what  it  has  come  to. 
Of  regents  and  registrars  and  pigeon-holing  and  classifying 
we  have  perhaps  a  sufficiency.  But  of  that  concern  for  what 
Mr.  Birdseye  calls  the  Student  Life  Department — ninety  per 
cent  of  the  student's  actual  time — there  is,  alas,  not  a  suffi- 
ciency. 

Professor  Barrows,  who  frankly  abandons  the  undergrad- 
uate college  as  a  period  of  serious  intellectual  effort,  would 
still  think  of  it  as  a  moral  opportunity — not  for  courses  in 
ethics  and  formal  moral  teaching,  I  take  it,  but  that  by  some 
process  or  other  these  bright,  alert  girls  and  boys  might  be 
enough  arrested  in  their  absorbing  play  to  see,  in  the  scholarly 
atmosphere  shed  from  above,  in  the  quiet  ideals  of  the  cloister, 
in  generous  comradeship  with  generous  comrades,  a  moral 
quality  and  beauty  that  should  win  their  allegiance  and  emula- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  too  much  reliance 
on  the  theory  that  somehow,  through  the  mysterious  processes 
of  Providence,  just  spending  four  years  in  college  is  in  itself 
a  saving  and  redeeming  grace ;  that  somehow  shamming,  and 
dissipation,  and  moral  lapse  in  college  do  not  count  in  later 
life — since  these  also  are  exercise  and  training  in  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  "One  way 
to  deal  with  these  strange,  excited,  inexperienced,  and  intensely 
human  things  called  freshmen,"  says  Dean  Briggs  of  Harvard, 
"is  to  let  them  flounder  till  they  drown  or  swim  ;  and  this  way 
has  been  advocated  by  men  who  have  no  sons  of  their  own. 
It  is  delightfully  simple,  if  we  can  only  shut  eye  and  ear  and 
heart  and  conscience ;  and  it  has  a  kind  of  plausibility  in  the 
examples  of  men  who  through  rough  usage  have  achieved 
strong  character.  'The.  objection,'  as  the  master  of  a  great 
school  said  the  other  day,  'is  the  waste ;  and,'  he  added,  'it  is 
such  an  awful  thing  to  waste  human  life !'  " 

A  great  mob  of  boys  and  girls  are  thronging  the  entrances 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  All  need,  most  are  entitled 
to,  training;  but  not  all  are  fitted  and  adapted  to  the  college. 
Some  ought  to  be  in  the  shops  and  marts  and  homes  acquiring 
discipline  by  contact  with  hard  realities.  Some  are  morally 
tainted  and  impervious  to  intellectual  appeal.  The  mass  is 
plastic  and  possible  of  development  into  capable,  self-reliant 
citizenship.  If  the  college  cannot  find  out  these  facts,  who 
can?  If  the  college  cannot  rid  itself  of  the  unworthy,  who  is 
to  do  it?  If  the  college  cannot  make  its  standards  dominate 
the  college  world,  how  can  its  work  become  effective?     Up 
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against  these  problems,  the  college  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  carelessness  and  ineffectiveness.  In  a  situation 
where  youths  are  on  the  way  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
but  not  yet  arrived,  where  standards  are  necessarily  blurred 
and  confused,  the  college  has  been  more  or  less  helpless,  be- 
cause it  has  not  squarely  faced  the  problems  involved.  It 
must  be  said  again,  the  college  cannot  go  back  into  the  old 
boarding-school  chrysalis.  Athletics,  amusements,  student  ac- 
tivities, exercise  of  responsibility  were  all  welcomed  into  the 
college  as  aids  to  normal  living,  as  making  student  life  more 
wholesome.  And  so  they  were,  and  did.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem  these  are  not  yet  widely  enough  diffused.  We  have 
come  to  our  present  plight  because  the  college  has  had  no 
consistent  conception  of  its  function  in  these  matters.  Har- 
vard has  retained,  the  genial  loafer  for  the  possible  good  that 
might  come  ''from  contact  between  his  back  and  the  bricks  of 
the  college."  But  what  about  the  contagion  of  his  presence 
in  a  place  where  sound  standards  have  to  struggle  to  keep 
even  a  foothold?  Other  institutions  have  sought  to  rigidly 
exclude  those  who  did  not  measure  up  to  a  fixed  standard, 
though  by  a  rough  surgery  that  has  sometimes  seemed  to 
treat  measles  and  appendicitis  pretty  much  alike.  "It  is  com- 
paratively simple,"  says  Mr.  Flexner,  "to  extirpate  those  who 
appear  to  be  the  weaker  brethren ;  but  it  is  not  a  whit  more 
intelligent  than  to  pull  every  aching  tooth."  Yet  the  aching 
tooth  needs  attention,  and  it  must  come  to  pulling  at  last,  if 
nothing  else  is  done. 

Again,  faculties  are  adjured  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  students  and  to  pay  them  social  attentions.-  Excellent 
advice — usually  where  it  is  not  needed !  Occasions  may  not 
be  forced.  Social  relations  must  spring  normally  out  of  other 
relations.  Instructors  may  rightly  be  reminded  of  respon- 
sibility and  duty,  but  the  up-to-date  college,  as  Mr.  Birdseye 
would  phrase  it,  cannot  rely  on  untrained,  voluntary  service 
where  training  and  unremitting  attention  are  needed.  Nor  can 
the  college  turn  to  its  Dean  or  Adviser  and  demand  of  him 
the  physical  impossibility  of  knowing  every  student  and  his 
particular  problems  and  needs. 

We  may  look  hopefully  to  the  preceptorial  experiment  of 
Princeton ;  as  also  upon  the  system  of  advisers  which  Cali- 
fornia and  other  institutions  are  developing  with  a  view  to  giv- 
ing the  stumbling  freshman  the  guidance  he  needs,  and  to  sav- 
ing as  much  material  as  possible  from  the  college  scrap-heap. 
There   is   promise   also   in  the   serum   treatment  of   President 
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Lowell,  and  one  may  reasonably  expect  the  academic  doctors, 
in  the  end,  to  produce  a  really  valuable  compound. 

Yet  these  are  only  palliatives.  The  effective  solution  of 
the  problem — the  relation  of  student  activities  to  university 
standards — is  so  simple  that  I  hesitate  to  mention  it.  "It  is 
that  the  college  take  charge  of  its  own  affairs."  Through  these 
later  years  Alma  Mater  has  been  piling  up  her  equipment,  em- 
ploying more  and  more  professors,  proclaiming  her  wares, 
absorbed  in  the  task  of  growing.  With  some  uneasiness,  but 
with  affected  unconcern,  she  has  seen  growing  up  over  against 
her  own  growth  this  monstrous  structure  of  student  activities, 
this  artificial  world  of  student  life  incased  in  traditions  too 
sacred  to  be  scrutinized  and  presided  over  by  that  stuffed 
Goddess  of  Liberty  known  as  College  Spirit.  Remembering 
that  she  once  relieved  herself  of  all  in  loco  parentis  functions 
and  that  all  her  students  are  men  and  women,  Alma  Mater 
has  walked  gingerly  around  this  mountain  and  tried  her 
level  best  to  fit  into  the  place  assigned  her.  It  is  Alma 
Mater  who  has  failed  to  notice  the  aching  tooth  or  con- 
nived to  conceal  its  existence  from  the  doctors  of  the 
scholarship  committee.  It  is  Alma  Mater  who  has  per- 
mitted athletics  and  dramatics  and  the  social  whirls  and 
editorialing  and  the  rest  of  the  twenty-seven  activities 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  safety  and  sanity.  It  is 
Alma  Mater  who  cannot  bear  the  responsibility  of  dropping 
men  from  college,  who,  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  goodness 
is  not  created  by  legislation,  thinks  only  of  serums  that  raav 
influence  student  sentiment  or  grasps  at  Columbia's  peptonized 
diet  as  a  means  of  providing  degrees  for  those  quite  divorced 
from  college  study. 

Alma  Mater's  helpless  concern  recalls  Mrs.  Stetson-Gil- 
man's  encounter  with  the  Obstacle.  Climbing  up  the  moun- 
tain one  day  she  finds  a  Prejudice  blocking  the  path,  cutting 
off  the  view,  and  absolutely  refusing  to  move.  She  makes 
polite  request,  she  argues,  she  scolds,  she  implores — all  of  no 
avail. 

"So  I  sat  before  him  helpless. 

In  an  ecstacy  of  woe ; 
The  mountain  mists  were  rising  fast. 

The  sun  was  sinking  slow, — 
When  a  sudden  inspiration  came. 

As  sudden  winds  do  blow. 
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"I  took  my  hat,  I  took  my  stick, 
My  load  I  settled  fair, 
I  approached  that  awful  incubus 
With  an  absent-minded  air — 
As  if  he  wasn't   there." 

Actually  the  only  reason  why  these  twenty-seven  activities 
do  not  stand  in  their  proper,  subordinate  place — are  not  at 
once  put  where  they  belong — is  the  inconstant  will  of  Alma 
Mater. 

When,  however,  I  said  that  the  remedy  was  simple,  I  did 
not  mean  that  it  could  be  applied  any  how,  any  way.  The 
means  deserve  careful  thought  and  the  exercise  of  such  good 
sense  as  colleges  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  command. 
But  the  main  point  is  the  will  and  determination  of  Alma 
Mater  to  have,  and  to  have  respected,  standards  of  under- 
graduate conduct  and  achievement.  In  the  face  of  such  de- 
termination the  loftiest  structure  buttressed  by  college  tradi- 
tion is  a  mere  house  of  cards.  Happily  the  mind  of  youth  is 
plastic,  and  the  hoariest  college  custom  may  on  occasion  be 
treated  exactly  as  if  it  wasn't  there.  Certain  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind,  with  generous  effort  to  improve  opportunity,  are 
minimum  cjualifications  for  membership  in  a  college.  The  col- 
lege has  the  duty  and  the  authority — may  it  also  have  the 
courage — to  set  up  and  maintain  standards  which  will  justify 
indeed,  and  increasingly.  Democracy's  faith  in  Education. 


London  teachers  are  to  have  pensions  that  are  well  worth 
while.  The  teachers  of  London  have  just  secured  a  munici- 
pal superannuation  scheme  complementary  to  the  national 
scheme.  The  national  scheme,  which  applies  to  all  elementary 
school  teachers,  has  always  been  regarded  as  most  inadequate. 
What  has  happened  is  that  in  London  the  national  pensions 
are  now  to  be  supplemented  by  municipal  pensions.  The  two 
together  will  secure  for  teachers  a  retiring  allowance  approxi- 
mating to  what  in  England  they  call  the  "civil  service  scale" 
— that  is,  two-thirds  of  the  teacher's  average  salary. 


O.  W.  Erlewine,  City  Superintendent  of  Sacramento,  has  been  re- 
elected for  another  four-year  term.  He  will  have  served  twenty-two 
years  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  term.  His  honesty,  efficiency 
and-  sound  educational  sense  has  kept  the  schools  of  the  City  of 
Sacramento  in  the  front  rank. 


EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

By  Job  Wood  Jr. 

The  following  is  a  brief  review  of  the  bills  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  to  date  relating  to  education: 

Assembly  Bills 

A.  B.  No.  3.  By  Mr.  Benedict.  To  Regulate  the  Civil  Service 
of  the  State  of  California  and  Civil  Divisions  Thereof. 

Creates  Civil  Service  in  State  and  county  offices,  provides  Civil 
Service  Commission,  provides  for  examinations  and  appropriates 
$55,000  for  expenses  of  the  work.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  author  to 
continue  in  office  those  who  are  employed  in  State  or  county  office  as 
assistants  excepting  chief  and  first  deputy.  The  chief  will  be  elected 
as  in  the  past  and  then  select  first  deputy  as  now.  S.  B.  No.  17.  By 
Senator  Roseberry,  is  identical. 

A.  B.  No.  58.  By  Mr.  Chandler.  Established  a  State  Normal 
School  at  Fresno,  County  of  Fresno,  State  of  California,  and  Making 
an  Appropriation  for  the  Construction  of  a  Building,  and  the  Main- 
tenance of  Said  School.  S.  B.  No.  11,  by  Senator  Carl  Wright,  is 
identical. 

A.  B.  No.  71.  -By  Mr.  Beatty.  To  Amend  Section  Six  Hundred 
and  Forty-nine  of  the  Civil  Code,  Relating  to  Articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Seminaries  of  Learning. 

A.  B.  No.  72.  By  Mr.  Beatty.  To  Amend  Section  Six  Hundred 
and  Fifty  of  the  Civil  Code,  Relating  to  the  Powers  of  Boards  of 
Trustees   of  Colleges   and  Seminaries   of  Learning. 

A.  B.  No.  108.  By  Mr.  Chandler.  To  Add  a  New  Section  to  the 
Political  Code  to  be  Numbered  1566,  Providing  *for  the  Holding  of 
School    Trustees    Meetings. 

This  bill  creates  an  annual  trustees'  meeting  to  be  called  by  County 
Superintendent  for  one  day,  and  provides  for  traveling  expenses 
from   unapportioned   school   fund. 

A.   B.   No.    112.     By  Mr.   Lamb. 

This  provides  for  the  sale  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  and  for  the 
purchase  of  another  site. 

A.  B.  No.  113.  By  Mr.  Smith.  To  Amend  Section  1874  of  the 
Pouitical  Code  of  the  State  of  California,  by  Amending  Subdivision 
10  Thereof,  Providing  for  a  Free  Distribution  of  Text-Books  in 
Common  Schools. 

The  plan  of  this  bill  is  for  the  county  to  buy  books  from  the 
State  and  distribute  them  to  children  free. 

_  A.  B.  No.  133.  By  Mr.  Randall.  To  Promote  Education  in 
Literature,  Music  and  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Making  an  Appropriation 
Therefor. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  State  board  of  art  education,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  the  superintendent  of  art  education,  which  shall  supervise  all 
matters  of_  art  education   in  accordance  with  this  act. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  encourage  art.  It  provides  a  Superin- 
tendent  of  Art   in    office   of   Superintendent   of   Public    Instruction. 

A.  B.  No.  201.  By  Mr.  Young.  To  Amend  the  Political  Code 
of  the  State  of  California  by  Adding  a  New  Section  Thereto  to  be 
Designated  and  Numbered  Section  1893,  Providing  for  the  Payment 
of  Interest  on  Unpaid  School  Warrants. 
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A.  B.  Xo.  218.  By  Mr.  Tibbits.  Amending  Section  1634  of  the 
Policital   Code,   Relating  to   Duty  of  Census   Marshal. 

Section  1.  Section  1634  of  the  Political  Code  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1634.  Duty  of  Census  Marshal.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
census  marshal: 

1.  To  take  annually,  between  the  fifteenth  and  thirtieth  days  of 
March,  inclusive,  a  census  of  all  children,  including  the  children  of 
Indian  parents  who  pay  taxes,  or  who  are  not  living  in  the  tribal 
relation,  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  were  residents  of  his 
district  on  said  fifteenth  day  of  March. 

This  is  identical  with  S.  B.  No.  252,  by  Senator  Shanahan. 

A.  B.  No.  240.     By  Mr.  Griffin. 

This  bill  amends  the  compulsory  education  law,  extending  age 
from  fourteen   to  fifteen  years. 

A.  B.  Xo.  242.  Bv  Mr.  Griffin.  To  Amend  Section  1830  of  the 
Political  Code  of  California,  Relating  to  School  Elections,  and  to 
Provide  for  the  Submission  of  the  Question  of  Free  Text  Books  to 
the  Electors  of  School  Districts,  at  Such  Elections. 

This  bill  allows  school  districts  to  vote  a  special  tax  with  which 
to    buy    free    text   books. 

A.  B.  Xo.  243.     By  Mr.  Griffin. 

This  bill  provides  that  bonds  may  be  voted  with  which  to  buy 
free  text  books. 

A.  B.  No.  244.  _  By  Mr.  Griffin. 

This  bill  provides  for  buying  text  books  when  special  tax  or 
bonds   have   been   voted   for   this   purpose. 

A.  B.  No.  256.  By  Mr.  Mott.  To  Establish  a  State  Training 
School  for  Girls,  to  Provide  for  the  Maintenance  and  Management 
of  the   Same,   and   to   Make   an   Appropriation   Therefor. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  State  training  school 
for  the  confinement,  discipline,  and  instruction  of  such  girls  as 
may  be  committed  to  it  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  be  known  as  the 
State  Training  School  for  Girls.  S.  B.  XTo.  165,  by  Senator  Burnett, 
is   identical. 

A.  B.  Xo.  267.  By  Mr.  Benedict.  To  Amend  an  Act  Entitled 
"An  Act  to  Amend  Section  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-eight  of  the 
Political    Code,    Relating  to   the   Apportionment  of  School   Funds." 

Section  1.  Section  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  Polit- 
ical Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1858.  The  school  superintendent  of  every  county  and  city 
and  county  must  apportion  all  State  and  county  school  moneys  for 
the  elementary  grades  of  his  county  or  city  and  county  as  follows: 

1.  He  must  ascertain  the  number  of  teachers  each  district  is. en- 
titled to  by  calculating  one  teacher  for  every  district  having  thirty- 
five  or  a  less  number  of  units  of  average  daily  attendance  and  one 
additional  teacher  for  each  additional  thirty-five  units  of  average  daily 
attendance,  or  _  fraction  of  thirty-five  not  less  than  fifteen  units  of 
average  daily  attendance  as  shown  by  the  annual  school  report  of  the 
school  district  for  the  next  preceding  school  year;  and  (  )  in  dis- 
tricts wherein  separate  classes  are  established  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf,  as  provided  in  section  sixteen  hundred  and  eighteen  of  this 
code,  an  additional  teacher  for  each  nine  deaf  children,  or  fraction  of 
such  number,  not  less  than  five,  actually  attending  such  classes.     (       ). 

A.  B.  Xo.  368.  By  Mr.  Benedict.  To  Repeal  Article  VIII  of 
Title  III,  Part  III,  of  the  Political  Code. 

Section  1.  Article  VIII  of  title  III  of  part  III  of  the  Political 
Code  is  hereby  repealed. 

This  repeals  all  laws  relating  to  taking  school  census.     A.  B.  Nos. 
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267  and  268  and  S.  B.  Nos.  203  and  204,  by  Senator  Thompson,  should 
be  read  together  as  they  are  identical.  t  These  are  the  important 
educational  bills  to  date  as  they  do  away  with  the  school  census  and 
use  the  average  daily  attendance  in  estimating  the  number  of  teach- 
ers to  which  a  district  or  county  is  entitled.  This  will  save  from 
$50,000  to  $70,000  to  the  school'  districts  of  the  State  and  provide 
a   surer  basis  upon  which  to  estimate  teachers. 

Change  of  Law  Estimating  Teachers  on  Attendance  Instead  of  Census 

The  following  will  show  the  gain  or  loss  by  counties  in  making 
the  apportionment  which  was  made  on  January  10,  1911  had  the  law 
which  is  proposed  by  Senate  Bill  No.  203  (Thompson)  and  Assembly 
Bill  No.  367   (Benedict)   been  in  force: 

Name    of   County —           Teachers,  Apportionment. 

Loss.  Gain.  Gain.  Loss. 

Alameda     4.  $11,486.80 

Alpine     15.60 

Amador    1.27  171.70 

Butte     8.  $      620.80              

Calaveras     .59  389 .  50 

Colusa     5.13  920.50 

Contra   Costa    10.  952.80               

Del  Norte    1.  88.40               

El    Dorado    3.41  485.70              

Fresno     43.56  6,813.60               

Glenn     7.85  1,570.30              

Humboldt    14.  1,713.20   ' 

Imperial      1.  215.20 

Inyo     2.  710.80 

Kern     3.  508.20 

Kings    8.64  1,297.20-           

Lake    1.72  33.40               

Lassen     226.80 

Los  Angeles     180.74  24,767.50              

Madera      2.86  347.40               

Marin    1.59  586.90 

Mariposa    1.38  506.20 

Mendocino     .' 27  1,190.70 

Merced      .' 1.99  302.10 

Modoc     4.  1,326.00 

Mono     3.  800.00 

Monterey     4.56  2,197.60 

Napa     9.92  1,605.60              

Nevada      4.  220  20 

Orange      17.44  2,497.60               

Placer 2.01  276.00 

Plumas      2.  689.20 

Riverside      

Sacramento      

San   Benito    

San     Bernardino 

San  Diego   

San   Francisco    ..98.  .' 38  083  60 

San  Joaquin    21.06  3,242.60 

San  Luis   Obispo 5.  331  20 

San    Mateo    5 .26  106.20            ' ' 

Santa   Barbara    3.72  214.40 

Santa    Clara    2.02  '3.309.80 

Santa   Cruz    4.25  171.90 


21.20 

3,626.40 

23.06 

3,167.00 

1.93 

112.50 

21.70 

2,812.60 

18.10 

1,987.40 
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Name    of   County —           Teachers,  Apportionment. 

Loss.  Gain.  Gain.  Loss. 

Shasta     1.                 1,137.60 

Sierra     3.  564.80               

Siskivou      3.                 1,543.20 

Solano     4.22                   674.60 

Sonoma     10.68  278.00              

Stanislaus     17.36  2,040.40               

Sutter      2.  133.20               

Tehama     2.50                   5.80 

Trinity     1.                   377.20 

Tulare     18.48  2,522.40              

Tuolumne     4.  581.60               

Ventura     4.37  203.30              

Yolo    2.45                  73.50 

Yuba     10.                 2,850.00 

The  law  as  proposed  will  estimate  the  number  of  teachers  on 
average  daily  attendance  in  place  of  on  census  using  35  as  the  re- 
quirements for  a  teacher  and  a  fraction  of  15  or  more.  This  will 
give  8,799  teachers  on  attendance  in  place  of  8,402  on  census,  or  397 
more.  This  will  require  $99,250  more  money  to  complete  the  teacher 
basis  and  will  lessen  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  on  average  daily 
attendance  that  much  or  about  40  cents  per  pupil.  This  causes  every 
county  to  lose  on  average  daily  attendance  apportionment  in  the 
amount  of  about  40  cents  per  pupil.  Twenty-eight  counties  make 
this  up  and  gain  under  this  law.  Thirty  counties  lose  under  this  law 
or  would  have  lost  on  the  last  apportionment  made  on  January  10, 
1911. 

Fractional  teachers  as  given  above  are  caused  by  joint  school  dis- 
tricts. 

S.  B.  Xo.  369.  By  Mr.  Benedict.  To  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  County  Free  Libraries  in  the  State  of  California. 

Section  1.  The  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  several  counties  shall 
have  power  to  establish  and  maintain,  within  their  respective  counties, 
county  free  libraries  in  the  manner  and  with  the  functions  prescribed 
in  this  act. 

S.  B.  Xo.  379.  By  Mr.  Williams.  To  amend  Section  1617  of  the 
Political  Code  of  California,  Relating  to  the  Powers  and  Duties  of 
Boards  of  School  Trustees  and  City  Boards  of  Education. 

This  bill  provides  for  salary  to  begin  on  date  of  employment  of 
teacher  and  extend  for  one  year  unless  resignation  of  teacher  takes 
place.      This  is  identical  with  S.  B.  Xo.  195,  by  Senator  Curtin. 

A.  B.  Xo.  390.  By  Mr.  Jones.  To  Add  a  Xew  Section  to  the  Po- 
litical Code  of  California  to  be  Xumbered  Sixteen  Hundred  and  Three 
Relating  to  Incurring  and  Paying  Expenses  of  Elections  in  School 
Districts. 

This  provides  for  paying  election  officers  from  the  school  fund. 

A.  B.  Xo.  391.  By  Mr.  Telfer.  To  Amend  Section  1874  of  the 
Political  Code  Relative  to  the  Duties  of  the  Text  Book  Committee. 

This  bill  revises  the  text  book  law  in  small  details  of  administration. 

A.  B.  Xo.  405.  By  Mr.  Bohnett.  To  Amend  Section  1785  of  the 
Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California,  Relating  to  Support  of  Fligh 
Schools. 

This  bill  changes  the  plan  of  paying  tuition  of  pupils  attending  high 
school  from  outside  the  righ  school  district.  In  determining  cost  the 
average  attendance  is  used  in  place  of  enrollment. 

A.  B.  Xo.  406.  By  Mr.  Bohnett.  Amend  Section  1696  of  the 
Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California,  Relating  to  the  Duties  of 
Teachers. 
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This  bill  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  attendance  of  pupils  in 
grammar  schools  to  the  district  in  which  such  pupils  live.  If  this 
bill  becomes  a  law  children  attending  a  school  in  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict will  be  counted  in  the  district  in  which  they  live. 

A.  B.  No.  413,  414  and  415.  By  Mr.  Mott.  This  bill  gives  the 
County  Superintendent  power  to  hold  local  institutes  in  place  of 
county  institutes  if  he  chooses. 

Senate  Bills-  No.  298,  299  and  300.  By  Senator  Roseberry.  These 
bills  are  identical  with  the  above. 

A.  B.  Nos.  434  and  435.  By  Mr.  Benedict.  To  Amend  Sections 
649  and  650  of  the  Civil  Code,  Relating  to  Colleges. 

A.  B.  No.  613.  By  Mr.  Young.  To  establish  a  State  Training  High 
School  on  or  near  University  grounds  at  Berkeley. 

A.  B.  No.  486.  By  Mr.  Hall.  Amends  Section  1662  by  provid- 
ing separate  schools  for  Mongolian,  Japanese,  Malay  and  Hindoo 
children  and  excludes  adults  of  such  races  from  public  schools. 

A.  B.  No.  545.  By  Mr.  Tibbits.  Changes  date  of  taking  school 
census  from  April  to  March. 

A.  B.  No.  648.  By  Mr.  Young.  Amends  Section  2255  of  the 
Political  Code,  relating  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

A.  B.  No.  563.  By  Mr.  Griffin.  Amends  Section  1817  of  the 
Political  Code  relating  to  County  School  Tax.  It  fixes  the  amount 
per  teacher  as  the  minimum  at  $650  in  place  of  $550. 

A.  B.  No.  564.  By  Mr.  Griffin.  Amends  Section  1770  of  the 
Political  Code  by  providing  one  annual  teachers'  examination  and  one 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  County  Board  sees  need  for  same. 

A.  B.  No.  571.  By  Mr.  Brown.  To  Amend  Section  Fifteen  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-Six  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California, 
Relating  to  School  Districts  in  Incorporated  Cities  and  Towns,  and  the 
Annexation  Thereto  of  the  Remainder  or  Any  Part  of  the  Remainder 
of  the  District  or  Districts  from  Which  Such  City  or  Incorporated 
Town  Was   Organized. 

A.  B.  No.  589.      By  Mr.  Bessisink. 

This  bill  is  in  the  form  of  "an  act,"  and  provides  for  "mock  elec- 
tions" in  high  schools  at  the  time  of  holding  general  elections. 

A.  B.  No.  592.  By  Mr.  Williams.  To  Amend  Sections  Six  Hun- 
dred and  Eighty-One  of  the  Political  Code  Relating  to  the  Conversion 
of  School  Funds  Into  Bonds  and  Providing  for  Notice  to  be  Given 
to  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  State  Treasurer  of  Bonds  Ready  to 
be  Sold.      Senate  Bill  No.  680,  by  Senator  Curtin,  is  identical. 

A.  B.  No.  630.  By  Mr.  Wylie.  To  Repeal  Article  Eighteen  of 
Chapter  Three,  Title  Three,  Part  Three  of  the  Political  Code  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  to  Add  a  New  Article  Numbered  Eighteen  to 
Chapter  Three  of  Title  Three,  Part  Three  of  the  Political  Code,  Re- 
lating to  the  Establishment  of  Industrial,  Technical  and  Agricultural 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools. 

This  is  the  "Weinstock  Industrial  Education  Act."  Senate  Bill 
No.  441,  by  Senator  Strobridge,  is  identical. 

A.  B.  No.  640.      By  Mr.  Randall. 

Section  1.  An  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  encourage  and  provide  for 
a  general_  vaccination  in  the  State  of  California,"  approved  February 
20,  1889,  is  hereby  repealed. 

A.  B.  No.  644.      By  Mr.  Bishop. 

This  bill  amends  Section  1840  of  the  Political  Code  relating  to 
Special  Taxes.  It  gives  the  people  a  protest  against  the  estimate 
made  by  the  board  of  trustees.  S.  B.  No.  486,  by  Senator  Cullen,  is 
identical. 
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A.  B.  No.  650.  By  Mr.  Bishop.  Amends  Section  1818  of  the 
Political  Code  by  changing  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  total 
assessment  roll  for  delinquency  from  15  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.  S.  B. 
No.  484,  by  Senator  Cutten,  is  identical. 

A.  B.  No.  668.  By  Mr.  Judson.  To  Establish  a  State  Poly- 
technic School  in  the  County  of  San  Diego,  and  Making  an  Appropria- 
tion   Therefor. 

A.  B.  No.  711.  By  Mr.  Jasper.  To  Establish  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic  School  in  the  County  of  Humboldt,  and  Making  an 
Appropriation  Therefor. 

A.  B.  No.  728.  By  Mr.  Bohnett.  To  Amend  Section  1617  of  the 
Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California,  Relating  to  the  Duties  of 
Boards  of  School  Trustees  and  Boards  of  Education. 

This  bill  enables  boards  of  trustees  to  employ  teachers  for  two 
years  or  less  and  to  pay  teachers  by  the  calendar  month  in  place  of 
the  school  month. 

A  number  of  other  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Assembly 
for  appropriations  for  the  several  Normal  Schools  and  the  Polytechnic 
School. 

Senate  Bills 

S.  B.  No.  15.  By  Senator  Estudillo.  Appropriating  Money  for  the 
Erection  of  Buildings  on,  and  Acquiring  Title  to  the  Land  of  the  State 
Branch  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Located  at  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  General  Improvements  Thereon. 

S.  B.  No.  16.      By  Senator  Curtin. 

This  is  to  harmonize  the  law  providing  State  aid  for  high  schools 
with  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  1. 

S.  B.  No.  46.      By  Senator  Caminetti. 
.    This  bill  doubles  the  amount  of  State  aid  to  high  schools,  making 
it  $30  per  pupil. 

S.  B.  No.  51.     By  Senator  Caminetti. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  article,  to,  to  be  designated  and  numbered  Arti- 
cle IXa,  of  Chapter  III,  of  Article  III,  of  Part  III  of  said  Code,  re- 
lating to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

January  5 — Read  first  time.  To  printer.  January  9 — From  printer. 
January  9 — To  committee. 

This  bill  provides  four  years  primary  and  four  grammar  school. 
Then  it  provides  a  three  years'  course  in  "grammar  high"  four  years 
"high  school"  and  two  or  more  years  of  "college  high."  The  thought 
is  to  provide  an  advanced  grammar  school  in  districts  in  which  no  high 
school  is  located.      The  college  high  is  a  post  graduate  high  school. 

S.  B.  No.  111.      By  Senator  Boynton. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  retirement  salaries  for  public  school  teach- 
ers of  this  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  revenue  therefor. 

January  6 — Read  first  time.  To  printer.  January  9 — From  printer. 
January  9 — To  committee. 

This  is  the  "Teachers'  retirement"  bill.  A  teacher  may  be  re- 
tired at  sixty,  if  he  has  taught  or  served  at  school  administration 
for  thirty  years.  The  amount  to  be  paid  is  from  State  funds  and  is 
on  a  sliding  scale. 

S.  B.  No.  159.  By  Senator  Hare.  An  Act  to  amend  Section  2  of 
an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  regulating  employment  of  children,  prohibit- 
ing the  employment  of  certain  illiterate  minors,  providing  for  the  em- 
ployment here  by  the  Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
providing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof,  approved  February  30, 
1905. 
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S.  B.  Xo.  412.  By  Senator  Caminetti.  To  Amend  an  Act  Entitled 
"An  Act  Relating  to  Revenue  and  Taxation,  Providing  for  a  License 
Tax  Upon  Corporations,  and  Making  an  Appropriation  for  the  Pur- 
pose of  Carrying  Out  the  Objects  of  This  Act,"  Approved  March  20, 
1905,  and  all  Acts  and  Laws  Amendatory  Thereof  and  Supplementary 
Thereto,  by  Adding  a  New  Section  Thereto  Relating  to  the  Disposi- 
tion of  the  Proceeds  of  the  License  Tax  Collected  Under  the  Provi- 
sions Thereof. 

S.   B'.   No.  413.     By  Senator  Caminetti. 
This  bill  is  a  supplement  to  S.   B.  No.  412  and  to  S.  B.   No.  51,  and 
provides  a  fund  of  $100,000  from  inheritance  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
"grammar   high   school." 

S.  B.  No.  422.  By  Senator  Campbell.  To  Amend  Section  1665a 
of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California,  Relating  to  Teaching 
of  Various  Languages  in  at  Least  One  Public  School  in  Cities  of  the 
First  Class. 

S.  B.  No.  457.      By  Senator  Cutten. 

This  bill  provides  that  bonds  may  be  registered  by  a  county  regis- 
tering officer. 

S.  B.  No.  463.  By  the  Board  of  Education.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  request  of  Mr.  Wiley,  Code  Commissioner.  This  bill  is  the 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  careful  work  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wiley.  It  is 
a  codifying  of  the  -whole  school  law.  The  present  school  law,  includ- 
ing index,  has  286  pages.  Mr.  Wiley's  school  law  will  have  144  pages. 
The  question  for  the  lawmakers  to  determine  is  whether  Mr.  Wiley 
has  included  all  legal  provisions  in  his  "boiled  down"  school  law, 
and  whether  he  may  not  have  changed  some  of  the  provisions.  A  great 
deal  of  careful  reading  is  being  done  for  comparison.  This  law,  if 
passed,  is  much  clearer  in  language  and  more  definite.  Laws  relat- 
ing to  an  officer  or  board  are  put  under  the  proper  heading  and  are  not 
scattered  through  a  lot  of  Code  Sections  and  a  great  many  Acts.      * 

S.  B.  No.  500.  By  Senator  Caminetti.  An  Act  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  mother  lode  Polytechnic  School  of  California;  to  provide 
for  its  government,  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  trustees 
thereof,  and  to  make  an  appropriation  therefor. 

January  20 — Read   first   time.      To   printer. 

S.   B.   No.  505.     By  Senator  Larkins. 

This  bill  amends  Section  1750  of  the  Political  Code  relating  to  high 
schools.  It  provides  for  "training  in  athletics  and  military  drill  and 
tactics,"  and  provides   that  "credit  shall  be  given   for   this   work." 

A  number  of  other  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
those  senators  who  live  near  State  institutions.  These  bills  carry  ap- 
propriations for  normals,  etc. 

The  graduate  department  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
members  of  the  Faculty  known  as  the  "Graduate  Council,"  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  University.  The  Council  for  the  college 
year  1910-11  is  composed  of  the  following  members:  Professors  James 
H.  Hoose,  chairman,  Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  secretary,  Thomas  B. 
Stowell,  James  M.  Dixon,  Edgar  M.  von  Fingerlin  and  Gilbert  E. 
Bailey. 

^       *K       % 

C.  J.  Fenner,  former  principal  of  the  Lemore  Union  High  School, 
resigned  and  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Hanford  Grammar 
School,   made   vacant  by   the   resignation   of    C.   W.    Baker. 


To  the   School   Boards  of  the   Rural   School   Districts. 
County  of  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Please  permit  me  to  recommend  to  you  the  policy  of  free 
text  books  in  the  rural  school  districts  of  the  Count}-  of  San 
Diego.  We  have  waited  several  years  for  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  make  the  public  school  system  free  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name.  You  are  now  required  to  purchase  on  the  written 
order  from  the  teacher  in  addition  to  the  regular  maps,  charts. 
supplemental  books,  and  the  necessary  supplies — clocks, 
brooms,  dust  pans,  dusting  cloths,  wash  basins,  water  buckets, 
tin  cups,  matches,  ink,  ink-bottles,  pens,  penholders,  pencils, 
crayon,  writing  and  drawing  paper,  hand-bells,  coal  buckets 
or  wood  boxes,  shovels,  pokers,  soap,  towels,  thermometers, 
door-mats,  paint,  and  disinfectants. 

Why  not  go  a  little  farther  and  furnish  the  most  important 
part  of  the  public  school  equipment — the  State  text  books 
that   must   be   used  by  all   school   children? 

Let  us  be  the  banner  county  in  the  State  of  California  in 
having  an  absolutely  free  school  system  in  our  county. 

It  will  cost  but  little,  and  very  little,  to  begin  with.  To 
illustrate  :  When  school  opens  in  January  you  will  find  that 
nearly  all  the  children  are  supplied  with  the  necessary  books. 
Whatever  books  they  needed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  their 
parents  have  already  purchased.  Only  the  children  just  enter- 
ing school  for  the  first  time  will  be,  principally,  the  ones  that 
will  need  books. 

In  my  travels  from  district  to  district  I  find  many  school 
boards  that  have  invested  a  great  deal  of  money  in  valuable 
pieces  of  apparatus.  I  find  expensive  charts  and  maps  stored 
away  and  seldom  if  ever  used.  In  the  school  library  I  find 
books  far  beyond  the  use  and  comprehension  of  the  public 
school  children. 

The  schools  are  for  the  children  and  they  should  be  run 
absolutely  for  them  and  all  purchases  or  investments  of  school 
money  should  be  made  in  no  other  way  than  for  the  highest 
and  best  interests  of  the  children.  Again  the  people  are  de- 
termined to  stop  the  frequent  changing  of  text  books,  and  by 
this  method  of  supplying  text  books  to  children  the  least 
change  will  be  discovered  by  the  school  board  Avho   will   be 
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called  upon  to  furnish  the  new  books.  Whenever  books  are 
supplied  they  become  the  property  of  the  school  district  and 
should  be  known  and  designated  as  library  books. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  teacher  will  be  required 
to  make  a  detailed  report,  after  a  careful  investigation,  as  to 
the  number  of  new  children  that  will  in  all  probability  enter 
school  for  the  first  time  in  the  school  district  or  those  who 
will  need  new  books  of  a  higher  grade  the  next  fiscal  year. 
If  the  library  fund,  which  is  about  twenty  dollars,  is  deemed 
insufficient  to  purchase  the  necessary  books,  then  the  report 
of  the  teachers  will  form  a  basis  for  an  estimate  of  a  small 
special  tax  on  the  school  district. 

I  am  convinced  that  by  careful  management  on  the  part  of 
the  children  and  teachers,  the  library  fund  will  supply  all 
the  necessary  text  books  and  necessary  supplemental  books 
for  several  years  to  come.  If  not,  the  law  gives  the  school 
trustees  ample  means  to  meet  the  demand. 

Please  report  to  me  what  suggestions  you  have  to  offer  in 
this  matter  and  what  I  can  do  to  help  you  in  this  or  any  other 
particular. 

With  highest  regards,  I  am 

Respectfully, 

HUGH  J.  BALDWIX. 

TO  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 
Practical  Industrial  Training  for  Boys  and  Girls 

The   White   Labor   Committee   of  Santa   Clara   County  is 
making  an  effort  to  have  school  terms  so  arranged  that  the 
boys  and  girls  can  get  some  practical  training  and  at  the  same 
time  handle  the  fruit  crop. 
White  Labor  in  the  Fruit  Harvest 

To  the  Editor  of  Rural  Press  :  We  have  read  with  much 
interest  the  letter  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Henry,  of  Rumsey,  Califor- 
nia, published  in  your  issue  of  October  8th,  anent  school  chil- 
dren' gathering  fruits,  and  the  school  vacation  period.  Also 
your  several  editorials  on  the  subject.  W^e  are  glad  indeed 
that  the  orchardists  in  other  parts  of  our  good  old  States 
are  giving  their  work  to  white  families,  and  we  are  very  grate- 
ful to  you  and  many  other  publications  for  helping  the  "good 
work"'  along.  We  hope  the  agitation  will  continue  all  along 
the  line  until  conditions  are  brought  about  by  which  the  bulk 
of  orchard  and  vineyard  work  will  be  done  by  white  families, 
and  that  general  farm  work  will  be  done  by  white  people. 
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We  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Henry  (possibly  you,  too)  do 
not  quite  understand  what  the  position  and  contention  of  the 
Santa  Clara  branch  of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-oper- 
ative Union  of  America  are,  on  the  school  vacation  question. 
We  infer  from  Mr.  Henry's  letter  that  he  thinks  we  want 
all  the  schools  kept  open  until  July  30th,  and  that  the  vacation 
for  all  public  schools  be  in  August  and  September.  If  he 
thus  understood  our  movement  he  is  wrong'.  We  desire  that 
the  closing  of  the  fiscal  year  for  all  public  schools  be  made 
July  30th  (it  is  now  June  30th).  This  can  be  done  only  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature.  The  suggestion  for  this  came  from 
Hon.  D.  T.  Bateman,  County  School  Superintendent  of  Santa 
Clara  County.  His  reason  for  it  is  that  there  would  then  be 
no  confusion  of  school  accounts  for  the  State.  This  seemed 
to  us  wise  and  good. 

As  you  well  know  the  ripening  period  of  late  peaches,  nuts, 
prunes  and  grapes,  in  the  so-called  Bay  counties,  comes  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September.  Nature's  laws  are  as 
inexorable  as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  We  cannot 
change  the  crop-ripening  period :  We  can  change  the  school- 
vacation  period  so  that  children  with  their  parents  can  gather 
fruits  and  some  other  crops. 

We  are  informed  that  each  School  Board  "is  a  law  unto 
itself"  as  to  the  length  and  date  of  vacation  period.  In  those 
counties  and  districts  where  they  have  eight  and  nine  months 
school,  let  the  vacation  be  made  to  conform  to  local  ripening 
periods  of  early  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  in  May,  June  and  July.  The 
nine-months  school  could  re-open  in  August.  The  eight- 
months  in  September.  You  see  by  that  way  there  would  be 
no  confusion  of  school  accounts  with  the  State. 

Xow  as  to  fruits,  etc.,  in  the  Bay  counties,  say  Sonoma. 
Xapa,  Solano,  Contra  Costa,  Alameda.  Santa  Clara.  Santa 
Cruz,  and  San  Benito  :  also  grapes  in  the  great  valleys.  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin.  The  help  should  come  from  the 
schools  where  the  vacation  period  came  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. You  can  readily  see  that  if  the  fiscal  year  is  not 
Changed  the  school  work  in  the  month  of  July  must  be  segre- 
gated and  carried  over  to  the  succeeding  year.  The  same 
trouble  would  occur  in  the  nine-months  school  if  kept  open 
in  July.  All  this  confusion  can  be  obviated  if  the  fiscal  clos- 
ing period  be ;,set  ahead  one  month.  Xow  the  help  for  fruits, 
nuts,  etc.;  in  the  so-called  Bay  counties  and  for  grapes  in  the 
two  big  vallevs  would  have  to  come  largely  from  the  High 
Schools  and  the  schools  in   the   Bay  counties  that  have  ten- 
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months  school  period.  The  Bay  cities  furnishing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it,  we  anticipate  some  opposition  to  the  change  oi 
vacation  in  the  large  cities  from  people  born  with  "silver 
spoons"  and  burdened  with  this  world's  goods,  and  who  want 
to  lake  their  summer  vacation  in  July.  But  ours  is  a  country 
of  (or  should  be)  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
arid  there  are  in  all  parts  of  our  State,  especially  in  the  towns 
and  large  cities,  many  thousands  of  worthy  but  poor  families 
who  have  to  struggle  "to  keep  the  wolf  from,  the  door,"  many 
of  them  widow's  and  half-orphans  who  would  be  glad  to  get 
the  orchard  work  and  a  breath  of  pure  country  air  away  from 
the  fogs  and  cold  raw  winds  for  two  months  and  to  earn  some 
money.  Their  welfare  should  be  the  concern  of  us  all.  To 
bring  about  this  hoped  for  and  much  to  be  desired  condition, 
the  law-makers  must  change  the  ending  of  the  fiscal  school 
year  from  June  30th  to  July  30th.  The  School  Boards  must 
change  the  vacation  periods  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to 
conform  to  local  ripening  periods.  Then  it  is  up  to  the  grow- 
ers to  make  conditions  pleasant  and  comfortable  for  white 
families  by  furnishing  tents  for  them  to  live  in.  That  you 
may  realize  the  great  necessity  for  this  change  of  the  vaca- 
tion period,  see  dispatch  of  August  31st  to.  San  Jose  Times 
from  Gilroy  : 

"Owing  to  the  recent  opening  of  schools  in  Gilroy  and  the 
surrounding  territory,  prune  growers  in  that  district  are  facing 
the  problem  of  obtaining  sufficient  help  in  their  orchards  to 
enable  them  to  harvest  their  crops.  Until  the  schools  opened, 
the  children  of  the  district  worked  in  the  orchards,  and  the 
loss  of  this  help  in  the  midst  of  the  prune-picking  season,  will 
seriously  retard  the  work. 

"While  the  prune  crop  this  year  is  not  as  large  as  usual, 
the  fruit  is  larger  in  size,  and  is  ripening  rapidly,  and  requires 
immediate  attention." 

That  both  growers  and  white  families  may  be  assisted  in 
this  matter  there  should  be  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  free 
labor  bureaus  or  committees  where  both  could  make  their 
wants  known  and  all  necessary  arrangements  made  in  ample 
time  before  crops  are  ripe  that  there  may  be  no  loss  by  delays. 

We  are  confident  that  if  appeals  are  made  to  the  transpor- 
tation companies  that  special  reduced  rates  would  be  made. 
The  few  months  work  in  the  orchards  and  vineyards  under 
pleasant  conditions  would  be  like  a  summer's  outing  to  the 
families  from  the  towns  and  cities  away  from  fogs  and  cold 
winds.     Let  us  all  work  and  pull  together  to  help  many  thou- 
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sands  of  families.  AVe  are  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  the  best  way  to  help  a  man  or  woman  is  to  help  them 
to  help  themselves.     Let  us  give  them  the  opportunity. 

HOMER  A.  CRAIG, 
ZARD  BAGWELL, 
V.  L.  LAMMERS. 
White  Labor  Committee  Santa  Clara. 


Hollister,  Cal.,  January  25,  1911. 
To  the  School  Trustees  of  San   Benito   County,   California. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  sending  here  with  a  statement  which  shows  the 
amount  of  money  placed  to  the  credit  of  your  district,  as  a  result  of 
the  last  apportionment.  At  a  later  date  I  shall  send  the  clerk  a  re- 
port on  the  condition  of  the  different  funds,  that  he  might  compare 
with  his  balances,  and  further  that  you  might  know  to  what  extent 
you  will  be  safe  in  making  expenditures  during  the  remainder  of  the 
present  school  year. 

Many  of  the  schools,  I  find,  have  no  small  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  library  purposes.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  this 
fund,  which,  as  you  know,  must  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books 
and  apparatus  adopted  by  the  County  Board  of  Education,  be  ex- 
pended at  an  early  moment  in  the  purchase  of  reading  material  that 
will  create  in  the  child  a  love  for  good  literature  and  at  the  same 
time  supply  him  with  a  vast  amount  of  useful  knowledge.  A  wisely- 
selected,  well-kept  and  generously-used  library  is  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  of  any  well-regulated,  up-to-date  school,  and  I  trust  that  when 
I  make  my  visitation  I  will  have  little  to  complain  of  in  this  direction. 

It  is  not  now  and  shall  not  be  my  purpose  to  usurp  any  of  the 
powers  not  belonging  to  this  office,  nor  shall  I  neglect  any  of  its 
manifold  duties.  T  do  not  propose  to  revolutionize  our  present  school 
system,  and  existing  conditions  therein  shall  not  be  condemned  by 
me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hope  to  build,  improve  and  modernize — to 
assist  in  making  our  school  course  a  course  of  today — one  that 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  our  advanced  civilization.  This  is  an 
age  of  reform,  progress  and  activity,  and  our  boys  and  girls  must  be 
up  and  doing.  The  school  that  fails  to  fit  them  for  the  responsibilities 
of  life  has  little  excuse  for  its  existence. 

The  judicious  expenditure  of  school  moneys  is  very  commendable, 
yet  school  economy  as  the  result  of  neglect  or  indifference  on  the 
part  of  school  authorities  has  in  it  no  virtue.  In  addition  to  allow- 
ing proper  compensation  to  the  ofttime  over-worked  teacher,  I  would 
give  special  attention  to  the  restoration  and  particularly  to  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  all  school  property — with  added 
comforts  and  convenience  for  the  children.  The  beautifying  and  the 
further  adornment  of  school  grounds  and  cleanliness  about  the  school 
and  its  premises  are  ends  to  be  obtained  and  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  As  the  opportunity  presents  itself  I  shall  be  pleased  to  make 
recommendations    along   these    lines    to    the    proper    authorities. 

If  my  suggestions  will  be  received  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  in 
which  they  are  intended — a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  of  hope  and  en- 
couragement— I  shall  have  heart  to  carry  out  the  plans  I  am  now 
perfecting  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools  of  San  Benito  County,  to 
the  end,  I  hope,  that  they  will  rank  second  to  none  in  our  glorious 
State. 

Sincerely, 

W.  J.  CAGNEY, 
County  Superintendent. 
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SANE  BUSINESS  TEMPERANCE 

Stanford    University,    Cal., 

January  27,  1911. 

May  I  ask  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  certain  consid- 
erations on  temperance,  in  view  of  the  legislation  now  pend- 
ing at  Sacramento. 

The  question  of  temperance  is  three-fold — the  problem  of 
moderate  drinking,  the  problem  of  drunkenness,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  saloon. 

As  to  moderate  drinking,  it  would  be  no  public  concern 
if  it  would  stay  moderate  and  if  the  places  devoted  to  it  were 
not  of  themselves  sources  of  public  danger.  Moderate  drink- 
ing has  its  perils,  but  they  are  met  by  education,  rather  than 
by  legislation. 

Drunkenness  is  a  public  matter,  for  the  drunken  man  is 
deranged,  temporarily  or  permanently,  and  becomes  a  public 
nuisance.  Drunkenness  is  a  constant  menace  to  society,  and 
society  has  no  business  to  tolerate  that  kind  of  traffic  which 
brings  it  about. 

The  saloon  is  a  place  in  which  liquor  is  sold  under  social 
conditions.  The  average  saloon  sells  much  beer,  little  wine 
and  considerable  whisky,  in  bad  company,  with  the  features 
of  much  treating  and  small  gambling.  Beer  is  one  of  the 
weakest  of  alcoholics,  but  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  used  it 
has  become  one  of  the  most  dangerous.  Enough  beer  de- 
stroys a  boy's  will.  It  may  lead  to  the  whisky  habit,  and 
that  habit  to  destruction. 

For  these  reasons,  the  saloon,  as  we  know  it,  is  every- 
where a  menace  and  a  curse,  which  no  civilized  community 
would  tolerate  were  it  not  for  the  money  behind  it.  Besides 
the  ordinary  saloon,  bad  enough  at  its  best,  we  have  two  forms 
of  drinking  places  which  especially  demand  suppression — the 
dive  and  the  road  house. 

The  dive  is  the  expression  of  personal  degeneration  in  the 
cities — the  drinking  places  at  which  music,  women  and  danc- 
ing are  brought  in  as  additional  temptations  to  the  weak  and 
the  wavering.  If  we  must  have  drinking  places,  we  should 
keep  our  women  out  of  them.  Those  who  frequent  these 
places  must  leave  all  hope  behind. 

The  roadhouse  is  a  saloon  outside  of  government  and 
which  may  be  as  bad  as  bad  men  and  worse  women  can 
make  them.  Around  each  of  our  cities  the  roadhouse  is  a 
house  in  which  hard  drinking  is  merely  an  incident  -in  the 
vilest  evils  known  to  society. 
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The  law  we  need  in  California  is  one  already  in  effect  in 
several   Eastern   States.     It   involves   these   elements : 

1.  Exclusion  of  women  from  saloons  and  drinking  places. 

2.  Prohibition  of  all  public  drinking  places  outside  of  in- 
corporated towns. 

3.  Local  option  of  the  city,  town,  ward  or  other  sub- 
division of  the  city  to  have  the  question  of  license,  edcided  by 
popular  vote. 

Wyllie  Bill  "Moderate" 

If  it  is  not  feasible  at  the  present  time  for  the  Legislature 
to  go  as  far  as  to  adopt  all  of  these  measures,  then  surely 
it  should  give  us  such  a  moderate  law  as  proposed  in  the 
Wyllie  Local  Option  Bill,  which  will  enable  the  city,  town, 
and  unincorporated  portion  of  the  county  to  determine  for 
themselves  whether  the  retail  traffic  shall  be  licensed  within 
the  territory  concerned. 

It  is  not  against  wine  and  beer  as  such,  but  against  the 
public  saloon,  that  the  present  nation-wide  movement  is  mainly 
directed.  And  every  good  interest,  moral,  social,  and  finan- 
cial, demands  the  abolition  of  the  retail  liquor  traffic  as  it  is 
now  carried  on.  If  our  brewers  can  find  no  other  way  of  dis- 
posing of  their  wares,  then  society  will  ask  that  they  go  out 
of  business  for  the  public  good.     I  am, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 

jjc  JjC  2-C 

HELPFUL  IN  SCHOOL  WORK 

Pasadena,   Cal.,  January  14,   1911. 
Harr  Wagner,    Esq., 

303  Phelan   Building,  San   Francisco. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Wagner:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  7th 
with  reference  to  subscriptions  to  The  Western  Journal  of  Education 
in  addition  to  the  one  copy  now  furnished  to  the  district. 

The  opportunity  to  do  this  pleases  me  very  much,  as  it  is  what 
I  had  contemplated  anyway.  I  will  send  you  the  order  now  for  six 
extra  copies,  and  later,  I  shall  hope  to  order  some  special  numbers 
that  I  find  very  helpful — in  fact,  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
material  The  Western  Journal  of  Education  is  furnishing.  It  is 
exceedingly  helpful  in  my  school  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  L.  HAMILTON,  Superintendent. 

Santa  Monica  has  voted  $200,000.00  for  a  polytechnic  high  school, 
and  $25,000.00  for  playgrounds  for  the  elementary  schools. 
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Editorial 


The  things  that  have  not  happened  yet  are  getting  more 
and  more  interesting. 

Edwin  Ginn  has  given  one  million  dollars  for  the  promo- 
tion of  peace.  And  yet  there  are  some  people  who  believe  that 
there  should  be  a  law  making  the  teaching  of  military  tactics 
in  high  schools  compulsory. 


Mr.  Williams  of  Tuolumne  County  has  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  in  the  Assembly  to  Section  1521  : 

"To  publish  a  monthly  educational  journal.  The  journal 
shall  be  the  official  organ  of  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  shall  be  printed  at  the  State  printing  office. 
The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  the 
editor  in  chief  of  the  journal,  shall  have  complete  supervision 
over  the  matter  printed  therein  and  shall  permit  nothing  but 
educational  matters  to  be  printed  in  the  same.  The  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  shall  each  month  mail  or  cause 
to  be  mailed  one  copy  of  said  journal  to  the  clerk  of  every 
school  district  in  the  State,  to  the  secretary  of  every  board  of 
education  and  to  such  other  persons  connected  with  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  State,  as  the  superintendent  may 
select,  no  charge  being  made  for  the  same." 

This  will,  if  enacted,  kill  the  official  organ,  and  will  also 
kill  the  subsidy  that  Mr.  Armstrong  has  not  vet  secured. 
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Stanford  University  and  Its  Needs 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  in  an  interesting  talk  on 
January  28th  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco, 
gave  an  inside  history  of  the  great  university  at  Palo  Alto. 
Stanford  University  owns  twenty  million  dollars  in  gilt  edge 
securities,  and  has  an  income  of  $800,000.  Dr.  Jordan  did 
not,  however,  emphasize  the  material  side  of  the  university. 
He  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  university  was  not  in 
the  building  but  the  twenty-four  professors  who  had  been 
with  it  since  its  initiation.  He  spoke  of  success  of  the  men 
and  women  graduates.  He  congratulated  the  State  on  the 
great  service  that  the  University  of  California  was  rendering 
to  the  people.  The  ideals  of  Stanford  University  was  not 
more  students,  but  better  students.  It  was  within  the  scope 
of  the  semi-private  institution  to  fix  standards  of  education. 

The  Uni/ersity  of  California  and  Its  Needs 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  in  an  afternoon  luncheon 
talk  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco  on 
Saturday.  January  14th,  spoke  frankly  of  the  needs  of  the 
university.  The  most  wonderful  development  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  in  the  growth  of  the  College  Department. 
The  Agricultural  Department,  with  the  Experimental  Farm, 
with  its  special  train  of  exhibits  of  modern  methods  of  agri- 
culture, have  brought  the  university  in  touch  with  the  people. 
He  commented  on  the  inadequate  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Law-Medicine,  and  deplored  the  lack  of  funds. 

He  was  more  firm  than  ever  in  his  belief  that  all  second- 
ary schools,  even  the  Wilmerding  Trade  School  should  pre- 
pare students  to  enter  the  university.  The  suggestion  was 
also  made  that  Stanford  University,  would  at  sometime  in 
the    future,    be    affiliated    with    the    University    of    California. 

The  University  of  California  needs  more  than  five  million 
dollars  for  its  immediate  necessities.  It  is  gradually  emerg- 
ing from  the  scholasticism  of  the  past  to  a  great  public  service 
institution. 


Melondy  is  the  absolute  language  in  which  the 
musician  speaks  to   every   heart.- — Wagner. 


The  late  William  James :  Education  consists,  in  its  last 
analvsis.  in  the  organizing  of  resources  in  the  human  being, 
of  the  powers  of  conduct,  that  shall  fit  him  for  his  social  and 
physical  world. 
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OPEN  LETTER  TO  GOVERNOR  JOHNSON 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  6,  1911. 
Hon.  Hiram  Johnson, 

Governor  of  California, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
My  Dear  Governor  Johnson : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  have  a  vote  upon  the  designation 
of  the  Official  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
I  address  you  this  open  letter.  I  desire  not  only  you,  but  all 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  have  my  personal  point  of  view. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education  has  been  the  Official 
Organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  during  part  of 
the  administration  of  former  Governor  Budd,  and  during  the 
entire  administration  of  Governors  Gage.  Pardee  and  Gillett. 
That  no  change  has  taken  place  or  been  desired  has  been  due  to 
the  public  service  that  the  Journal  has  rendered  to  the  educa- 
tional interest  of  the  State.  Former  Governor  Pardee  was  a 
frequent  contributor  and  its  pages  were  used  effectively  to 
carry  out  the  educational  measures  of  his  administration. 
It  was  conducted  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  late  Superintendent  Thomas  J.  Kirk  during  his  eight 
years  of  efficient  service.  The  present  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Edward  Hyatt,  uses  it  effectively  in  bring- 
ing the  great  work  of  his  office  in  close  touch  with  the  teachers 
and  school  officials.  The  present  Journal  has  given  adequate 
service.  I  have  pronounced  and  definite  ideas  on  educational 
questions  and  have  naturally  created  some  opposition.  The 
Editorial  pages  have  been  used  to  kick  bad  politics  out  of  the 
Teachers'  Associations.  I  have  opposed  the  organization  of 
self-perpetuating  cliques  of  the  "Higher-Ups."  I  have  made  an 
open  fight  against  hypocrisy  in  the  teaching  profession,  and 
against  the  big  bluff  that  some  of  the  "High  Brows"  put  up  in 
the  name  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Leroy  Armstrong,  E.  Morris  Cox,  Duncan  MacKinnon  and 
Morris  E.  Dailey  are  leaders  in  the  fight  to  secure  a  law  for 
the  tenure  of  position,  and  at  the  same  time  petition  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  take  away  my  tenure.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  offered  me  $5,000.00  for  my  interest  in  the  subsidy. 
This  offer  was  too  much  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe  for  me  to 
consider.  The  same  men  then  raise  the  question  of  a  social 
subsidy,  and  claim  that  the  Western  Journal  of  Education  is 
conducted  for  my  private  gain,  while  their  Journal  is  conducted 
in  the  educational  interest  of  the  State.     The  hypocrisv  of  this 
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is  plainly  apparent  when  you  consider  that  Leroy  Armstrong, 
the  Editor  of  the  Sierra  Educational  News,  is  paid  $3,000.00  a 
year  and  traveling  expenses.  I  receive  $4,800.00  from  the 
school  libraries  of  the  State,  but  this  amount  has  at  no  time 
paid  the  cost  of  publication. 

Mr.  Armstrong  uses  the  Sierra  Educational  News  as  the 
end  of  a  rubber  tube  to  suck  the  silver  dollars,  which  are  as 
big  as  cart-wheels,  from  the  Grade  Teachers'  salaries  in  order 
to  secure  his  income.  Everywhere  he  goes  he  bears  this  mes- 
sage to  listening  ears,  that  he  is  working  for  the  educational 
interest  of  the  State,  and  I  for  my  private  gain. 

As  an  example  of  unparalleled  selfishness,  these  men,  who 
may  be  properly  called  the  "Higher-Ups"  in  education,  drafted 
a  Pension  Bill,  which  gives  themselves  a  maximum  $100.00 
while  the  poor,  underpaid  Grade  Teachers,  who  have  to  strug- 
gle along  on  $60  to  $75  per  month,  are  to  be  allowed  under  this 
bill  only  $41.  A  class  pension  may  be  all  right  in  the  army,  or 
in  foreign  countries  where  the  class  system  prevails,  but  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  such  an  exhibition  of  selfishness 
should  certainly  be  condemned. 

The  AVestern  Journal  of  Education  should  live,  and  will 
live  whether  it  has  the  subsidy  or  not,  because  the  Grade 
Teachers  and  the  School  Trustees  and  the  people  who  believe 
in  a  democracy  of  education  must  be  represented,  and  their 
cause  given  publicity.  At  the  December  meeting  of  the 
California  Teachers'  Association,  Mr.  Ferguson,  principal  of 
the  Polytechnic  High  School  of  San  Francisco,  lead  the  fight 
for  the  progressive  and  insurgent  element  in  the  convention, 
and  was  ridiculed  for  it  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Sierra  Edu- 
cational News.  The  Sierra  Educational  News  claims  to  be 
impersonal,  yet  in  its  initial  number  has  this  to  say  of  Fred  T. 
Moore,  the  able  representative  of  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany :  "As  an  able  administrator,  sympathetic  friend,  good 
counselor  and  all-around  gentleman,  Fred  T.  Moore  has  no 
superior."  In  other  words,  the  Sierra  Educational  News  al- 
ways has  a  kindly  word  for  those  who  represent  its  special 
interest,  but  is  held  as  a  whip  over  those  who  oppose  its 
schemes.  For  instance,  it  used  the  whip  over  Dr.  Burk  of  the 
State  Normal  School  of  San  Francisco,  because  he  shook  hands 
with  a  representative  of  Newson  &  Co.,  book  publishers,  but 
it  never  made  any  attempt  to  uphold  Dr.  Burk's  high  standard 
of  ethics  in  reference  to  book  adoptions. 

There  is  in  this  State  a  need  for  individual  leaders,  for  men 
who  will  not  incorporate  or  capitalize  their  educational  ideas, 
for  men  who  will  not  do  team  work  against  individual  expres- 
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sion    and    activity   in    the    development   of   higher    educational 
ideals. 

One  of  the  Directors  of  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, when  asked  why  it  was  that  he  desired  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  Western  Journal  of  Education,  informed  me  that  in 
his  judgment  the  women  of  California  would  be  given  a  right 
to  vote,  and  that  the  Official  Organ  in  the  hands  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers'  Association  would  give  it  tremendous  political 
power  over  the  women  teachers. 

In  an  open  letter  to  Dr.  Lange,  I  gave  the  following  as  my 
reasons  for  refusing  to  sell  the  Journal : 

First.  That  Fred  T.  Moore,  who  took  the  initiative  in  the 
selection  of  Armstrong,  was  at  the  time  under  agreement  to 
work  for  the  American  Book  Company. 

Second.  That  Mr.  Armstrong  had  accepted  a  fee  of  S100 
to  write  a  special  plea  for  the  adoption  of  the  Baker  and  Car- 
penter Readers  from  the  Macmillan  Company.  That  his  social 
affiliations  were  with  Agents  of  the  two  Companies. 

Third.  That  Mr.  Armstrong  offered  to  trade  the  printing 
of  the  Sierra  Educational  News  to  a  prominent  publisher  for 
his  political  influence. 

Fourth.  That  your  Secretary  arranged  to  put  your  name 
on  the  ticket  for  the  presidency  of  the  California  Teachers' 
Association  knowing  that  you  would  not  serve,  but  that  it 
would  serve  his  purpose  to  have  the  Board  of  Directors  elect 
a  president.     He  succeeded. 

Fifth.  Morris  E.  Dailey,  president  of  the  San  Jose  Normal 
School  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  did  call 
at  the  office  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  order  to  secure  the  rail- 
road's influence  in  favor  of  the  Sierra  Educational  News. 

The  Members  of  the  California  Council  of  Education  claim 
to  represent  eight  thousand  teachers  of  the  State.  The  facts 
are  that  upon  any  measure  presented  by  the  four  associations 
there  has  never  been  more  than  one  thousand  votes  cast,  and 
frequently  a  measure  is  adopted  with  the  voting  strength  of 
five  hundred  members. 

I  submit  this  letter  to  you  feeling  that  at  the  proper  time 
you  will  give  full  consideration  to  all  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  Official  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  I  sincerely  believe  that  you,  after  consulting  with  Superin- 
tendent Edward  Hyatt  and  others,  will  conclude  that  I  have 
given  adequate  service  to  the  State. 

With  very  great  respect,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly. 

HARR  WAGXER. 
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EDUCATIONAL   LITERATURE   IN   JANUARY   PERIODICALS 
By  Katherine  M.  Hilton 

Allison — Three   factors   in   vitalizing   the   study   of   classics.     Class.    J. 

6:167. 
Brooks — Vocational   guidance.     Sch.    R.    19:42. 
Brown — Lesson  of  the  State  Universities.     Educ.   31:279. 
Chancellor — The   48-weeks    school   year.     Jol.    of   Ed.    73:35.     Jan.    12. 
Clarke — Beginning    of    musical    art    in    the    kindergarten.     Kin.     Pri. 

M.  23:125. 
Condon — What   the   schools   need.     Educ.   31:313. 
Davis — Agricultural     education:     Agricultural     societies.     El.     Sch.     T. 

11:266. 
Driggs — Good  mixers.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:37.     Jan.  12. 
Dunbar — Three-cent  lunches  for  school  children.     Outl.  97:30.     Jan.  7. 

Educational  value  of  the  projection  lantern  and   some  projection 

lanterns.     Jol.    of    Ed.    72:38.     Jan.    12. 
Elso — All-year  school  plan   in    Cleveland.     Jol.   of   Ed.   73:11.     Jan.   5. 
Fairchild — Visual  instruction    in   morals.     Jol.   of   Ed.   73:65.     Jan.    19. 
Farnum — Geography.     Sch.   Arts   Bk.    10:480. 
Ferguson — Platform    of    the    educational    insurgents.     W.    Jol.    of    Ed. 

16.49. 
Foresman — Natural  and  artificial  in  music.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:66.     Jan.  19. 
Franklin — Physics  from   the  college  point   of  view.     Educ.   R.  41:82. 
Haney — Primary   object   drawing.     Sch.    Arts    Bk.    10:461. 
Hanus — Training  of  college-bred  teachers.     Educ.  31:302. 
Hanus — Vocational   guidance   and  public   education.     Sch.    R.    19:51. 
Hill — History   of   the   kindergarten    song   in   America.     Kind.    Pri.    M. 

23:135. 
Hunt — Industrial  arithmetic — Framing  floors  of  small  buildings.     Jol. 

of  Ed.  73:  41,  71.     Jan.  12  and  19. 
Jaggar — Dut    of    New    England    to    endowed    colleges.     Educ.    31:289. 

January  symbolism.     Sch.  Arts  Bk.  10:545. 
Jastrow — An   American   academician — (Wm.   James).     Educ.    R.  41.27. 
Johnson — Study  of  high-school  grades.     Sch.  R.  19:13. 
Lamphier — Paper    construction.     Sch.    Arts    Bk.    10:533. 

Life  of  Froebel.     Kind.  Pri.  M.  23:131. 
MacDonald — Interest  of  the  public   in    college   curriculum.     Educ.    R. 

41:60. 
Meyers — Nature-studv    in    common    schools    of    United    States.     El. 

Sch.  T.  11:237. 
Miller — Vocational  training.     Sch.  Arts  Bk.   10:501. 

Municipal  entertaining.     W.  Jol.   of   Ed.    16:26. 
Pairpoint — Wood   staining.     Jol.   of   Ed.   73:14.     Jan.   5. 
Parkinson — Sex    and    education.     Educ.    R.    41:42. 
Potter — Still-life   drawing  in  the   high  school.     Sch.   Arts   Bk.    10:475. 

Practical  methods  of  approach  suggested  for  teaching  agriculture 

in  schools.     W.  Jol.  of  Ed.  16:17. 
Reed — Concerning,  model  and  object  drawing.     Sch.  Arts  Bk.   10:470. 
Reynolds — Means   of   saving  money   to   the   schools.     W.   Jol.   of   Ed. 

"  16:28. 
Risley — Social  service  of  public  schools.     El.  Sch.  T.   11:225. 
Schoch— Problem    of    high    school    organization.     Jol.    of    Ed.    73:61. 

Jan.  19. 
Skinner — Aspects    of    German    teaching   in    America.      Educ.    R.    41:34. 
Smiley — Results    obtained    in    "single    teacher"    rural    schools    and    the 

graded   town    schools.     El.    Sch.   T.    11:249. 
Stamper — Financial    administration    of    student    organizations    in    sec- 
ondary schools.     Sch.   R.   19:25. 
Snedden — Certification  of  high  school  teachers.     Educ.  31:335. 
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Stratton — Educational    modeling.     Sch.    Arts    Bk.    10:488. 

Swett — Wandering  school  athletes.     Jol.   of   Ed.   73:69.     Jan.    19. 

Tirrell — Summer  apprenticeship  in  Boston  high  school  of  commerce. 

Sch.  R.  19:34. 
True — Secondary  education  in  agriculture.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:10.     Jan.  5. 
Vaile — Reading  for  thought  and  its   cultivation  in   school.     Educ.   R. 

41:71. 
Wells — Secret  societies  in   high  schools.     Jol.   of   Ed.   73:5.     Jan.   5. 
Wheelock' — The   Froebel   pilgrimage.     Kind.    Pri.    M.   23:123. 
Wright — County    normal    system    in    Michigan.     Jol.     of    Ed.    73:34. 

Jan.   12. 

Additional   References  to   December   Periodicals 

Bailey — Lest    we    forget    drawing.     Jol.    of    Ed.    72:651.     Dec.    29. 
Berle — Business  men  and  education.     Jol.  of  Ed.  72:653.     Dec.  29. 
Boland — Taking   a    dare.     Ped.    Sem.    17:510. 
Burnham- — European    investigations    in    school    hygiene.     Ped.     Sem. 

17:525. 
Carfrey— Questions    which   confront   teachers.     Jol.    of   Ed.   72:655. 
Clancy — Salaries  of  elementary  teachers.     Jol.  of  Ed.  72:656.     Dec.  29. 
Hall — Child  welfare   conference.     Ped.   Sem.    17:497. 
Hall— Physical  training.     Ped.  Sem.  17:491. 
Houghan — Shall    we   teach    our    pupils    habits    of   thrift?     Jol.    of    Ed. 

72:660.     Dec.  29. 
McGown — Report  on  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  condition   of  a   public 

school  building.     Ped.   Sem.   17:480. 
Miles — Comparison     of    elementary    and    high    school    grades.     Ped. 

Sem.   17:429. 
Simons — Imitative    writing   in    the   high    school.     Ped.    Sem.    17:451. 
Snow — Household   arts   in    Chicago.     Jol.   of   Ed.   72:658.     Dec.   29. 
Wallin — A  boy's  exposition.     Ped.  Sem.  17:505. 

Recent  Book  Additions  of  Interest 

Ayers— Open-air   schools.     1910.     371.9:1    '- 

Dopp — Place  of  industries  in  elementary  education. 

Fowler— Starting   in    life.     1910.     174:14. 

Gould— Conduct  stories.     1910.     170.8:1. 

Hinsdale — How   to    study   and   teach   history.     1909. 

Hughes— Teaching  to  read.     1910.     372.4:8. 

Larsson — Sloyd  for  the  three  upper  grammar  grades. 

Rose— Copper   work.     1909.     371.42:37. 

Rowe — Habit-formation  and  the  science  of  teaching 

Sittig— Good-night    stories.     1908.     372.21:12. 

St.  John— Stories  and  story  telling.     1910.     372:21. 

Walden — Universities  of  ancient  Greece.     1910.     370.938:5. 

Walker— Discussions   in    education.     1899.     370.4:10. 

*  *     * 

The  Old  Testament  Narrative,  edited  by  A.  D.  Sheffield  and  pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  Price  75  cents.  This  volume 
of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  of  unusual  interest.  The  con- 
nected style  of  narration  adds  much  interest  to  the  Old  Testament. 

*  *     * 

The  Story  of  Modern  France,  by  H.  A.  Guerber.  The  American 
Book  Co.,  publishers.  Price  60  cents.  This  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting books  in  the  Electric  Reading  Series.  It  gives  a  complete 
graphic  account   of  the   main   features   of  France   since   1715. 


1909. 

371.42:26 

907:2. 

1907. 

371.42:12. 

1910. 

371:48. 
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Meetings. 


The  California  Teachers'  Association, 
Agnes  Howe,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Pres. ; 
L.   E.  Armstrong,  Oakland,  Cal.   Secty. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, R.  W.  Lindsay,  President, 
Fresno;  Margaret  Hanson,  Secretary. 
Visalia. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, Lulu  White,  President,  Red- 
ding. Cal. ;  Delia  D.  Fish,  Secretary, 
Red  BlufF. 


Southern  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, J.  H.  Francis,  President,  San 
Bernardino ;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

National  Educational  Assn.,  Ella 
F.  Young,  Chicago,  111.,  President; 
Irwin  Shepherd,  Secretary.  Winona. 
Minn.  1911  meeting  San  Francisco. 
July  8-14. 


Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  the  indefatigable  worker  and  the  original  in- 
surgent educator,  visited  San  Francisco  recently  on  his  way  to  Sac- 
ramento in  the  interest  of  Humane  laws,  and  the  industrial  education 
bill. 

*  *     * 

Duncan  MacKinnon,  City  Superintendent  of  San  Diego,  recently 
visited  the  schools  of  the  Bay  Region,  and  when  he  returned  was 
interviewed  by  the  San  Diego  Union  and  gave  the  North  a  slam  on 
the   lack   of  educational   facilities   as   he   saw   and   interpreted   them. 

Miss  Alice  Lindsey  Webb,  formerly  connected  with  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  has  accepted  a  position  with   the   O.   A.   C.  at   Corvallis, 

Oregon. 

*  *     * 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  $25,000.00  to  the  Southern  California 
University  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  University  of  Southern  California  has  1700  students.  It  is 
expected  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  take  action  in  refer- 
ence to  accreding  this  institution  so  that  graduates  may  secure  cer- 
tificates. 

E.  Morris  Cox  delivered  an  address  at  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Chico  on   Friday  evening,  January  28. 

King's  County  Institute  will  be  held  early  in  March,  the  same  week 
that  the  C.  C.  T.  A.  meets  in  Fresno.  After  the  home  Institute  the 
teachers  go  for  two  days  to  Fresno. 


Friday,  February  10th,  the  Hemet  Union  School  was  dedicated. 
J.  H.  Francis  of  Los  Angeles  made  a  notable  address.  There  were 
greetings  from  Scott  W.  Thomas,  Raymond  Cree,  Edward  Dollard 
and   Edward   Hyatt.      Edgar  T.   Boughn   is   the  principal. 
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Ednah  Rich,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Manual 
Arts  and  Home  Economics,  delivered  several  addresses  in  the  Bay 
Region   before   organizations  interested   in   civic  betterment. 

>k     *     sj: 

Superintendent  A.  Roncovieri  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  to 
Sacramento  several  times  during  the  past  month  in  the  interest  of 
legislation  affecting  San   Francisco  schools. 

*  *     * 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Berkeley  Teachers'  As- 
sociation to  follow  in  detail  all  matters  pending  in  the  Legislature 
affecting  educational  interests.  W.  J.  Cooper  of  the  Berkeley  High 
School  is  chairman.  The  other  teachers  appointed  on  the  committee 
are:  Manson  Smith,  McKinley  School;  John  Imrie,  Le  Conte  School; 
Leander  Good,  Columbus  School,  and  Ben  N.  Heiphinstein,  Frank- 
lin School.  S.  D.  Waterman  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  arrange  the  program  of  the  February  session.  Miss  Lyddia  Atter- 
bury  was  appointed  treasurer,  vice  John  E.  Cuddabeck. 

J.  B.  Ogborn,  the  architect  of  San  Mateo,  is  making  a  specialty 
of  school  architecture.  He  has  recently  completed  the  beautiful  new 
school  house  at  Greenville,  Plumas  County,  and  at  Montara,  San 
Mateo  County.  He  has  just  won  second  prize  on  his  plans  for  the 
$250,000.00  high   school  building  at  Reno,   Nevada. 

^  5j=  ^ 

Superintendent  J.  E.  Reynolds  of  Ventura  County  visited  Sac- 
ramento recently  in  the  interests  of  an  amendment  which  he  pro- 
posed to  the  law  in  reference  to   holding  county  institutes. 

*  *     * 

Mark  Keppel,  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  County,  has  ac- 
complished some  splendid  results  in  educational  legislation  at  Sac- 
ramento. He  is  specially  interested  in  a  new  apportionment  bill, 
the  million  dollar  Technical  College  for  Southern  California  and  the 
industrial  education  bill. 

%  5fc  5-C 

Five  new  major  departments  have  been  created  by  the  academic 
council  of  the  University  of  California.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
council  it  was  resolved  to  add  the  following  departments  to  the  list 
in  which  major  work  may  be  taken:  Agriculture,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, mining,   civil   engineering  and  irrigation. 

Limitations  were  also  placed  by  the  council  on  the  amount  of 
work  which  may  be  taken  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  department 
of   jurisprudence   and    the    following   rule    was    adopted: 

"Not  more  than  twenty-six  units  of  work  listed  in  the  professional 
curriculum  of  law  shall  be  credited  toward  a  bachelor's  degree.  The 
student  may,  however,  enroll  for  as  many  as  other  regulations  will 
permit,  but  the  excess  over  twenty-six  will  not  be  increased  in  the 
schedule  for  graduation." 
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A.  H.  Chamberlain,  formerly  Dean  of  the  Throop  Polytechnic 
School  but  at  present  doing  special  work  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Air.  Frank  Robinson,  formerly  of  the  Rand,  McNally  Company, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  representative  for  Silver,  Burdett  &  Com- 
pany, in  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  with  headquarters 
at  Everett,  Washington.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  unusually  success- 
ful in   his   calling. 

^     ^     ^ 

Lillian  Ferguson,  formerly  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Examiner, 
is  now  associate  editor  of  the  Sunset  Magazine.  Mrs.  Ferguson  is 
one  of  the  women  that  makes  good  in  the  quality  of  her  work. 

*     *     * 

EDUCATIONAL  NOTE 

A  most  valuable  and  practical  suggestion  is  offered  to  schools  in 
an  article  by  Professor  W.  M.  Davis  of  Harvard  University  which 
appears  in  a  recent  number  of  "The  Nation."  The  article  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  "Topographical  Maps  of  the  United  States,"  issued  by 
the  National  Geological  Survey.  Professor  Davis,  who  is  a 
physiographer  of  international  reputation,  describes  these  maps  as 
most  excellent  in  every  detail.  He  says:  "They  constitute  today 
an  indispensable  element  in  the  equipment  of  any  one  who  would 
acquaint  himself  with  our  geographical  foundation  for  problems  of 
any  sort,"  and  continues,  "The  best  of  it  is  that  these  excellent  maps 
are  made  available  for  wide  use  by  being  sold  at  a  merely  nominal 
price — five  cents  for  a  single  sheet  or  three  cents  a  sheet  by  the 
hundred.  If  it  were  generally  known  that  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  excellent  maps  can  be  bought  for  ten  dollars,  many  a  library 
and  school,  where  few  maps  are  to  be  found  today,  would  begin  a 
map  collection  and  build  it  up  toward  completeness  by  new  orders 
every  year." 

This  is  a  hint  from  one  who  is  a  noted  teacher  and  text-book 
writer  as  well  as  scientist,  for  Professor  Davis  has  had  a  brilliant 
career  at  Harvard  and  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  Physical  Geog- 
raphies (Ginn  and  Company,  publishers)  which  are  the  authoritative 
texts  in  the  subject  throughout  the  schools.  His  election  on  No- 
vember 19th  to  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science  is  only  one  of  the 
many  honors  tendered  him  at  home  and  abroad.  The  idea  is  worthy 
of  careful   consideration. 

A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the  most  popular  song  for 
California  schools  yet  published.  It  has  been  recommended  by  many 
of  our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10  cents.  Address  Mn. 
Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healdsburg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.. 
770-776  Mission  street,  San  Francisco. 
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SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA    SCIENCE    AND 
MATHEMATICS  ASSOCIATION 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Science 
and  Mathematics  Association  for  1910  was  held  at  Pasadena  Hall, 
Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  December  3,  1910.  A  large 
and  enthusiastic  crowd  of  teachers  took  part  in  the  meeting  and 
listened  to  a  very  excellent  program.  Chas.  E.  St.  John,  of  the  Mt. 
Wilson  Observatory  Staff,  gave  an  illustrated  address  on  the  solar 
work  of  the  Observatory,  in  sight  of  which  the  meeting  was  held. 
This  Observatory,  supported  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  is  located  on 
Wilson  Peak  which  rises  six  thousand  feet  above  Pasadena.  Dr. 
George  H.  Kress,  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  U.  S.  C.  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  the  Prevention  of  Disease — Its  Place  and  Study 
in  Our  Schools.  Ralph  Arnold,  Ph.  D.,  addressed  the  Association 
on  the  Geology  of  Southern  California.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
urging  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $75,000.00  to  the  Bureau 
of   Education   for   the   study   of   special   school   problems. 

The  following  officers  of  the  general  association  were  elected  for 
the  year  1911:  President,  W.  H.  Snyder,  Hollywood  U.  H.  S.;  Vice- 
President,  F.  P.  Brackett,  Pomona  College;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
George   C.  Bush,   South   Pasadena  Public  Schools. 

The  Mathematics  Section  held  an  afternoon  meeting  with  the 
following  program:  Calculation  of  Logarithms,  G.  A.  L'Hommede; 
The  New  Requirement  in  Algebra,  J.  M.  McPherron;  Ratio.  Propor- 
tion, and  Variation,  Prof.  Paul  Arnold.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  this  section:  President,  J.  M.  McPherron.  Los  Angeles 
High  School;  Vice-President,  H.  C.  Fall,  Pasadena  High  School; 
Secretary,    Agnes    Wolcott,    Santa    Monica    High    School. 

The  other  sections  elected  officers  as  follows:  Physics-Chemistry, 
President,  W.  K.  Gaylord;  Secretary,  George  Mitchell.  Earth 
Science,  President,  W.  A.  Fiske;  Secretary,  Gertrude  Ticknor. 
Biology,  President,  A.  A.  Hummel;  Vice-President,  Olga  Tarbell; 
Secretary,  A.   C.  Life. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  luncheon  at  Throop 
Academy  and  an  automobile  ride  about  the  city.  The  next  meeting 
will  be   held  in  April. 

sjc  %  ^ 

Dr.  Morris  E.  Dailey  with  twenty-five  pupils  of  the  State  Normal 
School   of   San  Jose   called   on   Governor   Johnson. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

A  Nation's  Crime,  by  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg.  The  Neale  Publishing 
Co.     Price  $1.50. 

Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  is  a  member  of  the  literary  circle  of  the  Sequoia 
Club,  San  Francisco,  and  her  work  both  in  the  Irresistible  Current  and 
in  A  Nation's  Crime  has  attracted  special  attention.  In  A  Nation's 
Crime  Mrs.  Lowenberg  tells  a  story  of  absorbing  interest.  The 
characters  are  well  drawn,  and  in  reading  the  book  you  realize  that 
they  are  flesh  and  blood  people. 

Mrs.  Lowenberg  has  given  a  message  of  truth  to  the  nation.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  need  national  laws  for  divorce,  marriage  and 
moral   welfare   that  are   not   determined   by  geographical   lines. 


Allen's  "Industrial  Studies  of  the  United  States,"  lately  published 
by  Ginn  and  Company,  may  be  called  to  attention  as  being  of  in- 
terest to  the  lay  reader  as  well  as  to  the  student.  Xellie  B.  Allen 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  is  the  author  and  the  book 
is  as  interesting  as  it  is  unique.  In  a  most  pleasing  narrative  Miss 
Allen  pilots  young  readers  from  the  cotton  fields  of  the  south  to  the 
great  cattle  plains  of  the  west,  or  guides  them  through  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  earth  as  they  explore  a  Pennsylvania  coal  mine. 
She  explains  the  different  processes  of  industry,  tells  what  led  to. 
their  introduction,  and  traces  so  clearly  the  relation  which  each  bears 
to  the  geography  and  physiography  of  the  country,  that  the  pupil 
cannot  help,  as  she  declares  in  her  preface,  "gaining  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  United  States"  through  thus  studying  its  industries. 

*     *     * 

Mather  and  Hewitt's  Xenophon.  Anabasis,  Books  I-IV.  Edited 
by  Maurice  W.  Mather,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  instructor  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  J.  W.  Hewitt,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  Wesleyan  University.  Price  $1.50.  American  Book  Co.,  pub- 
lishers. 

The  editors,  both  of  whom  are  experienced  in  secondary  work, 
have  made  it  their  chief  aim  to  provide  a  body  of  notes  which  shall 
be  essentially  helpful  to  the  preparatory  student.  As  far  as  possible 
grammatical  constructions  are  explained  in  the  editors'  words,  or 
are  named  so  that  they  may  be  readily  identified.  The  introduction 
gives  briefly  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 

FIVE    LITTLE    SONG    PICTURES 

A    COLLECTION    OF    CHILDREN'S    SONGS.     PRICE   50c. 

Leila  France,  composer  of  "The  Old  Flag  Forever,"  has  written  the  music  for 
The  Sandman,  The  Moon  is  a  Lady,  Seven  Times  One,  The  Honey  Bee  and 
Christmas  Carol,  and  Elizabeth  McDermott  has  illustrated  the  same.  The  songs 
are  dedicated  to  the  school  children  of  California.  Have  your  School  Board  order 
copies   for   you.     Price,    50    cents   for   book.     Address 

ELITE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Los  Altos,   California 
Note — "Old    Flag    Forever,"    a    good   patriotic    song   for    schools,    1    cent   per    copy 
in  lots  of  not  less  than  25.      Send  stamps. 
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its  causes  and  results,  sketches  with  considerable  fullness  Xenophon's 
career,  and  describes  the  military  antiquities  connected  with  the 
expedition. 

Captain  of  the  Eleven,  by  Alden  Arthur  Knipe,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
publishers.  Price  $1.25.  A  story  of  real  human  nature  as  well  as 
football,  'written  by  an  author  who  knows  boys  and  also  football, 
which  he  played  as  a  member  of  a  'Varsity  Eleven.  The  story  in- 
troduces us  to  the  fun  and  sport  and  the  various  contests  for  leader- 
ship at  a  "prep"'  school  where  Bunny,  the  hero,  appears  on  the  scene 
first  as  a  disregarded  figure.  There  is  a  graphic  picture  of  water 
sports  and  other  outdoor  life,  a  picturesque  canoe-race  with  an  ex- 
ceptional outcome,  and  the  crown  of  the  summer  is  Bunny's  hazard- 
ous adventure  with  river-pirates — a  story  which  will  thrill  the  heart 
of  every  boy  with  excitement  and  admiration.  The  book  is  specially 
suitable  for   children  from   eleven  to  fourteen  years. 

*     *     * 
ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  PIANOS? 

We  are  very  pleased  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  through  a 
special  arrangement  just  entered  into  with  The  Wiley  B.  Allen  Co., 
California's  most  progressive  piano  dealers,  it  will  hereafter  be  pos- 
sible for  teachers  and  schools  to  purchase  through  this  house  any  of 
the  splendid  instruments  which  they  handle,  at  especially  low  prices 
and  on  unusually  moderate  terms. 

The  arrangement  entered  into  is  one  of  co-operation  and  one  which 
we  believe  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  who  contemplate  the  pur- 
chase now  or  in  the  future  of  musical  instruments.  This  journal  does 
not  hesitate  to  go  on  record  as  to  the  character  and  standing  of 
The  Wiley  B.  Allen  Co.,  or  as  to  the  merit  and  quality  of  the 
musical  merchandise  which  they  handle.  The  Wiley  B.  Allen  Co.  had 
its  beginning  in  a  very  small  way  some  thirtv-four  years  ago,  and 
has,  through  consistent  methods,  honorable  dealing,  and  straight- 
forwardness grown  to  be  the  most  prominent  of  all  musical  concerns. 
Their  advertisement  appears,  directed  especially  to  the  attention  of 
teachers,  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue,  and  we  earnestly  recommend 
that  our  friends  and  patrons  give  it  consideration. 

crimson     d  u  I  I  D  A  D  D 

winter   nnuDMrfD 

yields  $1000  per  acre  first  year  after  planting.  At  its  best  during  season 
when  little  other  garden  truck  is  obtainable.  Is  easier  to  raise  than  corn 
or  pumpkins.  Five  to  ten  acres  will  make  you  independent.  Fall  planting 
specially  recommended.     Berry  plants  of  all  sorts. 

J.    B.   WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

Send  for  our  64-page  treatise  on  Rhubarb,  and  mention  this  paper 
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Of  Especial  Interest  to 
Teachers 


Through  an  especial  arrangement  with  The 
Western  Journal  of  Education  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  teachers  and  schools  a  better,  more  economical, 
and  a  more  satisfactory  proposition  for  the  pur- 
chase of  pianos,  player-pianos  and  talking  machines 
than  has  heretofore  been  offered  by  any  house  in 
the  West.  Pianos  and  player-pianos  may  be  pur- 
chased on  easy  payments,  and  selected  from  the 
following  notable  makes,  carried  exclusively  by  our 
House : 

Pianos 

Mason  &  Hamlin,  Knabe,  Hardman,  Krakauer, 
Ludwig,  Conover,  Packard,  Kingsbury,  Well- 
ington, Milton,  etc. 

Player-Pianos 

Knabe- Angelus,  Emerson- Angelus,  Conover  Inner- 
Player,  Carola,  Kingsbury  Inner-Player,  Hard- 
man  Autotone,  Harrington  Autotone,   Milton     * 
Player-Piano,  etc. 

Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  catalogues. 

Address  Department  G 

The  Wiley  B.  Allen  Co. 

135-153    KEARNY    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO 
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1           Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

■                                      By  EDWARD  HYATT 

1 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give  some  account  of  what 
he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of 
California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings  on  the  road. 
It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and  so  may  look  egotistic.  _  It  will  be 
subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a 
free  and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  people  of  the  State 
and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be 
printed,    too,    provided   that    it    be    brief    and    interesting.) 

Seeing  the  Legislature 

Three  schools  already  have  been  in  to  view  the  Legislature 
in  action;  the  Armijo  High  School,  in  charge  of  Principal  E. 
F.  Dyer;  a  class  from  the  San  Francisco  Normal  School,  led 
by  the  lively  and  vivacious  Miss  Effie  McFadden;  and  thirty 
young  people  from  the  Woodland  High  School,  with  the  vice- 
principal,  Mrs.  Lawhead.  This  last  delegation  was  peculiarly 
fortunate.  They  struck  the  Senate  just  in  the  heat  of  a  fierce 
and  acrimonious  wrangle  over  Japanese  exclusion.  They  were 
fascinated  and  spellbound,  listening  to  the  fiery  eloquence  of 
Senator  Caminetti,  the  fire-brand  from  Jackson ;  Shanahan, 
the  tall  Sycamore  from  Shasta;  Sanford,  the  gray  eagle  from 
Mendocino ;  Boynton,  the  leader  of  the  Senate ;  Larkin  from 
Visalia,  Wright  of  San  Diego  and  all  the  others  who  joined 
in  the  fray.  The  keen  play  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  the  sharp  par- 
liamentary practice,  the  firm,  heavy  hand  of  the  presiding  of- 
ficer, the  importance  of  it  all,  dealing  as  it  did  with  the  Gov- 
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ernor,  the  President,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
treaty  with  a  foreign  power — all  this  made  a  most  interesting 
and  vivid  bit  of  experience  to  these  youngsters  fresh  from 
school.     It  will  add  color  to  their  studies  of  history  and  of 

government. 


State  Insectary 

The  visiting  schools  seemed  to  enjoy  visiting  the  State 
Insectary  among  the  other  sights  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  a  small 
building  of  the  bungalow  type,  standing  on  the  state  house 
grounds,  and  it  is  full  of  wonders.  Different  rooms  are  kept 
at  different  temperatures  and  degrees  of  moisture.  Plants 
are  growing,  for  insects,  good  and  bad,  to  feed  upon.  And 
the  insects — they  are  there  by  the  million,  both  dead  and  alive. 
Mr.  Compere  is  there,  the  famous  man  who  has  worked  so 
long  in  foreign  countries  all  over  the  world,  finding  the.  bene- 
ficial insects  that  have  so  often  saved  the  day  for  California 
fruit  growers. 

Just  now  the  energies  of  the  Insectary  people  are  bent 
toward  the  Lady  birds — just  the  ordinary  red  lady  bugs, 
with  black  spots.  There  are  some  mountain  canyons  in  Placer 
County  that  have  great  thickets  of  alders  and  willows  that 
afford  a  rank,  green  growth  throughout  the  summer  very 
good  for  the  food  of  plant  lice  or  aphides.  Consequently,  the 
aphis  thrives  there  in  uncounted  millions.  Now,  the  larvae 
of  the  lady  bug  loves  aphides  better  than  all  things  else — 
just  dotes  on  them.  Wherefore,  millions  of  lady  bugs  breed 
there,  and  feed  richty  on  the  trillions  and  quadrillions  of 
aphides.  When  the  cold  weather  comes  on  in  the  fall  the 
ladybugs  assemble  in  masses  like  swarms  of  bees.  These 
masses  are  in  bunches  of  leaves  and  tufts  of  moss,  to  hibernate 
for  the  winter  under  the  snow.  When  the  snow  melts,  the 
bright  red  masses  of  ladybirds  show  up  first  of  all,  for  their 
animal  heat  melts  the  snow.  Just  now  the  Insectary  men  are 
working  in  the  neighborhood  of  Towle  and  Blue  Canyon, 
getting  the  ladybirds  by  putting  them  in  sacks  and  packing 
them  out  on  mules.  In  one  strip  of  country  half  a  mile  long 
and  a  few  hundred  yards  wide  they  found  over  four  tons  of 
ladybirds ! 

These  are  put  into  cold  storage  and  sent  when  needed  to 
the  melon  growers  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  800  miles  away. 
They  are  sent  by  express  in  screened  boxes  about  a  foot 
square.     Each  box  carries  30,000  insects,  and  that  is  enough 
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for  five  acres  of  melons.  It  is  said  that  the  growers  would 
not  be  able  to  do  business  without  the  help  of  the  ladybirds, 
since  in  this  way  the  early  crop,  the  most  profitable  one,  is 
saved  and  marketed.  The  30,000  are  turned  loose ;  they  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  young  melon  plants ;  the  resulting  larvae 
devour  the  plant  lice  and  hatch  into  ladybirds  again.  And  so 
on,  till  the  whole  field  is  protected.  When  the  crop  is  gath- 
ered and  the  vines  die,  the  plant  lice  quit  multiplying  for  lack 
of  food ;  and  the  lady  bugs  die  for  lack  of  plant  lice ;  the  long, 
hot  summer  kills  every  bit  of  vegetation ;  and  next  spring 
it  must  all  be  done  over  again. 

Singular  illustration,  isn't  it,  of  how  one  part  of  the  world 
■depends  upon  another?  The  cantaloupe  fields  of  the  Colorado 
Desert  must  have  for  their  prosperity  the  insects  of  the  shaggy 
Sierran  forests ;  and  our  government  must  undertake  the  work 
of  bringing"  them  together. 


President  of  the  Senate 

If  I  mistake  not,  Lieutenant-Governor  Wallace,  from  Los 
Angeles,  is  making  himself  a  reputation  as  a  genuine  states- 
man. He  has  a  vision,  a  force,  a  power  of  speech  that  will 
bring  him  to  the  front  in  this  state.  He  presides  over  the 
Senate  with  a  determined  vigor,  an  alertness,  a  readiness  of 
resource  that  are  beautiful  to  see.  His  speech  is  cogent,  con- 
vincing. I  heard  him  the  other  evening  make  an  address  on 
Taxation  that  ought  to  be  heard  by  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  state.  'Twas  not  a  very  interesting  title,  perhaps ; 
hut  every  sentence  meant  something,  it  was  so  simple  a  child 
could  understand  it,  it  was  of  engrossing  importance  and 
keenest  interest  to  every  Californian.  I  hope  to  persuade  him 
sometime  to  put  it  in  shape  for  the  schools  of  the  state  to 
get  his  message. 


What's  All  This? 

It  must  be  true,  for  I've  just  seen  it  in  the  papers.  A 
fist  fight  in  the  United  States  Congress !  The  Hon.  Mr.  Mon- 
deli  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wickersham,  blossoms  of  our  race, 
representatives  of  our  people,  flowers  of  our  civilization,  in 
the  sacred  halls  of  Congress,  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  middle 
of  the  session,  with  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  them — What? 

Why,  they  had  a  scrap  to  beat  the  band !     They  flew  into 
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a  sudden  ungovernable  rage,  they  called  each  other  liars  and 
all  the  other  things  they  could  remember,  they  turned  purple 
in  the  face,  they  tried  to  chaw  each  other  up  with  chairs, 
finger-nails,  teeth — oh,  it  was  awful ! 

And  what  was  done  with  them?  Penitentiary  for  life? 
The  gallows  or  the  electric  chair?  Oh  no.  The  bystanders 
dragged  them  apart,  cooled  them  off,  got  their  minds  or  some- 
thing else,  all  the  same  as  a  dog  fight.  Then  everybody  start- 
ed in  over  again.  That's  the  way  mankind  has  been  doing  for 
five  thousand  years  or  more. 


And  Now 

And  now,  my  blessed  friends,  you  young  and  conscientious 
souls  who  have  only  been  teaching  school  a  year  or  two,  and 
who  are  desperately  thrown  off  your  balance  when  a  couple 
of  your  boys  have  an  awful  fight,  in  spite  of  your  rules,  in 
face  of  all  you  have  told  them  about  the  wickedness  of  fight- 
ing— what  moral  to  you  gather  from  this  pleasing  tale  of  the 
dignified  and  Hon.  Mr.  Wickersham's  trying  to  gouge  out 
the  eye  of  the  dignified  and  Hon.  Mr.  Mondell  right  in  school 
time? 

Think  you  ought  to  lick  your  urchins  within  an  inch  of 
their  lives  or  expel  them  or  deprive  them  of  recess  for  a 
month?     Think  you're  disgraced  forever? 

Nonsense !  It's  as  natural  as  for  leaves  to  be  green  and 
skies  to  be  blue.  Old  Adam  is  only  a  little  way  beneath  the 
surface.  Drag  the  boys  apart  and  cool  them  off  and  get  their 
minds  on  something  else.  Then  forget  it.  But  remember 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Mondell  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wickersham. 


Wide  Awake  Superintendent 

The  following  question  from  the  Superintendent  of  Santa 
Clara  County  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  but  print  the  whole 
letter  as  showing  an  appreciative  and  observant  spirit  on  the 
part  of  our  school  officers : 

"I  am  glad  to  notice  what  you  say  about  the  school  house 
and  grounds  of  a  school  in  Tulare  of  which  Mr.  C.  C.  Tatum 
is  clerk — the  Wilson  school.  I  am  pleased  to  note  what  you 
remark  about  the  'three-acre'  grounds — tennis  court,  basket- 
hall  and  football  grounds  and  especially  the  school  garden. 
If  that  is  well  attended  to  it  is  one  of  the  best  things- they  do 
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there.     But  I  look  in  vain  for  the  flag,  or  even  a  flag  pole. 
Is  it  possible  they  have  no  flag  there,  not  even  on  the  in- 
side or  on  the  outside  as  the  law  directs? 
"Respectfully  yours, 

"D.  T.  BATEMAN, 
"County  Superintendent  of  Schools." 


Playground  of  a  San  Diego  School 

Here  is  the  outdoor  playground  of  a  big  city  school,  all 
in  the  glare  of  the  southern  sun.  W.  A.  Angier  is  Ihe  lively 
and   enterprising  principal  of  the   Lincoln  School  in   San   Di- 


PLAYGROTJND    OF    A    SAN    DIEGO    SCHOOL 

ego,  and  he  is  very  active  in  providing  opportunity  for  out- 
door exercise  for  his  flock.  California  is  peculiarly  a  land  for 
an  outdoor  life  and  the  schools  should  set  an  example  for  the 

citizens  to  follow. 

t-     *     * 

School  Legislation 

I  had  thought  to  have  some  additional  stories  to  tell  about 
the  text  book  investigation  in  the  Senate;  but  so  far  as  I  know 
the  committee  has  not  had  a  meeting  since  my  last  writing. 
They  have  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  all  superintendents  and 
high  school  principals,  touching  the  names,  prices  and  length 
of  time  in  use  of  all  text  books  and  supplemental  books. 
Further  report  will  have  to  be  postponed.     Only  one  educa- 
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tional  bill  has  up  to  date  been  passed.  Senator  Rosebrry's  bill 
for  local  institutes  is  now  up  to  the  Governor  for  signature.  It 
is  a  modification  of  the  one  proposed  by  Superintendent  Rey- 
nolds of  Ventura  County.  I  think  it  is  a  splendid  idea,  one 
that  will  give  opportunity  for  each  superintendent  to  d*o  some 
original  work  in  shaping  his  institute  to  the  needs  of  his  peo- 
ple. It  .opens  the  gate  to  a  fascinating  field  for  a  real,  live 
superintendent.  Some  of  its  details  may  need  further  modifica- 
tion two  years  hence,  but  I'm  sure  the  basal  idea  is  eternally 
right.  The  largest  and  most  important  measure  that  seems 
to  have  chance  for  passage  is  the  one  to  abolish  the  school 
census  and  base  apportionment  of  money  upon  average  daily 
attendance.  This  seems  to  me  a  good  bill.  It  will  save  some 
S60.000  per  year  directly,  in  the  cost  of  the  census ;  it  will 
prevent  many  gross  frauds  in  "padding  the  census" ;  and  it  is 
just  and  right  that  the  schools  should  receive  their  money  upon 
the  basis  of  the  actual  children  they  educate.  Several  free 
text  book  bills  and  teachers'  pension  bills  are  languishing  along 
the  way ;  but  it  is  too  soon  to  predict  their  fate.  The  Boynton 
pension  bill,  prepared  by  Dr.  Lange,  had  great  good  luck  in 
the  Senate,  passing  that  body  by  a  triumphant  majority.  It 
is  now  in  the  Assemblv  Committee  on  Education. 


Nobody  Knows  What  Trouble  I  See 

These  little  talks  will  be  the  death  of  me  yet.  You  re- 
member the  one  last  month  describing  somewhat  freely  the 
strenuous  life  of  the  capital  during  a  legislative  opening? 
AYell.  a  reckless  newspaper  lad,  with  malicious  ingenuity,  took 
the  first  two  lines  of  that  and  hitched  it  to  the  beginning  of 
the  second  paragraph,  without  indicating  the  omissions,  in 
such  a  way  that  it  appeared  to  point  at  the  members  of  the 
legislature  alone.  Even  then  there  was  no  offense  in  it,  not 
a  bit ;  but  a  syndicate  writer  gobbled  it  up  and  sent  it  far 
and  wide,  with  liberal  embellishments,  calling  'it  "stuff"  and 
■'yawp"  and  other  polite  names  like  that;  and  a  member  of 
the  legislature  actually  rose  in  his  place  the  next  day  and 
offered  a  resolution  in  my  dishonor !  Mr.  Speaker  jocularly 
referred  it  to  the  Committee  on  the  Insane,  which  was  all 
right  with  the  legislator  for  he  thought  it  was  a  slam  on  me 
and  it  was  all  right  Avith  me  for  I  thought  it  was  a  slam  on 
him  :  so  we  are  quits. 

Again,  some  of  vou  with  long  memories  will  recall  it  that 
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nearly  a  year  ago,  I  went  to  the  institute  in  Mendocino  County 
and  spoke  of  things  appreciatively,  mentioning  also  the  activity 
and  hard  work  of  Superintendent  Babcock.  And  would  you 
believe?  Yesterday  a  legislator  gave  me  particular  fits  "for 
the  crime  of  bragging  on  a  Democratic  office  holder!  I  pledge 
you  my  word  I  didn't  even  know  until  then  that  Babcock  was 
a  Democrat ! 

Funny,  isn't  it?  But  it  isn't  funny  for  me  to  get  the  ill 
will  of  members  of  the  legislature.  They  can  do  lots  of 
things  to  a  public  officer,  when  they  want  to.  Guess  I'd  better 
bridle  in  my  struggling  muse  and  confine  myself  strictly  to 
safe  and  sane  observations  on  the  weather  and  the  nobility 
of  the  teacher's  profession.  You  remember  what  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  said : 

"Since  then  I  never  dare  to  be 
As  funny  as  I  can." 


Signal  Distinction  for  University  of  Southern  California 

At  its  meeting  on  February  10th,  held  in  Sacramento,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  granted  the  University  of  Southern 
California  the  coveted  right  of  conferring  the  high  school 
teacher's  certificate  on  the  same  terms  with  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  Stanford.  This  is  a  signal  triumph  for  the  U.  S.  C. 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  biggest  forward  steps  in  the 
phenomenal  progress  of  the  university  of  the  southland  in 
recent  years. 

In  this  recognizing  the  University  of  Southern  California 
the  State  Board  of  Education  takes  a  radical  departure  from 
its  policy  hitherto,  which  limited  the  certificating  power  to 
institutions  belonging  to  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities. For  a  long  time  it  has  been  felt  that  some  institu- 
tion in  Southern  California,  with  its  multitudes  of  high  school 
pupils,  should  qualify  in  the  matter  of  certification,  and  now 
the  U.  S.  C.  wins  the  approval  of  the  State  that  clearly  places 
it  in  a  class  by  itself  in  this  end  of  the  State  and  indeed  in 
the  entire  southwest.  Teachers  and  prospective  teachers  will 
no  longer  hesitate  to  enter  the  university  in  Los  Angeles, 
whereas  they  have  hitherto  felt  compelled  to  journey  to 
Berkelev  or  to  Palo  Alto  for  the  recognition  thev  sousmt 


J.    H.    Ackerman,    formerly    State    Superintendent    of    Oregon,    has 
been  elected  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Monmouth. 
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THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
By  Clarence  S.  Pixley 

A  three-day  session  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  was 
held  in  Sacramento  on  February  9th  to  11th.  Much  time  was 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  texts  in  grammar  and  physi- 
ology, and  the  matter  of  the  designation  of  the  official  journal 
was  again  brought  before  the  Board.  These  were  perhaps 
the  two  most  important  things  of  the  session.  After  lengthy 
deliberation  in  executive  session,  the  Board  voted  to  withdraw 
the  designation  from  the  present  journal,  the  Western  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  and  this  action  was  followed  by  a  motion 
"that  the  President  of  the  Board  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
to  consult  with  a  committee  of  three  of  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion to  be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  that  Coun- 
cil, for  the  purpose  of  providing,  if  possible,  a  method  of  edi- 
torial direction  and  control  whereby  the  "journal"  may  be 
made  and  kept  an  instrument  of  efficient  service  solely  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  schools  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia." 

The  State  Textbook  Committee  reported  that  none  of  the 
texts  in  language  submitted  had  been  found  wholly  satisfac- 
tory, and  recommended  that  such  books  as  might  be  chosen 
by  the  Board,  be  revised  in  accordance  with  specifications 
submitted  for  approval  by  the  committee.  These  specifica- 
tions were  referred  to  a  special  committee,  which  later  re- 
turned them,  considerably  modified.  The  Board  adopted  this 
plan,  and  selected  Guide  Books  to  English,  by  Gilbert  & 
Harris,  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  as  its  choice  of 
texts  submitted.  Before  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Senator 
Shanahan  addressed  the  Board,  suggesting  that  any  action 
toward  definitely  adopting  a  book  would  be  unwise,  since  the 
Senate  had  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  entire  textbook 
system ;  that  it  would  be  better  to  await  the  findings  of  this 
committee  before  committing  the  Board  to  any  further  change 
in  books.  It  was  explained  to  the  Senator  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Board,  under  the  law,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
readoption  or  change,  since  the  old  contracts  had  expired,  and 
that  definite  and  final  action  could  not  be  taken  in  any  case 
until  the  next  meeting,  which  would  not  be  held  until  June. 
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by  which  time  the  investigating  committee  would  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  go  into  the  subject  with  thoroughness 
and  make  an  exhaustive  report  which  would  be  of  value  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Board. 

In  the  subject  of  physiology,  the  Board  expressed  itself 
as  favoring  a  new  book  to  be  a  revision  of  the  Ritchie-Cald- 
well books  published  by  the  World  Book  Company;  the  new 
book  to  be  one  volume  to  be  compiled  from  material  contained 
in  the  series  mentioned. 

Five  universities  were  added  to  the  list  of  institutions  now 
recognized  as  basis  for  high  school  certification,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  such  recognition  should  not  apply  to  any  grad- 
uate work  done  in  these  institutions  prior  to  the  year  1911- 
1912.  The  five  institutions  named  were  :  University  of  South- 
ern California,  Los  Angeles;  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder; 
University  of  Ohio,  Columbus ;  University  of  Texas,  Austin ; 
State  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Recommendations  for  health  and  development  certificates 
were  granted  to  Dr.  Ethel  L.  Leonard  and  Dr.  I.  R.  Bancroft, 
both  of  Los  Angeles,  and  to  Dr.  George  W.  J.  Fowler  of  Santa 
Clara. 

Special  High  School  Credentials  were  granted  to  H. 
B.  Berry,  Jessie  R.  Campbell,  Nancy  M.  Gleason,  Elizabeth 
Mitchell  and  Hugo  Sebeste,  all  of  Los  Angeles ;  Gertrude  Ben- 
nett, Prosser,  Wash. ;  A.  O.  Bowden,  Paris,  Tenn. ;  Ruth 
Eddy,  Natick,  Mass.;  S.  R.  Fitz,  Hampton,  la.;  H.  H.  Hoff- 
man, Heppner,  Ore.;  Dorothy  Hull,  Newberg,  Ore.;  B.  A. 
Lindsay,  Colusa;  J.  H.  Norton,  Riverside;  Carolyn  Roberts, 
Modesto;  Katherine  Schlegel,  Superior,  Wis.;  Sarah  South- 
wick,  San  Ysidro ;  Mabel  Spellmire,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Annabel 
Thornton,  Redlands ;  and  Daisy  P.  Blum,  Mitchellville,  Iowa. 

All  pending  applications  for  life  diplomas,  150  in  number, 
were  acted  upon  by  the  Board. 

*     *     * 

Worth  Remembering 

Before  reprimanding  a  child  be  very  certain : 

First.  That  the  child  knows  exactly  what  you  want  him 
to  do. 

Second.  That  he  knows  how  to  do  or  to  undertake  to  do 
that  which  you  request  of  him. 

Third.  That  the  child  is  not  incapacitated  by  fear  of 
displeasing  you  from  making  a  start  in  the  right  way. 

All  children  should  be  carefully  tested  for  defective  vision 
and  hearing. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  CHICO 
NORMAL  SCHOOL 

By  R:  O.  Johnson 

Head    of    Department    of    Biology    and    Agriculture 

The  Chico  Normal  School  was  one  of  the  first  schools  in 
the  State  to  offer  instruction  to  teachers  along  nature-study 
and  agricultural  lines.  The  scope  of  this  work  in  the  school 
has  been  broadened  from  time  to  time  until,  at  present  the 
work  is  given  in  all  the  grades  of  the  Training  School  (with 
the  exception  of  the  eighth  grade  where  human  physiology 
takes  its  place)  and  in  a  full  year  of  the  preparatory  course 
for  the  normal  school  proper.  In  addition  to  this  a  half  year 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  methods  in  teaching  agriculture 
and  each  student  as  a  prerequisite  to  graduation  is  required 
to  teach  one  or  more  Training  School  classes  in  this  line  of 
work. 

The  first  term's  work  in  the  normal  preparatory  course 
is  taken  by  both  boys  and  girls ;  the  second  term  by  boys 
only,  the  girls  taking  domestic  science  instead.  In  the  work 
for  all  the  grades  as  wrell  as  in  the  normal  school  the  pupils 
are  brought  into  actual  and  intimate  contact  with  the  ma- 
terials of  the  subject,  such  as  animals,  plants,  soils,  and 
agricultural  operations.  They  are  required  to  learn  at  first 
hand  just  so  far  as  possible  the  needs  of  animals  and  plants, 
and  especially  the  latter,  by  actually  caring  for  them.  Sim- 
ilarly in  all  classes  are  given  formal  lessons  in  field  and  class- 
room paralleling  so  far  as  possible  and  practicable  the  work 
of   farm   practice   carried   on   in   the   field. 

Our  demonstration  field  or  school  farm  is  a  tract  of  land 
about  three  acres  in  extent  adjacent  to  the  campus  and 
stretching  some  two  hundred  yards  along  the  banks  of  a 
perennial  mountain  stream,  which  furnishes  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  abundant  water  for  irrigation.  Our  facilities  for 
demonstration  work  also  include  a  well-equipped  greenhouse 
affording  plenty  of  space  for  plant  propagation.  Our  aim  in 
the  work  is  to  make  practical  farmers  and  horticulturists 
rather  than  trained  investigators. 

Agriculture  in  the  Elementary  School 

Through  the  summer  and  fall  months  the  pupils  in  the 
training  school   devote   most   of  their  time   in   agriculture   to 
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actual  work  on  the  school  farm  with  spade,  rake  and  hoe. 
Here  they  learn  how  properly  to  use  these  tools,  how  to  keep 
them  in  the  best  condition  for  effective  use,  wrhy  stirring  and 
pulverizing  the  soil  is  necessary,  and  the  various  methods  of 
applying  water  to  the  soil  by  artificial  means.  On  the  school 
farm  they  learn,  at  first  hand,  what  are  the  various  enemies  of 
garden  and  field  crops,  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
damages  which  these  inflict,  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
may  be  exterminated  or  controlled.  Here  also  they  learn 
how  crops  are  harvested,  how  stored,  and  how  they  are 
marketed,  what  crops  do  well  through  the  winter,  the  selec- 
tion of  seed  for  planting,  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  the 
application  of  fertilizers,  and  the  utility  of  the  various  com- 
mon operations  which  enter  into  and  underlie  the  work  of 
the  successful  plant  grower. 

Through  the  rainy  season  the  pupils  are  taken  into  the 
greenhouse  and  are  there  given  the  opportunity  of  learning 
from  actual  experience  how  soils  should  be  mixed,  how  tem- 
perature should  be  regulated,  and  how  water  should  be  ap- 
plied to  plants  to  give  the  best  results ;  how  planting  and 
transplanting,  and  thinning  and  potting  of  plants  may  be  done 
most  successfully.  During  this  season  also  formal  lessons 
are  given  in  the  class-room  on  such  subjects  as  the  weather; 
weeds  and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  disseminated  and 
the  methods  of  eradication;  fertilizers  and  their  relation  to 
soils  and  plants ;  principles  and  methods  of  dry  farming  and 
of  irrigation ;  the  domestic  animals  and  their  care,  with  special 
reference  to  the  cow  and  the  horse ;  birds  in  their  relation 
to  agriculture ;  other  animals  (toad,  gopher,  earthworm, 
squirrels),  in  their  relation  to  man;  pear  blight  and  other 
plant  diseases  and  their  remedies ;  scale  insects,  plant  lice, 
white  fly,  codling  moth,  in  their  relation  to  the  fruit  indus- 
try ;  the  house  fly  and  the  mosquito  as  factors  affecting  the 
health  of  man  ;  bee-keeping  for  pleasure  and  profit ;  and  in- 
sects as  helps  and  hindrances  to  the  agriculturist. 

Demonstrational  Agriculture  in  the   Normal   School 

About  two-thirds  of  our  school  farm  is  set  aside  for  the 
use  of  the  normal  school  classes  in  agriculture,  viz.,  the 
classes  of  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  preparatory  course 
and  the  class  in  the  methods  of  instruction  in  agriculture.  At 
the  time  of  purchase  our  school  farm  was  covered  with  or- 
chard trees  and  had  not  yet  been  levelled  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation.     This,  then,  was  our  first  piece  of  work  after  the 
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trees  had  been  removed,  and  the  ground  plowed.  The  work 
of  levelling  was  done  by  the  students  themselves  under  com- 
petent supervision.  This  was  followed  by  the  laying  off  of 
the  ground  by  the  classes  into  plots  of  convenient  size  for 
the  work  of  demonstration  as  planned  by  the  teachers  and 
classes.  The  work  of  opening  up  the  main  irrigation  ditch 
and  establishing  the  laterals  has  likewise  been  done  entirely 
by  students. 

The  School  Orchard 

A  portion  of  the  school  farm  has  been  set  apart  for 
horticultural  purposes.  In  this  orchard  are  to  be  grown  by 
the  students  the  staple  varieties  of  fruit  and  nut  trees  which 
have  been  found  to  be  profitable  in  northern  California,  and 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  in  particular.  Our  orchard  includes 
at  the  present  time  different  varieties  of  the  prune,  peach, 
pear,  fig,  olive,  cherry  and  almond.  We  have  already  on  the 
campus  a  number  of  orange  trees  of  different  varieties  in 
good  bearing.  In  order  to  determine  which  were  the  best 
varieties  to  plant  from  the  standpoint  of  yield  and  market- 
ableness  the  class  made  inquiries  among  orchardists  in  this 
section  of  the  State,  as  well  as  of  men  who  are  in  touch  with 
the  work  all  over  the  State.  The  varieties  to  be  planted  hav- 
ing been  decided  upon,  the  trees  were  ordered  and  the  class 
set  to  work  to  obtain  information  by  reading  and  by  oral 
inquiry  concerning  the  laying  off  of  the  orchard,  how  far 
apart  the  various  kinds  of  trees  should  be  placed,  how  deep 
the  young  trees  should  be  planted,  proximity  of  different 
kinds  to  insure  fertilization  of  the  flowers,  varying  needs  of 
sunshine  on  the  part  of  different  trees,  and  so  on.  The  work 
of  planting  was  done  by  the  students  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  information  obtainable,  thus  enabling  each  one  to  learn 
by  actual  experience  the  most  approved  methods  of  setting 
out  young  orchards. 

As  our  school  orchard  continues  to  grow  from  year  to 
year  our  classes  in  agriculture  will  determine  by  practice 
and  from  field  observation  the  effects  upon  the  orchard  of 
irrigation;  the  amount  of  water  needed  and  the  best  manner 
of  applying  it ;  the  effect  of  irrigation  upon  the  yield,  size  and 
quality  of  the  fruit ;  the  effect  of  drainage ;  the  value  of  cul- 
tivation ;  the  value  of  cover  crops  in  the  orchard  as  against 
continuous  cultivation ;  the  influence  of  various  fertilizers 
upon  orchard  trees;  the  time  and  manner  of  spraying;  the 
kinds  of  sprays  which  give  the  best  results;  the  method  and 
time  of  pruning  the  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  the  grafting 
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and  budding  of  trees ;  the  various  diseases  of  orchard  trees 
and  how  to  combat  them ;  the  insect  enemies  of  orchards  and 
the  latest  approved  methods  for  their  suppression  or  control ; 
the  methods  of  picking,  grading,  and  handling  of  fruit,  and 
the  judging  of  fruit.  In  connection  with  the  instruction  in 
orchard  work  excursions  are  to  be  made  to  neighboring  or- 
chards to  permit  students  to  make  observations  on  the  points 
enumerated  above,  to  drying  yards  and  packing  sheds  to  note 
methods  in  manipulation  in  drying  and  packing  fruits,  and 
to  shipping  depots  to  study  the  manner  in  which  fruits  are 
handled  in  shipping.  Incidentally  the  subject  of  co-operative 
marketing  of  fruits  will  come  in  for  a  fair  share  of  attention. 
A  few  trees  are  to  be  added  to  our  school  orchard  from 
term  to  term  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  each  class  the  best 
method  of  putting  our  young  orchards,  thus  preparing  them 
in  a  thoroughly  practical  way,  in  one  of  the  great  lines  of 
agricultural   industry   in    northern    California. 

The  Work  in  Cereal  Culture 

The  field  work  for  the  classes  in  the  normal  preparatory 
course  includes  the  growing  of  different  varieties  of  cereals, 
especially  of  wheat  and  barley.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  students  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  various 
factors  entering  into  wheat  culture,  this  being  one  of  the 
chief  agricultural  pursuits  in  northern  California.  Students 
are  to  be  given  a  practical  knowledge  of  matters  pertaining 
to  the  selection  of  seed,  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
seeding,  the  time  of  sowing,  the  quantity  of  seed  required 
per  acre,  precautions  for  the  prevention  of  smut,  time  of  har- 
vesting, and  so  on.  They  are  to  learn  directly  by  practice 
and  by  observation  how  the  depth  of  plowing  and  the  depth 
of  sowing  affect  the  ability  of  the  plant  to  resist  drought, 
and  also  how  these  factors  affect  the  yield  of  the  crop.  They 
will  observe  the  general  moisture  requirements  of  the  crop 
and  the  effects  upon  yield  of  fertilization  of  the  soil  and  of 
crop  rotation. 

In  the  laboratory  the  students  will  be  given  instruction 
in  the  judging  of  cereals  which  will  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  work  in  agriculture.  The  students  are  to  utilize 
a  small  portion  of  the  school  farm  situated,  ideally  for  this 
purpose,  for  the  culture  of  rice.  This  crop,  it  has  been  found, 
can  be  grown  with  profit  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The 
classes  will  learn  by  actually  cultivating  the  crop  the  con- 
ditions which  are  necessary  for  its  successful  culture. 
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Forage  and  Food  Crops 

We  are  devoting  a  few  small  plots  to  the  growing  of 
various  forage  crops  since  these  figure  so  prominently  in  this 
section  of  the  State  where  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  and 
horses  constitute  an  extensive  industry.  Several  varieties  of 
forage  plants  are  to  be  grown,  including  alfalfa,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  moisture  needs  and  general  adaptability 
to  Sacramento  Valley  conditions.  Similarly  our  students  are 
to  learn  by  experience  as  much  as  possible  concerning  the 
culture  of  the  sugar  since  the  growing  of  this  crop  is  already 
an  important  industry  in  this  section  of  the  State  and  is  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year.  They  will  plant,  and  cultivate, 
and  harvest  the  product,  noting  the  best  methods  of  planting 
and  of  tillage  and  the  manner  in  which  the  beets  are  made 
ready  for  the  factory. 

Truck   Farming 

We  believe  that  every  rancher  should  know  something 
about  truck  farming,  therefore  some  attention  will  be  given 
to  this  kind  of  work  to  demonstrate  essential  points  in  the 
successful  growing  of  truck  crops  on  a  small  scale,  especially 
the  potato.  In  this  connection  our  classes  are  to  learn  the 
value  of  care  in  the  selection  of  potatoes  for  planting,  the 
amount  of  moisture  necessary  for  successful  culture,  and  the 
best  methods  of  applying  it,  the  value  of  milching,  the  effect 
of  fertilizers,  the  precautions  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
scab,  the  methods  of  combatting  insects  and  other  pests  of 
the  potato,  the  time  of  harvesting,  and  the  best  manner  of 
storing  the  crop. 

Laboratory  and  Class-Room  Work  in  Agriculture 

The  work  in  the  laboratory  for  the  normal  preparatory 
students  embraces  a  series  of  experiments  illustrative  of  the 
processes  going  on  in  the  soil  such  as  the  percolation  of  water 
in  soils  and  its  effect,  the  rise  of  water  in  soils  by  capillarity, 
the  evaporation  of  soil  water,  the  various  chemical  reactions 
taking  place  in  the  soil  in  the  preparation  of  plant  foods,  the 
accumulations  and  removal  of  substances  in  the  soil  which 
are  deleterious  to  plant  growth.  The  experiments  given  in- 
clude illustration  of  the  various  activities  going  on  in  the 
living  plant  as  the  method  by  which  plant  foods  are  taken 
into  the  plant,  the  methods  by  which  plant  food  is  distributed 
in  the  plant,  how  water  leaves  the  plant  and  the  way  in  which 
the   plant   is   affected   as   a   result.     In    short,   the   purpose   of 
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these  experiments  is  to  show  the  relation  in  which  plants 
stand  to  air,  sunshine,  water  and  soil,  and  the  various  adapta- 
tions which  make  these  relations  possible. 

In  the  field  of  animal  industry  we  take  up  such  points  as 
stock  judging,  diseases  of  animals  and  remedies  for  the  same, 
study  of  various  breeds  of  animals,  principles  of  animal  breed- 
ing, the  feeding  and  housing  of  animals,  co-operative  breed- 
ing associations,  the  raising  of  horses  for  driving  and  for  draft 
purposes,  and  of  cows  for  beef  and  for  dairy  purposes,  the 
care  of  the  dairy  cow,  testing  of  milk,  the  keeping  of  records, 
and  so  on. 

Our  study  of  fertilizers  includes  a  study  of  leguminous 
plants  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  nitrogen 
content  of  soils,  the  conditions  favorable  and  unfavorable  to 
the  work  of  those  bacteria  which  live  in  the  soil  apart  from 
legumes  and  which  influence  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  present 
in  soils,  a  study  of  green  manures  and  of  stable  manure  and 
care  of  the  latter  before  applying  to  the  soil,  and  a  brief  study 
of  commercial  fertilizers.  (The  making  of  composts  is  in- 
cluded in  the  field  work). 

The  principles  of  dry  farming  are  studied  in  connection 
with  the  general  problem  of  control  and  conservation  of  soil 
moisture.  As  directly  bearing  upon  this  subject  also  the 
principles  of  irrigation  by  various  methods  are  taken  up  and 
in  the  field  are  tested  as  far  as  time  and  opportunity  will 
permit. 

In  connection  with  plant  propagation  we  include  a  study 
of  seed  selection  and  testing,  detection  of  impurities,  germina- 
tion and  the  various  means  of  plant  propagation.  Some  at- 
tention is  given  to  forestry  in  which  is  included  the  considera- 
tion of  various  plans  for  reforestation  especially  with  eucalyp- 
tus, the  planting  of  trees  along  roadsides  and  the  methods  of 
growing  forest  trees  from  seeds. 

Training  in  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture 

Every  student  is  required  before  graduating  from  the 
Normal  School  to  teach  one  or  more  classes  in  agriculture  for 
a  term  of  weeks  in  the  Training  School.  This  work  is  carried 
on  under  careful  supervision  and  includes  the  handling  of 
classes  in  both  field  and  class-room.  The  place  of  printed 
matter  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  is  emphasized  and  the 
student  teachers  are  shown  how  to  gather  together  from  the 
great  number  of  sources  the  material  on  the  subject  in  hand. 
They  are  shown  how  to  sift  out  from  this  the  important  from 
the  relatively  unimportant  and  how  to  organize  the  material 
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from  such  varied  sources  so  that  there  may  be  unity  in  the 
presentation  and  so  that  needless  repetition  may  be  avoided. 

In  the  class  work  in  the  methods  of  teaching  agriculture 
the  students  are  provided  with  a  minimum  course  of  study. 
This  because  of  the  almost  universal  distribution  of  the  things 
studied  therein  will  be  found  serviceable  in  any  part  of  the 
State.  The  principles  which  should  underlie  the  construc- 
tion of  a  course  of  study  in  agriculture  for  any  particular 
locality  are  developed  and  fully  discussed  with  the  class  thus 
enabling  the  teachers  we  send  out  to  add  to,  modify  or  alter 
this  course  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  communities  into 
which  they  go  as  teachers.  Specimen  lessons  are  worked  out 
with  the  class  illustrating  the  organized  structure  which  should 
characterize  the  lesson,  good  and  bad  methods  of  questioning 
are  illustrated  and  a  number  of  the  most  vital  points  to  be 
emphasized  in  agricultural  teaching  are  discussed  and  clearly 
illustrated.  A  profusion  of  interesting  and  instructive  ex- 
periments are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  students  in  printed 
form  and  their  application  to  the  field  work  is  taken  up  in  as 
full  detail  as  the  time  will  permit. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  in  the  work  of  methods  in 
teaching  of  agriculture  are  the  following:  School  gardens  and 
the  ornamentation  of  school  grounds,  home  gardens  and  the 
ornamentation  of  home  grounds,  living  animals  in  the  school- 
room, living  plants  in  the  school-room  and  home,  weather 
observations  and  weather  charts,  school  Audubon  societies 
and  Bands  of  Mercy,  prize  growing-contest  at  school  and 
home,  inexpensive  agricultural  libraries  for  school  and  home, 
excursions  for  field  study  of  birds. 

Present  Status  of  Agriculture  Teaching  in  California 

The  numerous  calls  which  frequently  are  addressed  to  this 
department  of  our  school  indicate  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  of  the  State  which  is  very  gratifying.  County 
superintendents  who  only  a  few  years  ago  were  quite  in- 
different to  the  subject  have  lately  come  to  have  a  very  com- 
mendable interest  in  it.  A  number  of  counties  in  the  State 
are  using  the  literature  which  this  department  of  our  school 
has  issued  in  this  subject,  the  county  boards  in  several  cases 
having  provided  copies  for  each  teacher  in  their  respective 
counties.  The  demand  for  our  literature  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  throughout  the  State  is  becoming  constantly  stronger 
as  are  also  the  calls  for  individual  assistance.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Normal  School  at  Chico  stands  ready  as  it"  always 
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has  in  the  past  to  render  such  aid  as  may  be  within  its  power 
to  teachers  now  attempting  to  do  the  work  and  to  super- 
intendents who  may  be  interested  enough  to  make  inquiries. 


OPEN  AIR  SCHOOLS 

Six  years  ago  more  than  a  hundred  pale,  anaemic,  ailing 
children  who  could  not  keep  up  with  their  classes  were  taken 
out  of  the  schoolroom  and  taught  their  lessons  in  a  pine 
forest.  Their  periods  of  school  work  were  shortened,  much 
time  was  devoted  to  rest  and  play,  and  nourishing  food  was 
given  them  at  frequent  intervals.  Three  months  later  nearly 
all  of  these  children  returned  to  the  schoolroom  rosy  and 
sturdy  and  free  from  disease.  Most  of  them  had  gained  from 
six  to  eight  pdunds  in  weight.  They  were  bright-eyed,  alert, 
and  in  high  spirits.  And  that  was  not  all.  It  was  found 
that  they  were  not  behind  in  their  school  work,  but  that  they 
were  actually  in  advance  of  the  healthy  children  who  had 
remained  in  the  schoolroom ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
less  than  half  as  much  time  had  been  spent  in  school  work. 

Such  startling  results  as  these  were  destined  to  create  a 
widespread  interest  in  the  innovation.  News  of  this  outdoor 
school,  which  had  been  conducted  in  Charlottenburg,  Ger- 
many, quickly  traveled  over  Europe,  and  similar  schools 
sprang  into  existence  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Then  Eng- 
land caught  the  enthusiasm,  establishing  several  open  air 
schools  with  the  same  splendid  results.  Two  years  ago  the 
United  States  followed,  and  began  turning  sickly  young 
America  out  of  doors  to  be  taught  and  cured  at  the  same  time. 
And  still  the  wonder  grew ;  for  when  the  outdoor  work  was 
prolonged  into  the  dead  of  winter — the  children  being  bundled 
into  warm  clothing  and  sitting-out  bags,  with  hot  soapstones 
at  their  feet,  and  turned  out  into  the  snowy  weather — the 
effect  was  even  more  pronounced.  Cheeks  grew  redder  and 
rounder;  voices  became  stronger  and  merrier;  and  diseased 
conditions  steadily  dwindled  to  the  vanishing  point.  The 
scholarship  did  not  dwindle ;  it  continued  to  improve.  The 
new  formula,  "Double  rations  of  air;  double  rations  of  food; 
half  rations  of  work,"  was  proved  to  be  aboundingly  suc- 
cessful. 

In  1908  three  American  cities — Providence,  Boston  and 
New  York — opened  such  schools ;  last  year  five  cities  had 
adopted  the  new  plan ;  and  this  year  the  number  of  cities  has 
increased  to  twenty-three.     Not   a  single   failure  has  as  yet 
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been  reported — here  or  abroad.  No  city  which  has  opened 
such  schools  has  abandoned  the  idea.  On  the  contrary,  the 
tendency  is  to  spread  the  movement  to  an  astonishing  ex- 
tent. In  Boston,  for  example,  a  regulation  has  been  passed 
providing  for  a  fresh-air  room  in  each  new  school  building, 
and  in  New  York  twenty  such  rooms  have  been  provided  for. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  every  American  city 
and  town  should  not  fall  in  line  with  this  new  movement  since 
it  involves  little  extra  expense.  In  every  case  the  equip- 
ment for  such  outdoor  work  has  been  notable  for  its  slight 
cost.  In  Providence — the  first  city  in  this  country  to  estab- 
lish an  open  air  school — a  room  in  an  abandoned  school  house 
was  adapted  by  removing  the  south  wall,  leaving  that  side 
open  to  the  air ;  in  New  York  City  abandoned  ferry  boats  have 
been  used ;  Chicago  has  utilized  roofs  for  the  purpose  ;  army 
tents  are  in  use  in  a  number  of  cities ;  and  in  one  place  a  re- 
modeled barn  has  been  pressed  into  service.  In  some  cases 
portable  houses  have  been  used.  When  one  considers  that 
about  fifty  million  dollars  are  now  invested  in  heating  and 
ventilating  plants  in  the  city  schools  of  this  country,  and  that 
every  year  the  size  and  cost  of  such  plants  are  increasing,  it 
begins  to  look  as  if  this  new  plan  of  doing  away  to  some 
extent  with  artificial  heat  would  help  to  solve  not  only  the 
problem  of  health  of  school  children  but  the  economic  problem 
of  the  growing  costliness  of  school  equipment. 

The  open  air  school  for  the  sickly  child  has  passed  its 
experimental  stage.  So  seriously  is  the  matter  being  con- 
sidered everywhere  by  educators  and  students  of  child  hygiene 
that  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  New  York  City,  through 
its  Department  of  Child  Hygiene,  has  undertaken  active 
propaganda  leading  to  the  establishment  of  such  schools. 
Helpful  literature  on  the  subject  has  been  prepared  by  them 
and  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Now  while  the  open  air  school  demands  only  a  small  initial 
outlay,  it  does  demand  that  the  children  shall  be  warmly 
clothed  and  well  fed,  and  in  some  cases  the  parents  can  not 
afford  such  extra  expense.  Of  course,  the  school  boards  have 
no  legal  authority  for  supplying  such  needs  as  these,  and  so 
a  happy  co-operative  plan  has  come  about  by  which  the  Board 
of  Education  furnishes  the  outdoor  quarters,  the  teacher,  and 
the  school  supplies,  while  some  private  organization  fur- 
nishes the  special  clothing  and  food  in  cases  where  these  can 
not  be  provided  by  parents. 

The  photographs  of  outdoor  classes  showing  glowing  faces 
and    laughing    eyes    peering    out    of    peaked    hoods,    while    a 
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geography  lesson  and  a  snow  storm  go  on  at  the  same  time, 
.  are  eloquent  testimonials  to  the  transforming  effect  of  the  new 
plan  upon  ailing  and  anaemic  children.  But  the  thing  does 
not  end  there.  Educators  and  parents  are  beginning  to  ask 
themselves  why,  if  this  treatment  is  doing  so  much  for  the 
sick  child,  it  should  not  be  even  more  beneficial  for  the 
healthy  child.  If  puny,  diseased  youngsters  improve  so  amaz- 
ingly when  removed  from  the  heated  air,  why  should  not 
children  who  are  well  profit  even  more  by  the  same  method? 
And,  most  significant  question  of  all,  if  sick  children  taught 
out  of  doors  actually  make  better  progress  in  their  studies 
than  healthy  children  taught  indoors,  why  should  not  the 
healthy  pupils  show  still  greater  advancement  when  taken  out 
into  the  fresh  air? 

MILLS  COLLEGE 

The  Only  Woman's  College  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Chartered  in  1885 

Entrance  requirements  equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford 
and  University  of  California,  and  the  same  number  of  units 
for  graduation.  Work  recognized  at  both  Universities,  course 
for  course.  Twenty-two  departments.  Laboratories  for 
science  with  modern  equipments,  excellent  opportunities  for 
home  economics,  library  study,  music  and  art.  Modern  gym- 
nasium in  care  of  Director  from  Boston  School  of  Gymnas- 
tics. Special  care  for  health  of  students  and  provisions  for 
outdoor  life.     Alumnae  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mills  College  has  a  remarkable  geographical  situation. 
It  is  in  a  commanding  position  easily  reached  from  all  parts 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Within  short  distance  of  three  cities 
and  the  great  Universities  of  the  West.  Secluded  among  the 
beautiful  hills  of  the  suburbs  of  Oakland,  near  the  eastern 
shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  this  college  has  an  ideal  climate 
throughout  the  year.  Its  grounds  comprise  150  acres  under 
cultivation.  It?  faculty  represents  Radscliffe,  Wellesley, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Bryn  Mawr,  Amherst,  Stanford  University, 
State  University  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  California.  Its 
music  and  art  departments  are  under  well  known  instructors. 
President,   Luella   Clay   Carson,   A.  M.,    Litt.  D.,  LL.D. 

For  catalogue,  address  Secretary,  Mills  College  P.  O.,  Cal. 

To  reach  Mills  College  direct  from  San  Francisco,  leave 
San  Francisco  via  Key  Route  boat.  From  boat  take  Oakland 
train,  change  at  Poplar  Junction  for  Twelfth  and  Broadway, 
there  to  car  marked  "Mills  College." 


EDUCATIONAL  BILLS 

By  Job  Wood,  Jr. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  important  bills  introduced 
since  our  last  issue.  The  April  number  will  contain  the  bills 
that  have  become  laws. 

S.  B.  Nq.  613.  By  Senator  Black.  An  Act  Amending  Section 
1666  of  the  Political  Code,  Authorizing  Boards  of  Education  to 
Establish,  as  Part  of  the  Course  of  Study  Pursued  in  the  Grammar 
and  Secondary  Schools,  Courses  of  Study  in  the  Mechanical  Arts, 
Agriculture,    Horticulture,   and    Domestic    Science. 

Section  1.  Section  1666  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia,  is   hereby  amended   to  read   as   follows: 

1666.  Boards  of  education  may  establish  as  part  of  the  course 
of  study  to  be  pursued  in  grammar  and  secondary  schools,  courses 
of  study  in  the  mechanical  arts,  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  domes- 
tic science,  a  given  number  of  branches  included  within  such  courses 
of  study  to  be  in  lieu  of,  and  not  additional  to,  an  equal  number  of 
the  studies  required  by  section  1665. 

S.  B.  No.  693.  By  Senator  Gates.  Entitled  an  Act  to  Establish, 
Govern,  Locate,  Construct,  Furnish,  Maintain  and  Conduct  a  Tech- 
nical School  to  be  Named  the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  Making  an  Appropriation  Therefor.  This  bill  has  been  replaced 
by  the  plan  to  accept  the  Throop  Polytechnic  School  and  establish 
an  Institute  of  Technology  at  Pasadena.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  found  in  A.  B.   No.  1063,  by  Mr.  Farwell. 

S.  B.  No.  981.  By  Senator  Lewis.  This  is  the  real  '"tenure  of 
office"   bill.     It  amends   section   1617   in    the   following  way: 

Sub   7.  .     .     except  that   teachers   may  be   elected   on    or   after 

June  first  for  the  next  ensuing  school  year,  and  each  teacher  so 
elected  shall  be  deemed  re-elected  from  year  to  year  thereafter  un- 
less the  governing  body  of  the  school  district  shall  on  or  before  the 
tenth  day  of  June  give  notice  in  writing  to  such  teacher  that  his 
services  will  not  be  required  for  the  ensuing  school  year.  Such  no- 
tice shall  be  deemed  sufficient  and  complete  when  delivered  in  person 
to  the  teacher  by  the  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  school  district,  or  deposited  in  the  United  States  mail  with 
postage  prepaid  addressed  to  such  teacher  at  his  last  known  place 
of  address;  and  provided  further,  that  any  teacher  who  shall  fail  to 
signify  his  acceptance  within  twenty  days  after  such  election  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  declined  the  same;  and  provided'  further,  that  any 
board  of  trustees  or  city  board  of  education  may  pay  the  teachers 
employed  by  them  by  the  calendar  month  in  twelve  payments  in- 
stead of  by  the  school  month,  beginning  such  payments  on  the  first 
Monday  of  the  calendar  month  following  the  opening  of  the  current 
school  year,  and  continuing  such  payments  in  like  manner  from  month 
to  month  until  the  teachers  have  been  paid  the  full  amount  due  to 
them. 

A.  B.  No.  1104.  By  Mr.  Polsley.  To  Amend  Sections  1729,  1730, 
1731,  1732,  1733,  1738,  1739,  1741,  1757,  1759  and  1763  of  the  Political 
Code  of  the  State  of  California,  Relating  to  High  Schools,  and  to 
Repeal  Sections  1721,  1727,  1728  and  1734  of  the  Political  Code  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  to  Add  Three  New  Sections  to  be  Num- 
bered 1720A,  1720B,  and  1720C.  _  The  plan  of  this  bill  is  to  place  the 
high  schools  on  the  same  basis  financially  as  are  the  elementary 
schools.  Under  this  bill  they  would  all  be  county  high  schools  and 
every  part  of  a  county  would  be  in  the  same  high  school  district. 
The  support  would  be  from  State  and  county  funds  as  are.  the  ele- 
mentary  schools. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  CHESTER 
ROWELL 

Ella  Sterling  Mighels,  in  a  clever  letter  printed  in  "The 
Grizzly  Bear,"  takes  issue  with  Chester  Rowell  for  some  of 
the  statements  he  made  in  his  address  before  the  C.  T.  A.  in 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

"Mr.  Chester  Rowell — Dear  Sir :  It  was  with  thanksgiving 
that  I  saw  you  were  taking  a  hand  in  the  grand  council  of 
teachers,  superintendents  and  supreme  masters  of  education, 
as  told  of  in  this  morning's  press.  I  knew  someone  there  was 
standing  for  the  WHITE  RACE.  'What  is  the  cause  of  sor- 
row?' asks  the  catechisms  in  Oriental  philosophv.  The  an- 
swer is,  'IGNORANCE.' 

"I  was  glad  to  see  you  made  a  stand  for  the  teaching  of 
'citizenship.'  But  I  do  not  agree  with  your  idea  that  men 
can  teach  that  branch  better  than  can  the  women.  Nor  do 
I  believe  that  teachers,  either  men  or  women,  can  do  this 
as  well  as  can  the  mother  in  the  household.  My  pioneer 
father  was  a  real  man,  and  was  successful  in  politics,  but 
we  learned  both  sides  of  every  question  from  our  pioneer 
mother — and  there  were  seven  of  us  at  her  knee.  I  believe 
that  men  should  do  the  fighting  and  the  voting  (which  after 
all  is  one  and  the  same  thing),  but  that  the  mother  should,  as 
queen  of  the  household,  instruct  her  children  in  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  Not  having  any  ballot  to  distract  her  attention, 
she  is  better  enabled  to  understand  both  sides — and  both  sides 
must  be  taught  the  young.  Why  should  any. male  instructor 
fill  the  minds  of  his  class  with  his  own  prejudices,  or  win- 
should  any  other  teacher? 

:?i  ^  j}c  ;•;  :!; 

"Why  do  you  yourself  (aided  by  a  group  of  earnest  men 
and  women)  not  compile  a  handbook  of  citizenship  suited  to 
these  needs  for- home-reading  by  both  parents  and  children? 
What  we  need  now  is  to  get  the  children  and  the  parents 
together,  not  to  separate  them,  for  the  mothers  and  the  fathers 
of  many  of  them  (especially  the  foreign-born)  know  more 
than  can  be  found  in  all  the  books — and  that  is  how  to  give 
honest  work  to  the  world.  That  is  why  they  can  come  to 
this  country  and  succeed,  while  our  native-born  are  in  danger 
of  losing  their  heritage.  I  repeat  it — Honest  Work  !  That 
is  the  best  proof  of  good  citizenship. 

"Now,  with  all  admiration  for  your  fearless  course  on  this 
most  important  matter  concerning  our  national  welfare.  I  am 
very  sincerely  yours, 

"ELLA  STERLING  MIGHELS." 


THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  TEACHER 
By  Louisa  McDermott 

Once  in  Dr.  Brown's  educational  seminary  in  Berkeley,  I 
met  a  criticism  on  the  San  Francisco  Schools  with  this  re- 
mark :  *'San  Francisco  has  established  the  appointment  of 
teachers  by  civil  service.  At  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
appointments  are  made  squarely  on  the  basis  of  merit.  All 
this  means  that  San  Francisco  will  draw  to  herself  the  best 
teaching  talent  of  the  State." 

.Now  that  is  without  doubt  a  very  fine  thing  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  in  this  paper  I  am  here  to  consider  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  Civil  service  has  been  established  in  several 
other  cities  in  California.  They  are  all  drawing  the  higher 
class  of  teaching  talent  and  in  the  meantime  what  about  the 
country  school  ? 

Is  this  another  case  of  soil  robbery  to  feed  the  cities?  In 
its  own  way  it  is  just  that  and  it  means  the  deadening  of 
country  life.  A  few  years  ago  Superintendent  O.  J.  Kern 
of  Winnebago  County,  111.,  began  his  campaign  for  the  im- 
provement of  rural  education.  His  great  cry  was  for  better 
teachers.  "The  country  school  is  dead,"  said  he,  "but  it 
doesn't  know  it." 

Now  the  country  schools  of  California  are  not  dead.  In 
their  own  way  they  are  remarkable  efficient  country  schools. 
They  are  really  extensions  of  the  city  school  system,  good  city 
schools  taken  out  into  the  country.  The  ideal  of  rural  educa- 
tion has  not  found  much  development  in  rural  California.  It 
is  high  time  that  the  possibilities  of  rural  California  were  taken 
into  account  in  our  rural  schools. 

Since  civil  service  opened  the  door  rural  California  has 
paid  tribute  of  the  best  that  it  had.  Now  that  is  not  a  bad 
tendency  if  with  it  there  goes  a  counter  influence.  Nature's 
balance  should  not  be  destroyed.  I  have  known  many  of 
these  teachers.  Some  of  them  had  a  positive  genius  for  coun- 
try life.  They  left  their  counties  with  reluctance  but  they 
were  good  Americans  and  they  made  the  American  response 
to  ambition. 
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Men  will  work  for  money  or  for  recognition.  There  are 
a  few  rare  souls  that  will  work  in  spite  of  money  privation  and 
without  the  reward  of  being  known.  So  it  is  with  the  teach- 
ers. 

The  development  of  rural  education  calls  for  leadership 
of  a  high  order.  There  is  needed  enthusiasm,  creative  ability 
and  the  power  to  organize  and  carry  forward  these  twentieth 
century  ideals.  The  country  needs  to  hold  its  own  best 
teachers  to  serve  the  needs  of  country  life. 

The  good  country  school  teacher  must  understand  and 
appreciate  the  possibilities  of  country  life  and  she  must 
have  the  qualities  .that  make  for  leadership  in  a  rural  com- 
munity. 

The  business  of  the  rural  school  should  be  to  interpret 
education  in  terms  of  country  life.  It  should  take  into  ac- 
count first  of  all  the  material  and  spiritual  environment  of 
the  pupils.  The  school  should  be  the  social  and  civic  center 
of  the  neighborhood.  We  recite  that  off  as  the  child  does  his 
catechism.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  often  realize  it  in  prac- 
tice. 

I  have  seen  that  ideal  realized  in  the  work  of  Hampton 
and  Tuskeger.  In  the  Middle  West  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
conscious  effort  and  considerable  amount  of  achievement. 
The  counties  that  have  gone  farthest  in  rural  education  have 
also  done  the  most  to  hold  the  specially  gifted  country  school 
teacher  in  the   country   school. 

There  is  a  mighty  leaven  working  in  the  Middle  West  for 
"Good  farming,  clear  thinking  and  right  living,"  and  rural 
education  is  a  mighty  part  of  that  leaven. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  California  to  work  out  her  own  type 
of  rural  education.  She  has  been  great  and  original  in  other 
departments  of  human  endeavor  and  why  not  here?  In  the 
rich  and  varied  life  of  rural  California  the  country  school 
might  be  an  important  part.  The  country  school  teacher 
might  be  the  country's  leader. 

The  Country  Life  Commission  found  the  great  need  of 
country  life  was  leadership.  Who  is  so  well  situated  as  the 
County  Superintendent  to  supply  this  need?  What  County 
Superintendent  will  best  realize  and  serve  the  needs  of  coun- 
try life  in  California  during  the  next  four  years? 


The  Berkeley  Plan  of  the  reorganization  of  the  elementary  school 
course  was  submitted  to  the  people  recently  and  endorsed  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote. 
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THE   FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION   OF   STUDENT 
ORGANIZATIONS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

(Printed  in  "The  School  Review,"  Vol.  XIX,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1911) 
By  Dr.  A.  W.  Stamper 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics, 
Chico  State  Normal  School 

The  article  describes  in  detail  some  phases  of  the  control 
of  the  finances  of  student  organizations  in  the  combined  pre- 
paratory and  professional  courses  of  the  Chico  State  Normal 
School. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  describes  a  plan  of  auditing  ac- 
counts, which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  nearly  ten 
years.  Printed  instructions  are  accessible  to  those  reporting 
to  an  Auditing  Committee.  Directions  are  given  regarding 
the  keeping  of  accounts,  the  retaining  of  vouchers,  the  hand- 
ling of  tickets,  and  the  plan  to  follow  when  reporting  to  the 
committee.  Directions  are  also  given  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  method  of  auditing. 

The  second  part  of  the  article  describes  a  school  Clear- 
ing House,  which  has  been  in  operation  about  two  years. 
The  object  of  the  Clearing  House  is  to  provide  a  systematic 
method  for  collecting  all  taxes  and  dues  owing  the  different 
organizations  and  classes  by  the  students.  The  officers  of 
the  Clearing  House  are  a  cashier  and  two  assistants.  Each 
day  the  cashier  of  the  Clearing  House  deposits  in  the  Train- 
ing School  Bank,  an  institution  under  the  direction  of'  the 
Training  School  faculty  and  students,  the  amounts  to  be 
credited  to  the  various  organizations  and  classes,  whose 
treasurers  draw  on  the  bank,  when  occasions  demand,  for  the 
amounts  due  them. 

Some  Objects  Gained  in  Above  Plans 

Organizations  practically  always   free  from   debts. 

Good  business  habits  by  all  who  handle  money  for  others. 

The  financial  standing  of  any  organization  is  always 
known. 

Any  students  who  voluntarily  pledge  themselves  to  pay 
taxes  or  dues  find  a  convenient  method  of  paying  the  same. 
They  also  find  it  necessary  to  pay  their  indebtednesses. 

Note. — Any  person  desiring  a  copy  of  the  printed  in- 
structions referred  to  above  may  have  the  same  by  addressing 
State  Normal  School,  Chico,  California. 
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Editorial 


Comments  on  the  Loss  of  the  Subsidy 

The  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  meeting  Thursday, 
February  9,  passed  a  resolution  withdrawing  the  subsidy 
from  The  Western  Journal  of  Education.  The  resolution 
takes  effect  June  30,  1911.  The  action  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  will  only  effect  a  part  of  the  income  of  the  Journal. 
We  will  continue  its  publication.  The  dotted  lines  below 
represent  our  personal  opinion  of  Morris  E.  Dailey  and  Alexis 
F.  Lange,  the  two  men  who  took  the  initiative  against  the 
Journal  in  the  interest  of  the  Sierra  News  of  which  Lange 
is  advistory  editor  and  Dailey  is  a  director.  The  language 
we  desire  to  use  is  unfit  for  publication ;  therefore  the  dotted 
lines. 
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Fifty  years  from  now  it  will  not  make  much  difference  who 
has  the  subsidy.  The  slow  amendments  of  time  will  expose 
the  squab  logic  of  Dailey  and  Lange  that  made  Allison  Ware's 
motion  prevail.  The  progressive  principles  for  which  this 
Journal  has  stood  need  an  advocate.  The  County  Super- 
intendents, the  grade  teachers,  and  the  trustees  of  the  State 
need  an  organ  of  publicity  that  is  not  twice  subsidized,  and 
whose  editorial  policy  is  not  under  the  advisory  control  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  University  of  California. 
We  are  not  quitters. 

We  are  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  our  duty  to  remove 
the  blinders  from  Dr.  Lange  and  to  secure  a  position  for  Dr. 
Dailey  commensurate  with  his  consummate  ability  as  a  re- 
actionary statesman.  As  for  Leroy  Armstrong  we  leave  him 
on  his  lily-white  pedestal,  with  Jesse  Ellsworth  and  Dr. 
Lange  keeping  him  free  from  the  tang  of  earth.  May  ob- 
livion like  a  sweet  benediction  rest  upon  him.  We  will  never 
call  him  an  haruspex  again.  The  next  time  we  fight,  we  hope 
it  will  be  with  a  grizzly  bear,  and  not  with  an  animal  that 
"plays  dead."  Then  if  we  are  conquered  it  will  not  seem  like 
giving  the  babe  his  bottle.     Au  revoir,  Leroy. 

Hands  Off 

A  School  of  Technology,  located  at  Southern  California ! 
Xo !  It  will  injure  our  great  university.  This  is  the  cry  of 
students,  alumni,  regents  and  professors.  Oh,  you  selfish  men. 
It  is  to  laugh !  Southern  California  deserves  the  College  of 
Technology.  We  hope  it  will  get  it.  The  men  from  the 
South  have  always  been  liberal  in  the  support  of  the  U.  C. 
and  will  continue  to  be.  The  L  niversity  of  California  in  the 
broad  theory  of  human  development  should  work  earnestly 
for  the  Southern  institution.  The  selfish,  narrow  viewpoint 
is  unworthy  a  fourth-rate  competitive  business  college.  The 
telegrams  from  Eastern  university  presidents  are  witless. 
The  commonwealth  of  California  has  never  been  shown  a 
greater  exhibition  of  human  weakness  and  institutional  pull 
than  in  the  attempt  of  the  students,  professors,   alumni  and 
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regents  of  the  State  University  to  kill  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  School  of  Technology  in  Southern  California.  We 
are  waiting  to  hear  from  Mark  Keppel;  Francis  and  a  few 
others  from  Los  Angeles. 

*  3<  :£ 

The  Selection  of  Text  Books 

In  April,  1910,  we  published  an  editorial  showing  that  ten 
out  of  thirteen  books  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion were  unfit  for  use.  Dr.  Burk  at  the  February  meeting- 
introduced  a  new  idea  that  had  possibilities  of  success.  It 
was  not  adopted.  The  lure  and  urge  of  the  times  demand  an 
immediate  change  in  the  system  of  adopting  books.  We  need 
more  than  evolution.  We  need  a  revolution.  The  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  too  far  removed  from 
the  people  who  use  the  text  to  be  competent  to  select  them. 
They  do  not  take  the  time  to  consider  the  merit  of  the  books 
offered  for  adoption.  Experience  has  proven  the  necessity  for 
a  radical  change.  The  constitution  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  permit  City  and  County  Boards  of  Education  to  adopt 
books  for  use  in  districts  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction. 
There  are  County  Boards  that  might  fail  to  adopt  the  best 
books,  but  is  there  any  County  Board  of  Education  in  the 
State  of  California  that  would  offer  a  conglomerate  mess  like 
the  adoption  of  readers  at  the  Riverside  meeting  of  the  State 
Board?  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  done  the  best 
it  could  with  the  system.  The  State  Printer  has  clone 
even  worse  than  the  worst  with  the  printing  of  the  books, 
both  as  to  quality  and  cost.  Superintendent  Hyatt  has  made 
a  heroic  struggle  to  secure  good  texts  at  reduced  cost,  saving 
the  State  over  $100,000.00  in  royalties.  Now  let  us  have  a 
change  and  have  it  quickly.  The  question,  however,  is  not 
of  cost,  but  of  efficiency.  Of  all  the  millions  spent  for  schools, 
not  over  three  per  cent  is  spent  for  text  books.  Back  to  the 
people.  Let  us  go.  Each  county  is  a  unit  in  democratic 
control  of  government.  Let  us  learn  from  the  experience 
of  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  Washington  and  other  great  States 
that  selection  of  text  books  should  be  left  to  local  Boards  of 
Education. 


Retirement  Salaries 

We  are  for  the  pension  bill  of  Dr.  Lange's  and  always 
have  been,  provided  we  cannot  secure  the  enactment  of  a 
better  one.     We  have,  however,  felt  that  a  flat  rate  of  $600 
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per  year  would  be  more  equitable  and  just.  Miss  Louise 
Bray  of  the  San  Francisco  School  Department  made  a  noble, 
unselfish  fight  to  win  recognition  for  the  San  Francisco 
annuitants.  She  won.  The  Lange  bill  was  amended.  She 
also  made  a  fight  for  a  larger  minimum  rate,  but  failed.  Let 
no  one  charge  her  with  being  instrumental  in  working  against 
the  pension  bill.  She  worked  only  to  make  it  better,  more 
just,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  grade  teachers.  The  high 
school  teachers  and  the  university  professors  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  them.  We  believe  in  a  flat  rate.  Again  we  await 
the  quick  amendments  of  time  when  the  55,000  men  who  voted 
for  John  Stitt  Wilson  will  have  doubled  their  number,  and 
will  insist  on  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  public  funds. 
No  pension  bill  is  equitable  that  does  not  provide  for  such 
educators  as  John  Swett,  Laura  T.  Fowler  and  others  who 
have  retired  from  the  present  teaching  force. 

5j£  ^  3js 

Foolish  Legislation 

General  A.  E.  Forbes  wants  the  boys  in  the  high  school 
taught  how  to  shoot:  How  any  sane  man  who  is  sufficiently 
educated  to  read  and  understand  the  annals  of  the  Civil  War 
can  advocate  the  preparation  for  war,  instead  of  peace,  is 
beyond  belief.  Yet  such  things  are !  We  are  building  war 
vessels  and  manufacturing  dynamite  and  airships.  Some  of 
the  millions  that  Carnegie  made  from  armor  plate  are  being 
used   to   promote   peace   throughout   the   world. 

Educational  Legislation 

After  years  of  earnest  work  in  the  creation  of  public  senti- 
ment, the  bill  for  retirement  salaries,  tenure  of  position,  and 
industrial  education  will  possibly  become  laws.  This  is  not 
due  to  the  affiliation  of  the  teachers'  association,  but  is  due 
to  such  workers  in  the  creation  of  public  sentiment  as  Edward 
Hyatt,  Mark  Keppel,  Hugh  Baldwin,  J.  H.  Francis,  Dr.  Burk, 
Allison  Ware,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Dr.  Lange,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  Ednah  Rich,  Job  Wood  and  a  host  of  others  whose 
individual  leadership  has  been  unselfishly  given  not  for  per- 
sonal advancement  but  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  The  official 
officious  Sierra  News  once  stated  that  the  purpose  of  affilia- 
tion was  to  control  school  legislation.  The  flood  of  bills  in- 
troduced at  the  present  session  is  an  indication  that  the 
people  are  not  looking  to  the  "inner  circle"  for  revelations  on 
school  law. 
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EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE  IN  FEBRUARY  PERIODICALS 
By  Katherine  M.  Hilton 

Atwood — First-year  science  course  in  high  school.     Sch.  R.   19:119. 

Ayres — Degree  of  Master  of  Arts.     Educ.  R.  41:161. 

Bagley — Entrance  requirements  and  "college  domination"  as  sources 
of    motivation    in    High    School    work.     Sch.    R.    19:73. 

Bancroft — Arbor  day  dialogue.     Jol.   of  Ed.  73:209,  Feb.  23. 

Bishop — Experiments    in    physics-tuning    fork.     Sch.    R.    19:114. 

Bishop — Training  of  rural  teachers  in  Nebraska.  Jol.  of  Ed.  73:151, 
Feb.    9. 

Bureau  of  Education — Debate  in  House  of  Representatives.  Educ. 
R.    41:170. 

Burks — Manual  activities  in  the  elementary  school.     El.  Sch.  T.  11:323. 

Butler— Revolt  of  the  unfit.     Educ.  R.  41:109. 

Butler — University  of  Chicago  and  co-operating  schools.  Sch.  R. 
19:124. 

Cleaves — Mental  equipment  for  object  drawing.     Sch.  Arts  Bk.  10:410. 

Comer — Letter    to    the    rising    generation.     Atlan.    107:145. 

Edgerly — Classifying   of   pupils.     Jol.    of    Ed.    73:203,    Feb.    23. 

Eliot — School  instruction  in  sex  hygiene.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:173,  Feb.  16. 

Elliott — University  standards  and  student  activities.  W.  Tol.  of  Ed. 
16:70. 

February — Annotated  lessons.     Sch.  Arts  Bk.  10:431. 

Fletcher — Vocational  training.     Sch.  Arts  Bk.   10:424. 

French — Some  problems  of  school  inspection.  Jol.  of  Ed.  73:201, 
Feb.   23. 

Goettsch — Visit  to  the  Frankfort  musterschule.     Sch.  R.  19:103. 

Greenberg — Drawing  for  a   school   annual.     Sch   Arts   Bk.    10:399. 

Greenwood — Home  and  school  life.     Educ.  31:390. 

Harper — How  can  the  high  school  serve  more  effectively  the  inter- 
ests of  the   community.     Educ.  31:355. 

Harrison — How  shall  we  best  conserve  our  nation's  moral  forces. 
Kind.   Pri.  M.  23:154. 

Hart — Community  arithmetic  for  7th  and  8th  grades.  El.  Sch.  T. 
11:285. 

Heart  of  the  boy.     Kind.  Pri.  M.  23:168. 

Hicks — Study  of  a  subnormal  child.     El.  Sch.  T.   11:296. 

Horn — Results  in  colored  public  schools.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:178,  Feb.  16. 

Hunt — Industrial  arithmetic — manufacture  of  screws  and  pins,  wire 
nails.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:153,  187.     Feb.  9,  16. 

Hyde — Useful  pictorial   drawing.     Sch.   Arts   Bk.    10:373. 

Kent — Manual  training  and  local  industry.     Educ.  31:374. 

Leavitt — Relation  of  movement  for  vocational  and  industrial  train- 
ing to  the  secondary  schools.     Sch.  R.  19:85. 

Linn — What  the  university  expects  of  high  school  students  in  Eng- 
lish.    Sch.    R.    19:96. 

Merrill — How  to  disarm  criticism  on  the  part  of  a  supervising  of- 
ficer.    Kind.    Pri.    M.   23:153. 

Moulton — How  the  deaf  are  taught  to  see  sounds.  Kind.  Pri.  M. 
23:169. 

Mowry — Some  forward  movements  in  public  education  in  Milwaukee. 
Jol.  of  Ed.  73:149,  Feb.  9. 

Perry— The  Batavia  plan.     Jol.   of  Ed.   73:146,  Feb.  9. 

Prettyman — Self  government  in  the  musterschule  in  Frankfort  am 
Main.     Educ.  R.  41:196. 

Putney— On    the   teaching   of   geometry.     Educ.    R.    41:200. 

Reed — Creative  model   drawing.     Sch.   Arts   Bk.    10:386. 

Rowell — Science  in  the  high   school.     Jol.   of   Ed.   73:205,   Feb.  23 

Salmon — Historical   museum.     Educ.   R.   41:144. 
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School   extension.     Kind.    Pri.    M.  23:179. 

Seals — The  practical  problem  movement.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:182,  Feb.  16. 

Smyth — Graecia    capta.     Educ.    R.   41:116. 

Stewart — New  York's  child  welfare  show.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:180,  Feb.  16. 

Thomas — New    England    Association    of   teachers    of    English.     Educ. 

31:384. 
Updegraff — Improvement  of  the  rural  school.     Educ.  R.  41:135. 
Upton — Problem  of  public  education.     Educ.  31:397. 
Welsh — Outlook   in    teaching   history.      Educ.    31:370. 
West — Proposed   graduate   college   of   Princeton.     Cent.   81:600. 
Whitney — Differentiation  of  courses  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Educ.  R.  41:127. 
Wilson— Flexibility.     Jol.    of    Ed.    73:148,    Feb.    9. 
Women    war    on     economics     (Sunday    supplement).     Kind.     Pri.     M. 

23:160. 
Wood — Educational  legislation.     W.  Jol.   of   Ed.    16:86. 

Additional  References  to  January  Periodicals 

Bliedenbach — Articulation     of     elementary     and     secondary     schools. 

Univ.  of  Cal.  Rec.  13:94. 
Horn — Four    typical    problems    in    arithmetical    analysis.     Jol.    of    Ed. 

73:103,    Jan.    26. 
McKeever — The    moving   picture.     Jol.    of    Ed.    73:89,    Jan.    26. 
Opposite  of  retardation.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:91,  Jan.  26. 
Recognition  of  diplomas.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:95,  Jan.  26. 
W.    M. — The    way    I    teach    English    literature.     Jol.    of    Ed.    73:97, 

Jan.   26. 

Recent  Book  Additions  of  Interest 

Babcock — Suggestions   for  garden   work   in    California   schools.     1909. 

372.33:4. 
Davenport — Education  for  efficiency.     1910.     370.4:32. 
Eppendorff— Handwork    construction.     1908.     371.42:39. 
George— Character    building,    2    vols.     1909.     170.7:2. 
Jones — Teaching    children    to    study.     1909.     371:49. 
Johnson— What    to    do    at    recess.     1910.     371.74:6. 
Key— Education  of  the  child.     1910.     372:15. 
Martin — Evolution     of     the      Massachusetts      school     system.       1908. 

379.744:2. 
Meyer — Graded     Sunday     school     in     principle     and     practice.     1910. 

268:16. 
Talbot — Education   of  women.     1910'.     376:6. 
Whipple — Questions   in    psychology.     1908.     150:99. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  and  luncheon  of  the  San  Francisco 
School  Women's  Club,  El  Primero,  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Manx, 
February  11,  Mrs.  M.  L.  O'Neal,  presiding.  By  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  club,  Mrs.  Mary  Kincaid  and  Miss  Jean  Parker  were  declared 
honorary  members.  The  program  of  the  day  included  a  summary  of 
impressions  received  during  the  recent  session  of  the  California  State 
Teachers'  Association,  given  by  Miss  Wade,  Miss  Stovall,  Miss 
Bartlett  and  Miss  Castlehun.  Miss  Effie  B.  McFadden,  who  has  filled 
the  position  of  secretary  to  this  club  since  its  organization  over  two 
years  ago,  was  elected  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  School 
Women's    Clubs    at    the    annual    meeting,    December    29,    1910. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THREE  PIONEER  EDUCATORS 

Professor  Ebenezer  E.  Knowlton,  connected  with  the  San 
Francisco  School  Department  for  many  years,  is  dead.  In 
the  seventies  and  early  eighties  he  was  a  prominent  in- 
stitute lecturer  and  entertained  and  interested  thousands  of 
people.     He  died  alone  in  a  little  cottage  on  Twin  Peaks. 

A.  L.  Mann,  principal  of  the  Deman  School,  San  Francisco, 
died  at  his  home  in  San  Mateo  County  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 28.  He  entered  the  San  Francisco  School  Department 
December  29,  1865,  and  gave  all  of  his  time  to  public  service. 
He  was  at  one  time  City  Superintendent  and  has  had  many 
of  the  honors  of  the  profession.  Mr.  Mann  was  an  earnest 
advocate  for  pensions  for  teachers.  He  was  of  great  educa- 
tional integrity  and  had  a  lovable  and  genial  personality. 

John  C.  Pelton,  who  ■  established  the  first  free  school  in 
San  Francisco  in  1849,  died  Sunday  morning,  March  5,  alone 
and  in  poverty  in  a  little  house  in  Ocean  View.  He  was 
at  one  time  City  Superintendent  of  San  Francisco  Schools 
■and  was  an  active,  earnest  teacher.  He  was  eighty-five  years 
of  age.  The  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  due  to  defec- 
tive hearing  and  sight,  were  spent  in  poverty.  Huntington, 
Senator  Perkins  and  other  friends  of  former  days  gave  him 
money  from  time  to  time.  The  editor  of  this  journal  raised 
a  fund  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  1894  for  him.  The  legis- 
lature twice  passed  a  pension  bill  for  him  but  the  Governor 
vetoed  it  each  time,  and  he  existed  by  selling  his  poems  and 
on  the  charity  of  friends.  His  life  is  an  urgent  lesson  for 
a  pension  bill,  not  alone  for  teachers,  but  for  aged  and  help- 
less without  regard  to  occupation  or  sex.  His  poetry,  while 
not  of  high  order,  was  full  of  feeling.  The  following  are  the 
last  lines  he  wrote: 

Nothing  but   leaves,   poor,  worthless   leaves, 
For  them  it  is  the  spirit  grieves, 
No  garnered  sheaves,  nothing  but  leaves; 
Poor,  worthless  leaves. 

In  all  these  years,  long,  toilsome   years, 
'Mid  careless  doubt  and  toil  and  tears, 
I've  garnered  nought  of  golden  ears — 
Nothing  but  leaves,  poor,  worthless  leaves, 
For  this  it  is  the  spirit  grieves. 

Like    ye,    I've    worn    no    burnished    crown, 

Mine  were  rather  a  thorny  crown; 

No  laurel  nor  palm  nor  bay 

Are  found  above  my  temple   gray; 

Nothing  but  leaves,  poor,   worthless   leaves, 

For  this,  alas,  my  spirit  grieves. 
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Meetings. 


The  California  Teachers'  Association, 
Agnes  Howe,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Pres. ; 
L.   E.  Armstrong,  Oakland,  Cal.   Secty. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, E.  W.  Lindsay,  President, 
Fresno ;  Margaret  Hanson,  Secretary, 
Visalia. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, Lulu  White,  President,  Red- 
ding, Cal. ;  Delia  D.  Fish,  Secretary, 
Red  Bluff. 


Southern  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, J.  H.  Francis,  President,  Los 
Angeles ;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles. 

National  Educational  Assn.,  Ella 
F.  Young,  Chicago,  111.,  President; 
Irwin  Shepherd,  Secretary,  Winona, 
Minn.  1911  meeting  San  Francisco, 
July  8-14. 


Miss  Inez  Hyatt  has  been  elected  a  teacher  in  the  Sequoia  High 
School,  Redwood  City.  Miss  Hyatt  is  a  sister  of  Shirley  Hyatt  of 
Stanford  University  and  the  daughter  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Edward  Hyatt.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford,  and  a 
Spanish  scholar.     She  has  taught  in  Mexico  City. 

*  *     * 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  made  a  thirteen-day  trip  to  the 
East  and  returned  recently. 

H.  L.  Coggins,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  literary  department  of 
the  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Co.,  publishers,  delivered  on  Thursday 
evening,  March  2,  a  very  instructive  and  scholarly  lecture  on  "Homes 
Without  Hands"  to  the  patrons  of  the  Sutro  School,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

*  *     * 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  Berk- 
eley   the    present    month. 

Dr.  David  Snedden,  formerly  of  Stanford,  now  Commissioner 
of  Schools  in  Massachusetts,  made  several  notable  addresses  in  the 
Xorthwest  during  the  past  sixty  days. 

*  t-     # 

Mr.  Lobdell,  formerly  of  Chicago,  now  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles, 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Silver,  Burdett  Co.  Mr.  Lobdell 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  text  books,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
capable  men  who  ever  presented  a  book  to  a  Board  of  Education. 
His  work  is  along  educational  lines. 


The  Kate  Kennedy  School  Women's  Club,  organized  last  No- 
vember, and  now  more  than  a  hundred  strong,  held  its  second  meet- 
ing Saturday,  February  18,  in  the  form  of  a  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion   Luncheon,   given  at   Fior   d'ltalia   Restaurant,   located  at   Broad- 
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way  and  Kearny  streets,  the  centre  of  San  Francisco  in  "the  days  of 
old,  the  days  of  gold,  and  the  days  of  '49,"  and  now  the  heart  of  the 
great  Italian  district  of  the  city.  Local  color  was  accentuated  by  the 
scheme  of  decoration — the  flags  of  all  nations — and  a  very  clever  char- 
acter sketch  in  which  Miss  Mary  Scherer  was  Miss  Panama  and  Miss 
Rosalie  Harby,  Miss  New  Orleans.  Miss  Lillie  Love  gave  a  short 
talk  on  "New  Books  on  Education"  and  Mrs.  Marjorie  Stuart  on 
"New  Leaders  in  Education."  The  principal  speaker  on  the  program 
was  Miss  Therese  M.  Otto,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  California  School 
of  Mechanical  Arts.  She  gave  an  unusually  fine  address  on  "Girls' 
Industrial  Training"  from  which  the  following  excerpts  are  made: 

Industrial  training  for  girls  needs  no  justification.  The  question 
is  the  "form"  this  training  should  take  to  provide  for  the  two-fold 
goal  of  home  and  wage-earning. 

A  large  range  of  occupations  (outside  of  teaching  and  commercial 
work)  is  open  to  women  and  offers  training  for  home-making  (the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  majority  of  girls)  and  also  provides  for  some 
form  of  wage-earning. 

This  dual  aim  is  being  recognized  by  many  schools.  The  Man- 
hattan Trade  School  and  The  Boston  Trade  School,  with  their  short 
course  for  trade  training,  are  emphasizing  many  home  essentials — 
study   of   food,    household    sanitation,    hygiene,    etc. 

High  schools  (notably  the  Horace  Mann  High  School  of  New 
York  and  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  of  Roxbury,  Mass..)  are 
offering  practical  courses  which  prepare  girls  to  become  home-makers 
or   to   earn   a   living,   if  necessary. 

Schools  of  the  college  type  are  recognizing  the  need  of  this  dual 
training.  The  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School  lays  special  stress 
on  the  home-making  arts,  while  offering  lines  of  technical  specializa- 
tion, which  fit  the  girl  to  become  a  wage-earner  in  case  of  need. 

A  publication  issued  by  the  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  of  Boston,  under  the  title  "Vocations  for  the  Trained  Woman" 
shows  the  broad  field  of  work  open  to  women  in  distinctively  fem- 
inine occupations.  Many  of  these  occupations  now  in  the  hands  of 
men  (costume  and  millinery  designers,  professional  buyers,  etc.), 
should  fall  naturally  into  a  woman's  hands  with  her  precise  knowl- 
edge of  feminine  tendencies. 

A  course  of  study  planned  to  consider  the  two-fold  aspect  of 
home  and  wage-earning  requires  a  careful  balancing  of  the  special 
and  the  general  in  education  to  keep  the  cultural  practical  and  the 
practical  cultural.  The  educational  value  of  such  a  course  depends, 
like  that  of  any  subject,  on  the  method  of  presentation.  The  final 
success  must  therefore  depend  upon  the  "teacher."  Mr.  Prosser, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  said  on  this 
point  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education  at  Boston,  "The  success  of  this  move- 
ment must  rest  with  the  teacher — a  woman  of  experience,  rare 
ability   and   high   purpose." 
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Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  the  genial  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education 
of  Boston,  is  on  a  lecture  tour  in  this  State.  He  took  the  initiative 
in  reference  to  the  election  of  Ella  Flagg  Young  to  the  presidency  of 
the   X.    E.   A. 

■£      ^      ^ 

Marion  F.  Reynolds,  principal  of  the  Shasta  County  High  School, 
died  recently  of  typhoid  fever.  The  Redding  people  paid  tribute 
to  him  at  the  funeral  services  held  in  Redding.  J.  D.  Sweeney  of 
Red    Bluff    paid    him    the    following    tribute: 

•'The  untimely  death  of  Principal  M.  F.  Reynolds  is  most  sad. 
In  Iris  death  the  cause  of  education  has  lost  a  most  able  exponent. 
He  came  to  this  end  of  the  State,  where  we  were  isolated  in  some 
respects,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  ready  to  do  his  share  of  the  work. 
In  three  years  he  made  a  name  for  himself  among  school  men,  and 
we  all  looked  toward  him  to  see  things  done.  In  his  death  not  only 
Shasta  County,  but  all  of  Northern  California;  yes,  the  entire  State 
is  loser. 

"With  his  family  we  all  deeply  sympathize,  and  with  his  pupils, 
whom   he  labored  for  with   earnest  zeal,  we  also  mourn. 

"If  his  death  was  due,  as  has  been  said,  to  over  training  in 
athletics,  it  is  too  much  to  pay  for  such  athletics,  and  if  true,  his 
death  should  be  a  call  to  abandon  much  of  the  present  overstrenuous 
sport  and  introduce  such  games  as  may  be  indulged  in  by  all,  not 
the  select  few.  One  M.  F.  Reynolds  is  worth  far  more  than  scores 
of    victories    on    the    modern    field    of    athletics. 

"As  retiring  vice-president  of  T.  A.  N.  C,  we  shall  miss  his  kindly 
face  and  timely  word  of  council  and  as  a  former  president  of  that 
organization.  I  thus  pay  my  feeble  word  of  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  M.   F.   Reynolds." 

*     *     * 

WHY   OWN  A   DICTIONARY? 

In  your  talk  and  in  your  reading,  whether  of  paper,  magazine,  or 
scholarly  treatise,  there  is  sure  to  come  up  every  day  some  word, 
phrase,  or  reference  whose  meaning  (or  "new"  meaning)  you  don't 
know.  Look  it  up  in  the  New  International  and  you  "will"  know  it 
the  next  time.  A  wonderful  amount  of  accurate  information  can  be 
gradually  accumulated   in   this   way. 

At  school  a  dictionary  is  considered  an  essential  and  is  always  at 
hand.  For  best  results  in  home  work  it  should  be  equally  accessible 
at  home.  Only  once  in  a  lifetime  can  the  best  study  be  done.  That 
period  should  be  made  as  effective  as  possible.  The  dictionary  is 
really  an  "all-knowing  special  teacher"  whose  services  are  always 
available.     Get   the  best — Webster's.     G.   &   C.   Merriam,   publishers. 

A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the  most  popular  song  for 
California  schools  yet  published.  It  has  been  recommended  by  many 
of  our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10  cents.  Address  Mrs 
Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healdsburg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 
770-776  Mission  street,  San  Francisco. 
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BOOK   NOTES.    . 

A  Latin  Grammar,  by  Professor  Burton,  Dartmouth;  337  pages; 
price    90    cents.     Silver,    Burdett    &    Co.,    publishers. 

There  have  been  Latin  Grammars  made  for  secondary  schools 
which  were  sufficiently  simple  for  use  by  beginners,  and  there  have 
been  Latin  Grammars  made  for  college  use  which  were  packed  full 
of  etymological  and  philological  information,  but  here  is  a  pew 
Latin  Grammar  which  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  it  admirably  meets 
the  needs  of  both  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Its  lucidity  of 
style  and  clearness  of  arrangement  make  it  thoroughly  practical  for 
the  beginner;  its  scholarly  thoroughness  makes  it  adequate  for  the 
college  student.  In  other  words,  Professor  Burton  has  succeeded 
in  attaining  "the  golden  mean." 

Song  Reader,  by  James  M.  McLaughlin  and  W.  W.  Gilcrist. 
Ginn    &    Co.,   publishers. 

This  book  is  a  well  granded  course  in  school  music  in  one  book 
based  on  the  New  Educational  Music  Course.  The  book  is  adapted 
for  study  page  after  page.  It  is  expressly  adapted  for  the  district 
school.  It  is  self-instructing.  Every  teacher  of  district  schools 
should  have  a  copy.  Write  at  once  to  Ginn  &  Co.,  717  Kohl  Building, 
San  Francisco,  for  sample  book  and  circular. 

Open-Air  Schools,  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Director 
Department  of  Child  Hygiene,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Doubleday, 
Page    &    Company,    publishers.     Net   $1.20    (postage    12    cents). 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  place  before  school  superintendents, 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  educational  work  the  essential 
features  of  present  knowledge  about  open-air  schools.  Dr.  Ayres 
writes  from  practical  knowledge  and  the  value  of  the  text  is  enhanced 
by  more  than  seventy  pages  of  illustrations  and  statistical  charts. 

*     *     * 

New  World  Speller,  Grades  I  and  II,  by  Julia  Helen  Wolfarth  and 
Lillian  Emily  Rogers  of  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School,  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University.  World  Book  Company,  publish- 
ers.    Price  25  cents. 

This  book  is  intended  for  pupils  in  the  First  and  Second  Grades. 
This  is  not  a  language  book,  nor  a  supplementary  reader,  but  a 
speller,  pure  and  simple.     The  authors  state,  "The  psychological  time 
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for  beginning  spelling  as  a  distinct  subject  has  arrived  when  the 
children  realize  that  the  words  which  they  learned  to  read  as  wholes 
are  composed  of  letters,  and  have  learned  the  ordinary  sound  values 
of  these  letters.  This  stage  is  ordinarily  reached  by  the  second  half 
of  the  first  year.  If  the  instruction  in  spelling  is  delayed  beyond  this 
point,  the  habit  of  seeing  words  vaguely  as  wholes  becomes  so 
strongly  established  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  child  to  see 
syllables  and  letters.  The  latter  habit,  however,  not  only  underlies 
good  spelling,  but  richly  aids  the  child  in  recognizing  new  words 
when  reading,  and  actually  strengthens  his  power  to  grasp  words  as 
wholes." 

A  Senator  of  the  Fifties,  by  Jeremiah  Lynch.  Robertson,  San 
Francisco,    publishers.     Price    $1.50.    . 

Mr.  Lynch  has  done  a  great  service  to  the  State  in  placing  this 
valuable*  historical  material  in  accessible  form.  The  book  covers  the 
life  and  times  of  United  States  Senator  Broderick.  There  is  a  full 
and  complete  account  of  the  early  days  of  '49,  the  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee, the  duel,  etc.  The  author  has  a  fascinating  style.  The  book 
reads  like  a  romance  and  yet  there  is  absolute  fidelity  to  detail.  The 
illustrations  are  beautiful  and  of  great  historical  value.  A  Senator 
of  the  Fifties  should  be  in  every  school  library  in  the  State.  Send 
to  A.   M.   Robertson,  San  Francisco,  for  a  copy.     Price  $1.50. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  PIANOS? 

We  are  very  pleased  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  through  a 
special  arrangement  just  entered  into  with  The  Wiley  B.  Allen  Co., 
California's  most  progressive  piano  dealers,  it  will  hereafter  be  pos- 
sible for  teachers  and  schools  to  purchase  through  this  house  any  of 
the  splendid  instruments  which  they  handle,  at  especially  low  prices 
and  on  unusually  moderate  terms. 

The  arrangement  entered  into  is  one  of  co-operation  and  one  which 
we  believe  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  who  contemplate  the  pur- 
chase now  or  in  the  future  of  musical  instruments.  This  journal  does 
not  hesitate  to  go  on  record  as  to  the  character  and  standing  of 
The  Wiley  B.  Allen  Co.,  or  as  lo  the  merit  and  quality  of  the 
musical  merchandise  which  they  handle.  The  Wiley  B.  Allen  Co.  had 
its  beginning  in  a  very  small  way  some  thirty-four  years  ago,  and 
has,    through    consistent    methods,    honorable    dealing,    and    straight- 

FIVE    LITTLE    SONG    PICTURES 

A    COLLECTION    OF   CHILDREN'S    SONGS.     PRICE   50c. 

Leila  France,  composer  of  "The  Old  Flag  Forever,"  has  written  the  music  for 
The  Sandman,  The  Moon  is  a  Lady,  Seven  Times  One,  The  Honey  Bee  and 
Christmas  Carol,  and  Elizabeth  McDermott  has  illustrated  the  same.  The  songs 
are  dedicated  to  the  school  children  of  California.  Have  your  School  Board  order 
copies   for   you.     Price,    50    cents   for   book.     Address 

ELITE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Los  Altos,   California 
Note — "Old    Flag   Forever,"    a   good   patriotic   song   for   schools,    1    cent   per   copy 
in  lots  of  not  less  than  25.     Send  stamps. 
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forwardness  grown  to  be  the  most  prominent  of  all  musical  concerns. 
Their  advertisement  appears,  directed  especially  to  the  attention  of 
teachers,  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue,  and  we  earnestly  recommend 
that  our  friends  and  patrons  give  it  consideration. 


Metropolitan  &  Merrill -Miller  Business  Colleges,  Con. 

CORNER  MARKET  AND  VAN  NESS 

EVENING  SESSIONS  NO  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

J.    M.    CULPEPPER,    Principal 

WHY    COMBINED 

We  have  combined  the  Metropolitan  and  Merrill-Miller  Business  Colleges  be- 
cause our  business  demands  it.  Our  facilities  for  accommodating  our  students  have 
been  doubled  our  faculty  largely  increased,  our  business  relations  firmly  established, 
and  our  newly  equipped  institution  is  modern,  spacious,  and  has  the  best  lighted 
departments    of    any    public   or    private    school    in    San    Francisco. 

OUR  NEW  LOCATION 

The  New  Metropolitan  Business  College  is  admirably  located,  being  on  the 
corner  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Market  Street.  Just  far  enough  from  the  business 
section  of  ban  Francisco  to  be  out  of  the  noisy  section,  and  yet  near  enough  to 
secure  the  advantage  of  numerous  calls  from  the  employers  of  office  help.  No  other 
private  school  in  San  Francisco  has  a  better  location,  and  no  other  college  offers 
better  facilities  for  its  pupils.  Call  and  -  investigate.  Our  office  is  open  every 
business  day  for  visitors  who  are  interested  in   a  practical,   up-to-date  education. 

METHOD   OF  TEACHING 

Our  methods  of  teaching  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  and  Bookkeeping,  as  well 
as  all  other  business  branches,  are  exactly  the  same  as  they  were  when  the  schools 
were  running  separate!}'.  Our  methods  are  so  different  from  the  old  class  idea, 
that  you  really  think  you  are  in  a  real  office  receiving  instructions  from  the  man- 
ager,   instead    of    from    a    principal    in    a    school    room.      Our    teaching    is    absolutely 

private — XO    CLASS    WORK    in    any    department.     We    assist    you    at    your    desk 

nothing    to    embarrass    you — nothing    to    hold    you    back.      You    can    finish    in    just    as 
short   a  time  as  your  ability  will  permit. 

TIME  TO  ENTER 
Xow  that  you  are  old  enough  to  take  a  business  education,  you  are  eligible  to 
enter  our  institution.  Now  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  enroll,  because  our 
business  is  in  full  swing.  Now  is  the  time  because  your  mind  is  active,  and  can 
take  a  business  education.  Now  is  the  time,  because  the  business  man  cannot  do 
without  you.  YV  e  have  both  Day  and  Evening  sessions ;  you  mav  attend  either 
Start  January  3,   1911. 


When  considering  new  furniture,  whether 
for  that  handsome  new  school  building,  or  for 
re-furnishing   the   old,   bear   in   mind   that 

THE    TRIUMPH    DESK 

has  no  equal  in  durability,  strength  and 
beauty.  Adopted  by  nearly  all  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Good  for  a  genera- 
tion. 

We  also  manufacture  the  celebrated  HYLO- 
PLATE  Blackboard,  Weber's  Erasers,  Globes. 
M'aps,  Crayon,  etc. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


365-367  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


210-212  N.  MAIN  ST. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


We  want  to 


Boost  the  N.  E.  A 


So  do  you 


Some  of  your  friends  in  the  East  must 
be  interested.  Send  us  their  names  and 
we  will  forward  them  several  of  our 
beautiful  booklets— free— descriptive  of 
our  great  wonderland. 

Our  N.  E.  A.  folder  is  going  to  be  a 
work  of  art.    We  want  you  to  have  one. 


H.  K.  Gregory.  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Santa  Fe— San  Francisco 
Jno.  J.  Byrne,  A.  P.  T.  M.  Santa  Fe  — Los   Angeles 

Santa    Fe    Service    Superior 
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Of  Especial  Interest  to 
Teachers 


Through  an  especial  arrangement  with  The 
Western  Journal  of  Education  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  teachers  and  schools  a  better,  more  economical, 
and  a  more  satisfactory  proposition  for  the  pur- 
chase of  pianos,  player-pianos  and  talking  machines 
than  has  heretofore  been  offered  by  any  house  in 
the  West.  Pianos  and  player-pianos  may  be  pur- 
chased on  easy  payments,  and  selected  from  the 
following  notable  makes,  carried  exclusively  by  our 
House : 

Pianos 

Mason  St  Hamlin,  Knabe,  Hardman,  Krakauer, 
Ludwig,  Conover,  Packard,  Kingsbury,  Well- 
ington, Milton,  etc. 

Player-Pianos 

Knabe-Angelus,  Emerson-Angelus,  Conover  Inner- 
Player,  Carola,  Kingsbury  Inner-Player,  Hard- 
man  Autotone,  Harrington  Autotone,  Milton 
Player-Piano,  etc. 

Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  catalogues. 

Address  Department  G 

The  Wiley  B.  Allen  Co. 

135-153    KEARNY    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

1 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give  some  account  of  what 
he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of 
California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings  on  the  road. 
It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and  so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be 
subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a 
free  and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  people  of  the  State 
and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be 
printed,    too,    provided    that    it    be   brief    and    interesting.) 

Schoolmasters  in  the  Senate 

Several  of  the  new  senators  are  old  schoolmasters.  For 
instance,  Senator  Lee  Gates  of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  most 
polished  orators  of  the  Legislature ;  and  Senator  E.  O.  Lar- 
kins  .of  Visalia,  who  was  never  afraid  to  stand  up  for  what 
he  believed  right.  He  has  long  been  a  teacher  and  a  school 
trustee  in  Tulare  County.  Senator  John  T.  Lewis  of  Stockton, 
is  a  California  schoolmaster  of  long  experience  and  also  Sen- 
ator George  W.  Cartright  of  Fresno.  Nothing  like  school 
teaching  to  develop  and  bring  out  the  great  men. 


The  Governor 

I  haven't  seen  much  of  the  new  governor  yet,  for  he  is 
continually  occupied  these  times  with  legislators  and  legis- 
lative doings.  One  impression  he  makes  on  me  is  that  he 
has  a  most  pleasing  and  engaging  personality.     He  makes  an 
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impression  of  delicacy  and  clear-cut  accuracy  of  thought  and 
speech.  My  idea  beforehand  was  that  he  was  a  rather  in- 
sistent, outspoken,  hammer-and-tongs  kind  of  an  individual ; 
but  he  seemed  youthful,  quietly  observant  and  modest  when 
he  met  with  the  state  board  of  education.  Perhaps  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  schoolmasters  awed  his  skipping  spirit. 

* 

Industrial  Common  Sense 

Paul  G.  Ward  is  the  principal  of  the  Red  Bluff  High 
School.  Also  he  is  a  genius.  One  of  his  abilities  is  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  manual  training  to  his  young  people  in 
a  simple  and  unostentatious  and  natural  way.  He  does  not 
demand  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  tools  in  order  to  make 
a  dozen  little  flower  sticks  during  a  term,  but  starts  in  with 
an  old  ax  and  a  single  board  if  he  can't  get  anything  better; 
and  his  youngsters  do  real  work  with  real  enthusiasm  and 
accomplish  real  results. 

He  has  lately  built  a  manual  training  building  24x40,  cost- 
ing five  hundred  dollars — five  hundred,  mind  you,  not  five 
thousand.  He  will  send  the  plans  to  anyone  who  wants  them, 
free  of  charge.  Anyone  wanting  to  approach  this  thing  in 
a  common  sense  and  modest  way  will  do  well  to  go  up  to 
Red  Bluff  and  spend  a  day  with  Ward. 

* 

Book  for  the  Mountains 

"Cone  Bearing  Trees  of  the  California  Mountains"  is  the 
name  of  a  handy  little  book  to  put  in  your  pocket  when  you 
go  into  the  forests  of  the  Sierras.  It  is  by  J.  Smeaton  Chase 
and  is  published  by  McClurg.  It  isn't  scientific,  but  just 
simple,  plain  common  sense,  telling  how  to  recognize  and 
name  the  pine  tres  of  California  when  one  meets  them  face 
to  face.  I  don't  know  what  the  price  is,  but  it  looks  as  if 
fifty  cents  would  be  about  the  size  of  it. 


Just  Fahncy 

Sometimes  the  pearls  of  thought  in  this  column  are  cast 
before — er — that  is,  before  an  unappreciative  listener.  For 
instance,  the  great  moral  lesson  of  last  month,  based-  on  the 
little  misunderstanding  between  the  Hon.   Mr.   Mondell   and 
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the  Hon.  Mr.  Wickersham,  has  drawn  a  column  editorial 
from  an  otherwise  excellent  newspaper  in  the  otherwise  lively 
and  enterprising  city  of  Stockton.  Three  scraps  will  give  an 
idea   of  the   whole :     "An  educator  and   especially  an  official 

should  be  an  exemplar  of  what  is  correct 

and  even  of  what  is  elegant  in  diction  as  well  as  deportment. 

such    crude    and   slangy    expressions    from    one 

who  should  be  the  first  gentleman  in  the  land 

seems    more    like a    backwoods    school    trustee 

than  that  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose 
every  utterance  should  be  as  much  of  a  model,  etc.  etc." 

Algernon,  almost  thou  persuadest  my  gorge  to  rise.  Thy 
little  mincing  steps,  thy  mouth  so  properly  puckered,  thy 
"exemplar"  and  thy  "first  gentleman  of  the  land,"  thy  "models 

of   utterance" i'faith,   much   more   of  this   and   I  fahncy   I 

shall  become  quite  ill. 

But  I  accept  your  classificaton.  By  birth  and  inclination 
I  do  belong  with  the  backwoods  trustees.  They  deal  with 
the  realities  of  life.  They  do  their  part  and  make  an  honest 
way  in  the  world.  They  are  steady  and  strong  and  patient. 
They  do  not  mince  their  steps  nor  their  words,  but  in  times 
of  stress  and  trouble  they  stand  up  and  the  state  depends  -on 
them. 


Educational  Flapdoodle 

Now,  Algernon,  you  must  know  that  I  can  write  flap- 
doodle just  as  solemn  as  anybody's  flapdoodle,  when  the  oc- 
casion warrants  it.  I  have  a  bar'l  of  it  at  home,  and  I  defy 
anybody  to  understand  what  it's  about,  barring  none.  It's 
fine  for  an  exemplar.  It's  great  for  what  is  elegant  in  diction. 
It  will  do  for  a  model  of  utterance.     But  that's  all. 

It's  not  good  to  print.  People  won't  read  it.  It  makes 
folks  tired.  Life  is  too  short.  It  would  never  excite  a  column 
editorial  in  a  great  moulder  of  public  opinion.  I  would  rather 
be  abused  than  to  be  ignored.  I'd  rather  be  a  live  backwoods- 
man than  a  dead  exemplar.  So  lay  on,  McDuff.  Add  to  the 
gavetv  of  nations  all  you  can. 


Hooray  for  Lincoln 

Lincoln  is  a  small  town  in  the  red  foothills  of  Placer 
County;  but  it  has  a  big  spirit.  On  March  31st  it  turned 
out  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  a  bran  new  $20,000  high 
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school  building".  And  it  was  a  gem,  of  Mission  style,  one 
story  high,  built  of  hollow  tiles. 

Editor  Sanders,  the  clerk  of  the  Board,  was  the  chair- 
man and  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  whole  occasion.  Every 
business  and  work  shop  in  the  country  was  closed  for  a  day 
of  merrymaking.  In  the  morning  was  a  patriotic  demon- 
stration conducted  by  the  G.  A.  R.  to  officially  raise  the 
schoolhouse  flag.  Commander  Hawk  and  Comrade  Ficks  of 
Sacramento,  and  Comrade  Kellogg  of  Newcastle,  were 
prominent  speakers  in  the  conduct  of  the  ceremonies.  At 
noon  the  guests  were  served  with  a  chicken  dinner  in  the 
old  schoolhouse.  At  two  o'clock  was  an  educational  pro- 
gram. County  Superintendent  P.  W.  Smith  of  Auburn, 
District  Attorney  Greeley  of  Marysville  and  Principal  Wil- 
liams of  Sacramento,  delivered  addresses.  The  high  school 
band  discoursed  most  eloquent  music,  led  by  Professor  Hohen- 
shel,  the  principal.  Chairman  Sanders  described  the  whole 
enterprise   from   its   earliest  inception. 

In  the  evening  occurred  a  third  demonstration,  largely 
attended  and  with  Allison  Ware,  President  of  the  Chico 
State  Normal  School,  as  the  orator  of  the  day. 

*     * 
Go  Thou  and  Do  Likewise 

Here  is  a  good  letter  from  the  principal  of  a  high  school 
in  San  Bernardino  County,  showing  what  was  done  on  Arbor 
Day.    As  such  it  will  be  of  interest  to  other  schools. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  it  that  I  want  to  blazon  in 
brilliant  colors,  as  an  example  for  many  others  to  follow,  up 
and  down  this  great  State ;  Mr.  Hayden  sends  a  photograph 
of  his  school  house  upon  completion,  naked  and  unadorned, 
and  promises  to  send  another  when  the  trees  grow!  Tis 
well.  This  will  make  a  record  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
people  of  the  district,  one  that  cannot  be  secured  when  it  is 
wanted  unless  it  is  attended  to  now. 

Letter  From  the  Principal 

Chino,  March  13,  1911. 
Dear  Sir — Many  thanks  for  the  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  pam- 
phlet. The  teachers  and  pupils  enjoyed  the  poems  and 
sketches  very  much.  No  formal  exercises  were  planned  for 
the  day  but  a  little  work  was  taken  up  in  each  room  relative 
to  birds,  plants  and  to  Luther  Burbank.  Late  in  the -after- 
noon  each  room  had  a  planting.     The  children  had  brought 
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Another   picture   will   be    sent    when    the   trees    grow. 

pennies  beforehand  and  roses,  shrubs  and  flowers  purchased. 
A  great  many  flowers  were  also  brought  from  the  homes. 
The  janitors  had  spaded  and  fertilized  border  spaces  around 
the  large  grade  building  and  these  spaces  were  assigned  to 
the  different  rooms. 

The  high  school  students  also  raised  considerable  money 
and  did  considerable  planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and  climbing- 
roses  and  vines  about  the  new  high  school  building  and  tennis 
courts.  The  students  raised  about  eight  dollars  and  the  trus- 
tees contributed  fifteen.  The  following  trees  and  shrubs 
were  planted :  27  camphor  trees,  6  umbrella  trees,  7  acacias, 
2  oriental  palm  trees,  8  laurestinus  bushes,  2  hydrangeas,  4 
bignonia  tweediana  climbers,  2  yucca  pendulas  in  tubs,  2 
evergolden  arborvital  in  tubs,  2  dozen  pansy  plants  and  2 
dozen  honeysuckles  and  1  dozen  roses,  besides  the  flowers 
and  slips  brought  from  home. 

At  one  of  our  country  schools  the  teachers  and  pupils 
gave  a  box  social  and  program  a  short  time  ago  and  cleared 
$25.00.  This  school  also  planted  flowers  and  shrubs,  erected 
2  swings,  a  teeter-totter,  a  tumbling  bar  and  purchased  some 
books  and  pictures. 

We  enclose  a  picture  of  our  new  $35,000  high  school 
building,  and  will  send  another  when  the  trees,  flowers  and 
vines  begin  to  make  a  showing. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  S.  HAYDEN. 
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THIRD  PAPER  ON  SANITATION 

By  Ora  Boring 

How  to  Fight  Malaria — Outline 
1      General  Information:     Nature  of  disease  and  history 
of  its  gradual  discovery;  prevalence  in  the  world  and  in  the 
United  States;   cost  to  United  States— to  California;   distri- 
bution   in    California;    anti-mosquito    organizations;    reading 

references. 

II.     Application.     Field   work;    Laboratory   work. 

History 

Malaria  has  been  the  foe  of  man  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  climate  is  temperate  or  tropical,  the  soil  fertile, 
water  abundant  and  the  altitude  low  or  comparatively  low 
In  epic  times  it  invaded  the  sacred  home  of  the  Oracle  ot 
Apollo  at  Delphi  in  the  form  of  the  Python,  and  only  the 
crod  himself  was  able  to  slay  the  monster  with  his  arrows 
of  sunlight.  As  the  fierce  Grendel,  it  stole  upon  its  victims 
out  of  the  gloomy  fens  of  England,  and  in  the  North  Sea 
countries  it  destroyed  men  more  greedily  than  the  War  God 
himself.  (See  Note  1). 

When  men  had  outgrown  mythical  explanations  they  still 
found  malarial  fever  borne  to  them  in  some  mysterious  way 
when  they  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  stagnant  water.  It 
was  associated  with  the  vapors  and  the  odors  of  decaying 
vegetation  arising  from  the  swamps  and,  as  its  name  mal-ana 

(bad  air)  implies,  was  regarded  as  due  to  some  subtle  poison 

—miasma— carried  in  the  air  and  entering  the  body  through 

the  mouth  and  nose. 

As  these  vapors  were  seen  to  arise  from   swampy  places 

towards   night,   and   as   exposure   at  such   times   often    meant 

Note  1.  Not  only  in  epic  times  has  malaria  been  "the  chieftain  of  disease8" 
Prof.  Ronald  Ross,  who  has  studied  conditions,  in  Italy  and  Greece  and  estimated 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  those  countries,  is  of  the  opinion  that  malaria 
has  been  as  powerful  as  war  in  causing  the  decay  of  those  nations.  Again,  in  the 
earlv  nineteenth  century  Napoleon  wrote  to  his  minister  of  war  in  regard  to  tne 
disastrous English  expedition  to  Holland:  "We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  the =  English 
themselves  are  in  the  morasses  of  Zealand— Let  them  be  kept  only  in  check  and 
the  bad  air  and  the  fevers  peculiar  to  the  climate  will  soon  destroy  their  army. 
His   prediction   was   accurately   verified.  .  -•'  .     , 

In    our    own    Civil    War    malaria    was    a    powerful    factor    in    filling    the    hospitals 
of   both   armies. 
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an  attack  of  malaria,  men  feared  the  night-air  and  shut  them- 
selves away  from  it.     (Note  2). 

The  avoidance  of  swamp  air  and  the  drainage  of  swamp 
lands  have  been  used  as  a  preventive  from  earliest  times, 
as  the  fable  of  the  Python  indicates ;  and  drainage  is  the 
one  effective  measure  which,  if  thoroughly  and  continuously 
carried  out  today,  would  in  time  eradicate  the  disease  by 
eradicating  its  carriers — the  Anopheline  mosquitoes.  But  up 
to  1902  the  world  had  made  comparatively  slight  advance  in 
its  struggle  against  endemic  malaria. 

The  relation  of  malaria  to  stagnant  water  was  mysterious 
and  malaria  was  often  found  to  occur  at  a  distance  from  any 
evident  source  of  "miasma."  Where  large  tracts  of  wet 
lands  were  drained,  malaria  decreased,  but  often  persisted 
with  puzzling  fluctations  in  the  absence  of  ''miasmatic  ex- 
halations." This  was  because  the  unsuspected  carriers  of 
malaria — the  mosquitoes — kept  the  infection  distributed. 
There  would  be  left  enough  small  breeding  places  from  rains 
or  containers  of  water  of  various  kinds,  (a  malarial  mosquito 
can  breed  in  a  thimbleful  of  water)  to  keep  successive  broods 
of  mosquitoes  flying  and  distributing  the  unknown  parasite 
from  infected  man  to  man.  Malaria  would  even  appear  in 
places  where  there  was  no  "miasma,"  where  there  had  been 
no  malaria — infected  persons,  bringing  in  the  parasite  and  in- 
fecting the  unsuspecting  and  unsuspected  (and,  up  to  this 
time,  the  innocent)   anopheline  mosquitoes. 

Up  to  1902  no  specific  remedy  for  malarial  fever  had  been 
found.  In  that  year  the  only  effective  specific  remedy  for 
malaria  yet  discovered  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Countess  del  Cinchona,  for  whom  it  was  named.  This  was 
cinchona  bark  of  which  quinine  (Note  3)  is  the  extract.  It 
was  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold  till  Louis  XIV,  in  1679,  pur- 
chased the  secret  of  the  remedy  and  made  it  public.     (Note  4). 

Note  2.  There  are  now  people  who  fear  the  "night  air"  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  are  afraid  to  have  their  sleeping-room  windows  open  at  night,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  absolute  proof  that  only  mosquitoes  can  carry  the  infection  of 
malaria,    and    that    mosquitoes    cannot    pass    through    a    fine    screem. 

Note  3.  The  use  of  quinine,  while  it  is  not  without  its  delecterious  effects  upon 
the  human  system,  has  proved  to  be  a  great  boon  to  man.  Without  its  help  in 
overcoming  malarial  fever  in  our  own  country,  the  development  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  of  the  Southern  States  would  have  been  much  retarded.  If  the  early 
settlers  of  Virginia  had  possessed  this  remedy,  it  is  likely  that  Capt.  John  Smith's 
settlement  would  have  been  a  permanent  one,  and  the  early  history  of  that  State 
would  have  been  quite  a  different  story  from  the  record  of  discouragement  and 
disaster    which    has    come    down    to    us. 

Note  4.  The  Countess  del  Cinchona,  wife  of  the  vice-regent  of  Peru,  was 
"marvelously"  cured  by  this  bark  of  a  severe  illness.  Her  physician,  de  Vega,  was 
induced  to  give  it  a  trial  by  an  official  of  Equador,  who  had  heard  of  its  curative 
powers  from  the  Indians  of  Peru.  The  Countess  introduced  it  into  Spain,  where 
the  Jesuits  used  it  most  successfully,  and  took  it  to  Rome  in  1649.  It  was  called 
at  first  "Countess  Powder" — then  "Jesuit  Powder."  In  1671  Sir  Robt.  Talbot,  an 
English  quack,  introduced  it  into  England,  kept  its  nature  a  secret  and  sold  the 
bark  for  100  Louis  d'or  a  pound.  Louis  XIV,  who  was  cured  by  Talbot  in  1679 
of  a  severe  intermittent  fever  by  a  tincture  of  the  bark,  bought  the  secret  for  £48,000 
(about    $240,000)    and    made    it    public. 
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The  parasitic  nature  of  malaria  was  suspected  some  years 
before  the  parasite  was  identified.  In  November  1880, 
Laveran  (Note  5)  announced  his  discovery  of  the  parasite 
in  the  blood  of  a  malarial  subject,  and  in  1884  he  and  Koch 
predicted  that  mosquitoes  would  prove  to  be  the  carriers  of 
the  parasite  from   man  to  man. 

In  1898,  as  a  result  of  four  years  of  laborious  research  and 
heroic  experiment,  Sir  Ronald  Ross,  a  British  military  sur- 
geon, with  the  help  and  encouragement  of  his  chief,  Dr.  Pat- 
rick Manson  (Note  6)  had  proved  that  Anopheline  mosquitoes 
are  the  carriers  of  the  malarial  parasite  and:  (1)  that  where 
there  are  no  anophelines  there  is  no  malaria ;  (2)  that  even  in 
regions  where  there  are  anophelines  their  bite  does  not  carry 
malaria  unless  they  have  become  infected  by  man;  (3)  that 
the  mosquitoes  can  be  entirely  eradicted  by  thorough  drain- 
age ;  and  (4)  that  new  cases  of  malaria  do  not  then  appear 
so  long  as  there  are  no  anophelines  even  though  there  may 
be  infected  persons  in  the  region.     (Note  7). 

In  1902  Ross  conducted  a  successful  campaign  against 
malaria  in  Ismaila,  a  town  on  the  Suez  Canal,  where  practic- 
ally the  whole  population  had  been  ill  with  malaria,  and  where 
it  had  been  impossible  to  keep  a  force  of  laborers  at  work  on 
account  of  their  illness.     (Note  8). 

Through  the  researches  of  Laveran,  Ross,  Manson,  and 
Celli,  the  full  history  of  this  parasite  has  been  learned.  It 
is  known,  as  an  abundantly  proved' fact,  that  this  one-celled 
animal  parasite  can  not  undergo  its  complete  life-history  in 
either  man  or  mosquito.  The  early  history  or  development 
takes  place  in  man — the  later  in  the  mosquito  which  is  "the 
intermediate  host"  and  she  (Note  9)  in  turn  passes  on  the 
infection.     (Note  10). 

Note  5.  Chas.  Louis  Alphonse  Laveran,  military  surgeon  in  Algiers,  announced 
to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  November,  1880,  his  discovery:  "I  discovered 
in  the  blood  of  a  malarial  subject  filiform  elements  resembling  flagella  which 
writhed  with  great  vivacity  and  displaced  the  neighboring  corpuscles." 

Note  6.  Dr.  Manson  permitted  himself  to  be  biten  by  Anopheles  infected  in 
Italy  and  sent  to  him  in  London  and  in  eighteen  days  he  developed  the  fever. 
The  parasites  were  found  in  his  blood.  Four  doctors  spent  the  fever  season  in  the 
swamps  of  Ostia — taking  no  quinine  or  other  medicine  but  retiring  each  day 
one  hour  before  sunset  into  a  well-screened  hut.  Not  one  of  them  contracted  the 
fever. 

Note  7.  The  story  of  Ross'  many  experience — some  of  them  involving  real 
heroism  on  his  part  and  that  of  friends  who  assisted  him — is  interesting  and 
even    thrilling.     It    may    be    read    in    the    class    with    advantage. 

Note  8.  A  more  remarkable  piece  of  sanitary  engineering  is  that  of  our  own 
Panama  Canal  region.  This  region,  which  was  so  thoroughly  infected  with  malarial 
and  yellow  fever-carrying  mosquitoes  that  the  annual  death  rate  was  almost  equal 
to  the  number  of  the  living,  has  been  absolutely  cleared  of  the  yellow-fever  mos- 
quito and  is  almost  free  from  malaria.  The  death-rate  from  malaria  and  from 
all    causes    is   lower    there   than    it    is    in    California! 

Note  9.     The  male  mosquito  feeds   on  vegetable  food.     He  does   not   suck   blood. 

Note  10.  The  National  Conservation  Committee  affirms  that  at  least  80  per  cent 
of  malaria  could  at  once  be  eradicated  by  well-tried  and  proven  measures  for 
eradication. 
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Since  this  fact  of  mosquito-carrying  as  an  intermediate 
host  has  become  generally  known,  active  measures  for  the 
eradication  of  mosquitoes  have  been  carried  on  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  with  great  success,  and  the  move- 
ment is  becoming  general  in  places  where  endemic  malaria  is 
recognized  as  causing  financial  loss.  It  will  become  more 
widespread  with  the  education  of  the  people  and  the  ac- 
cumulating evidence  that  malaria  is  the  cause  of  loss  of 
money  as  well  as  of  preventable  sickness. 

Geographic    Distribution* 

Malaria  is  found  in  all  the  continents  of  the  world  where 
the  conditions  of  mild  or  hot  climate  and  standing  water  are 
found.  In  North  America,  malaria  abounds  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca and  Mexico;  it  is  not  found  in  Canada  except  along  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  but  occurs  with  great  vari- 
ations of  extent  and  severity  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Malaria  occurs  frequently  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
south  of  New  York;  and  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  up  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  is  widely  prevalent.  It 
is  not  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Along 
the  Pacific  Coast  the  disease  is  not  s<c  frequent  as  along  the 
Atlantic,  but  it  occurs  in  the  large  river  valleys  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  California. 

In  California,  the  great  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Valley 
with  the  smaller  valleys  of  the  tributary  streams  of  its  two 
great  rivers  furnished  80  per  cent  of  the  112  deaths  from 
malaria  in  1909.** 

Of  the  twenty-four  counties  comprised  within  this  area, 
eleven  lie  north  of  a  line  that  might  be  drawn  from  Suisun 
Bay  to  Mokelumne  Peak,  and  thirteen  below  it.  The  eleven 
counties  north  of  this  imaginary  line  furnish  50  per  cent  of 
the  deaths,  and  the  thirteen  below  it  thirty  per  cent. 

While  these  twenty-four  counties  furnished  80  per  cent 
of  the  deaths  from  malaria,  60  per  cent  of  them  occured  in 
9  counties — nine  counties  with  two-thirds  of  all  the  malaria ! 
These  nine  counties  fall  into  three  groups ;  Placer,  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  with  25  per  cent  of  the  deaths  and 
5.8  of  the  population ;  Butte,  Tehama  and  Shasta  with  24 
per  cent  of  the  deaths  and  2.8  of  the  population;  Fresno,  Tu- 
lare, Kern  with  11.6  per  cent  of  deaths  and  only  6.2  of  popu- 


*  This  study  of  distribution  in  California  has  been  made  from  the  article 
"Growing-  Humans,"  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Snow,  in  the  November  Bulletin  of  the  State 
Board    of    Health. 

**  In  the  death-rate  table  in  the  preceding  paper  the  "82"  given  for  malaria  in 
1909  belongs  to  Whooping  Cough  and  the  112  given  for  Whooping  Cough  belongs 
to    Malaria. 
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lation;  i.  e.     60  per  cent  of  the  deaths  with  only  15  per  cent 
of  population. 

A  further  study  of  the  distribution  of  malaria  in  this  group 
show  Butte  Couty  with  15  per  cent,  Sacramento  with  10  per 
cent  and  San  Joaquin  County  with  9.8  per  cent.  That  is, 
these  three  counties  with  1-16  the  population  of  the  State 
furnish  1-3  of  the  deaths  from  malaria. 

.  "Reducing  these  figures  to  terms  of  100,000  population  and 
comparing  with  the  United  State  census  average  of  4.8  for  the 
entire  registration  area,  (see  footnote  1),  the  Butte-Tehama- 
Shasta  area  shows  46.8  deaths  per  100,000  population;  the 
Placer-Sacramento-San  Joaquin  area  shows  20.4  deaths  per 
100,000;  and  the  Fresno-Tulare-Kern  area  shows  8.9  deaths 
per  100,000  population.  These  figures  are  not  given  to  in- 
dicate that  these  counties  are  hopelessly  undesirable  sections 
of  the  State  to  live  in,  but  to  prove  beyond  question  that  there 
is  great  need  for  centering  a  well-organized,  persistent  fight 
against  malaria  in  these  three  areas.  The  object  of  the  writer 
is  to  show  the  financial  loss  now  being  sustained  and  to  il- 
lustrate clearly  the  importance  of  supporting  the  excellent 
work  done  during  the  pas,t  year." 

What  are  the  conditions  which  cause  this  prevalence  of 
malaria-carrying  mosquitoes  in  these  nine  counties?  Not 
irrigation  as  is  indicated  by  the  death  records  of  Southern 
California  where  irrigation  is  extensive, — and  as  this  table 
demonstrates ;  but  that  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  waste- 
water from  forming  breeding-places  for  mosquitoes. 

Counties     Population        Irrigation  Farms                   Rivers  and  Creeks  Malaria 

Group  I.  ..  .326,896     848,650  acres  15,588  Large  number  of  annual  streams  66% 

Group  II..  .205,666     267,200  acres  12,819  Largely    dry    in    summer  11% 

*Group  III.. 219,441     325,658  acres  19,882  No    annual    streams  0% 

Study  of  the  map  of  California  shows  that  the  nine  coun- 
ties are  all  foothill  counties  except  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin.  In  them  the  numerous  feeders  of  the  great  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  rivers  rise,  or  through  them  the 
great  rivers  themselves  flow  with  their  many  sluggish  cross- 
channels,   sloughs   and  swamp   lands. 

A  second  group  of  ten  counties  (Note  11)  with  11  per  cent 
of  malaria  of  the  State  are  neighbors  to  those  of  the  first 
group.     The  business  relations  and  general  activity  of  their 

1  Registration  area  is  area  making  full  reports  of  all  deaths  to  Census  Bureau. 
It  includes  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode    Island,    South    Dakota,    Vermont,    Washington    and    Wisconsin. 

*  Six  Southern  California  counties:  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  Orange,  Im- 
perial  and    Ventura. 

Note  11.  These  counties  are:  Trinity,  Sutter,  Yolo,  Napa,  Contra  Costa,  Cal- 
averas,   Stanislaus,    Merced,    Tulare    and    Kings. 
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population  cause  a  general  intermingling  of  the  people  of 
the  two  groups,  sufficient  to  cause  a  considerable  number  of 
the  people  of  the  second  group  to  become  infected  on  the 
territory  of  their  neighbors.  In  addition  to  this  source  of 
infection,  these  counties  probably  have  along  their  borders 
breeding  places  for  Anopheles. 

The  Coast  Counties  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Tehachapi 
Pass  with  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  show  but  one 
death  to  57,614  of  population,  while  27  counties  show  no 
deaths  from  malaria.  These  counties  have  but  one  small 
annual  river,  most  of  the  streams  being  dry  for  at  least  half 
the  year.     (Note  12). 

"In  Southern  California,  where  water  is  precious,  rains 
infrequent,  and  evaporation  rapid,  not  a  drop  is  wasted  nor 
allowed  to  stand  in  mosquito-breeding  pools ;  in  the  west- 
side  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  counties,  listed  in 
Group  2,  much  the  same  conditions  exist  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains  pro- 
vides no  steady  streams.  The  commerce  and  general  activi- 
ties of  their  population  do  not  take  large  numbers  of  them 
into  counties  of  the  first  group.  The  first  group  represents 
a  chain  of  counties  whose  population,  to  large  extent,  lives 
along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range,  from  which  in- 
numberable  beautiful,  snow-fed  streams  descend  into-  the 
great  valley  and  wind  their  way  sluggishly  across  its  floor 
to  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  These  rivers  meet 
east  of  Suisun  Bay  after  traversing  the  lowlands  extending 
from  Sacramento  to  Stockton.  It  is  this  wealth  of  water 
which  attracts  the  settler,  but  it  also  attracts  the  malaria- 
carrying  mosquito.  Southern  California  can  not  afford  to 
give  the  mosquito  water  to  breed  in,  and  consequently  these 
insects  do  not  emigrate  to  that  part  of  the  State.  The  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Valley  residents  have  only  to  deprive 
this  mosquito  of  access  to  water  in  which  to  lay  its  eggs  in 
order  to  eliminate  malaria." 

Anti- Mosquito  Organizations  of  the  State 

"During  1910  three  anti-mosquito  organizations  began 
work  with  headquarters  in  Oroville  (Butte  County),  Penryn 
(Placer  County),  and  Bakersfield  (Kern  County).  In  mere 
money-values  their  success  means  the  saving  of  upwards  of 
$500,000  annually  to  each  of  the  first  two  areas,  $225,000  an- 

Note  12.  But  8  of  the  112  deaths  from  malaria  were  from  south  of  the 
Tehachapi  Pass.  These  have  been  almost  without  exception  hospital  cases  of 
laborers    from    Mexico    or    the    Sacramento-San    Joaquin    Valley. 
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nually  to  the  third  one,  and  ultimately  a  saving  of  over 
$2,250,000  a  year  to  the  entire  State." 

In  Penryn,  through  careless  methods  of  irrigation  and 
other  interferences  with  the  natural  drainage  of  the  district, 
Anopheline  mosquitoes  were  breeding  in  great  swarms.  They 
were  highly  infected  with  malaria,  and  the  disease  had  grown 
in  prevalence  till  it  told  on  the  prosperity  of  the  community. 
It  interfered  with  the  school  attendance  of  the  children,  with 
labor  in  all  lines,  and  had  caused  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
land  in  the  region.  The  people  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity 
carried  on  a  most  successful  campaign  during  1910  with 
these  results  among  others:  (1)  That  the  school  attendance 
at  school  has  increased  33  per  cent.  (Note  1)  (2)  That  the 
number  of  cases  of  acute  malaria  has  greatly  decreased.  (Note 
2)  and  (3)  That  the  difficulty  in  securing  steady  labor  has 
been  less. 

This  beautiful  and  fertile  region  is  now  on  the  way  to- 
wards regaining  its  former  perfectly  healthful  conditions ;  for 
malaria  is  absolutely  preventable  and  the  people  are  going 
on  with  the  work  of  eradication.  Some  particulars  regarding 
the  cost  and  conduct  of  the  campaign  are  given  further  on 
in  this  study.    (Note  3). 

Note  1.  Based  on  records  of  absences  known  to  be  due  to  malaria  in  1910  and 
1909. 

Note  2.  The  doctor  who  lias  practically  all  the  cases  of  malaria  in  the 
vicinity  says  he  has  had   fewer  cases   of  malaria   than   for   years. 

Note  3.  Prof.  W.  B.  Herms,  officer  in  charge  of  Malaria  Investigations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  at  the  request  of  the  Association,  directed  this  cam- 
paign through  expert  field  officers  whom  he  sent  out.  A  full  account  of  the 
methods  used,  expenses  involved  and  results  attained  can  be  had  on  application 
to  him  through  the  office  of  the   State   Board  of   Health. 

Reading    References 

1.  Mosquito  Control.  B}'  Wm.  B.  Herms  of  the  University  of  California. 
Bulletin  of  State  Board  of  Health  for  July,  1910.  Covers  whole  subject  and  is 
well    illustrated. 

2.  Growing  Humans.  By  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Snow.  Bulletin  for  December,  1910. 
Cost  and  distribution  of  malaria  and  anti-mosquito  organization. 

3.  Malaria,  the  Minotaur  of  California.  By  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Snow.  Bulletin, 
December,     1910. 

4.  Prevention  of  Malaria.  Public  Health  Report,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  3.  Can  be 
had  of  Supt.   of  Public  Documents  for  five  cents. 

5.  Anti-Mosquito   Organizations.      By   Wm.    B.    Herms.     Bulletin   for   Dec,    1910. 

(Continued    Next    Month) 


"The  decent  man  should  be  a  strong  man,  able  to  hold  his 
own  in  any  way. 

"Simple  duties,"  he  said,  "are  the  most  important.  They 
mark  the  way  by  which  it  is  possible  to  reach  true  happiness. 

"We  can  render  an  essential  service  if  we  face  the  hum- 
drum duties  of  ordinary  life  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  faced  the     great  task." 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 


EDUCATIONAL    BILLS 

Passed  by  the  Legislature  and  Signed  by  the  Governor 

By  Job  Wood,  Jr. 

Following  are  the  changes  in  the  school  laws  as  signed  by 
the  Governor  to  date : 

Meetings  of  School  Trustees 

A.  B.  No.  108,  by  Mr.  Chandler.  Section  1.  A  new  section  is 
hereby  added  to  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California,  to  be 
numbered  1566,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

1566.  The  superintendent  of  every  county  in  which  there  are 
more  than  twenty  school  districts,  may  hold  one  trustees'  meeting- 
each  year,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  one  school  trustee  of  each 
school  district  of  the  county  in  which  said  meeting  is  held  to  attend 
the    same    and   participate   in    its    proceedings. 

The  school  trustees  of  each  school  district  shall  select  the  trus- 
tee, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend  such  meeting;  and  each  trustee 
so  selected  shall  be  allowed  his  actual  traveling  expenses  incurred 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  such  meetings,  such  expenses  to 
be    verified   by    the    county    superintendent    of    schools. 

In  any  county  in  which  there  are  less  than  twenty  school  dis- 
tricts, the  county  superintendent  may  in  his  discretion  hold  a 
meeting  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section  when  directed  by  the 
county  board  of  education. 

Each  session  of  the  trustees'  meetings  shall  continue  one  day. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  draw  his  requisition  on  the 
county  auditor  who  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  unapportioned 
county  school  fund  to  pay  the  expenses  of  holding  the  trustees' 
meetings. 

The  superintendent  must  notify  each  trustee  of  the  county  at 
least  ten  days  prior  to  the  calling  of  such  trustees'  meeting  of  the 
time  and  place  of  holding  such  meeting. 

In   effect  in   sixty  days   from   March   10th,   date   of   approval. 

A.  B.  No.  369,  by  Mr.  Benedict.  Section  1.  The  boards  of  sup- 
ervisors of  the  several  counties  shall  have  power  to  establish  and 
maintain,  within  their  respective  counties,  county  free  libraries  in 
the  manner  and  with  the  functions  prescribed  in  this  act. 

This  bill  is  quite  long.  For  this  reason  and  for  the  fact  that  it 
governs  boards  of  supervisors,  I  will  not  give  its  provisions.  It 
will  be  in  effect  in  sixty  days' from  February  25th,  the  date  of  ap- 
provals 

A.  B.  No.  799,  by  Mr.  Freeman.  An  act  to  validate  the  consoli- 
dation of  certain  school  districts  into  one  school  district,  and  validate 
and  approve  certain  bonds  authorized  by  such  school  districts. 

A.  B.  No.  920,  by  Mr.  Cronin.  An  act  to  allow  union  high  school 
districts  to  establish,  equip  and  maintain  public  libraries;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  formation,  government  and  operation  of  such  library 
districts;  the  acquisition  of  property  thereby;  the  calling  and  holding 
of  elections  in  such  districts;  the  assessment,  collection,  custody  and 
disbursement  of  taxes  therein. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  union  high  school  district  of  this  State  may 
establish,  equip  and  maintain  a  public  library  for  the  dessimination 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  sciences  and  general  literature,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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The   provisions   of  this  bill   are: 

Supervisors  must  call  an  election  on  petition  of  fifty  or  more  tax 
payers  in  Union  High  School  District,  the  election  must  be  held  in 
regular  way  under  notice  in  papers  and  by  posting.  Two-thirds  vote 
is  necessary  to  carry  election.  If  district  is  established  a  regular 
tax  is  voted  for  expense,  etc. 

The  apt  went  into  effect  on  date  of  approval  on   March  24th. 

A.  B.  No.  946,  by  Air.  Williams.  An  act  to  amend  section  1741 
of  the  Political  Code  relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  high  school 
boards. 

Section    1741    of   the    Political    Code    is    hereby   amended    to    read   as 
follows: 

The  high  school  board  of  any  county,  union  or  joint  union  high 
school  district  may  provide,  in  such  manner  as  they  deem  best,  for 
the  transportation  to  and  from  the  high  school  of  such  pupils  thereof 
as  such  board  find  to  be  in  need  of  such  transportation;  and  the  cost 
of  such  transportation  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  high  school  and  paid  accordingly;  provided  that  all  con- 
tracts or  other  provision  for  such  transportation  shall  before  the 
same  become  effective,  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
who    has   jurisdiction    over   such    high    school    district. 

The  only  change  in  this  section  is  to  add  the  word  '"county." 
This  bill  goes  into  effect  sixty  days  from  March  13th.  the  date  of 
approval. 

S.  B.  No.  30,  by  Senator  Walker.  $60,000  for  building  training 
department  for  San  Jose  Normal;  S.  B.  No.  36,  $10,000  for  San  Jose 
Normal  grounds;  S.  B.  No.  55,  $15,000  for  furniture  for  San  Jose 
Normal. 

By  Senator  Campbell:  S.  B.  No.  84,  appropriating  $5,000;  No. 
89,  $7,000;  No.  90.  $6,500;  No.  91,  $3,000  and  No.  93,  $3,500,  for  Cali- 
fornia  Polytechnic   Institute   at    San    Luis   Obispo. 

Employment  of  Children 

S.  B.  No.  159,  by  Senator  Hare.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
an  act  entitled,  "An  act  regulating  the  employment  of  children, 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  minors  under  certain  ages,  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  certain  illiterate  minors,  providing  .for  the  en- 
forcement hereof  by  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statis- 
tics and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  hereof,"  approved 
February  20,  1905. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  2  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  act  regulating  the 
employment  of  children,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  minors  under 
certain  ages,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  certain  illiterate  minors, 
providing  for  the  enforcement  hereof  by  the  commissioner  of  the 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation 
hereof,"  approved  February  20,  1905,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Section  2.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  be 
employed  or  permitted  to  work  between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any 
mercantile  institution,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment, 
workshop,  place  of  amusement,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house. 
or  in   the   distribution  of  merchandise  or  messages. 

Provided,  That  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  county,  or 
city  and  county,  or  in  any  county  or  city  and  county  in  which  there 
is  no  juvenile  court,  then  any  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
county    or    city    and    county    in    which    such    child    resides    shall    have 
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authority  to  issue  a  permit  to  work  to  any  such  child  over  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  upon  the  statement  being  made  to  him  by  the  parent 
of  such  child  that  such  child  is  past  the  age  of  twelve  years,  that  the 
parents  or  parent  of  such  child  are  incapacited  for  labor,  through 
illness,  and  after  investigation  by  a  probation  officer  or  truant  officer 
of  the  city,  or  city  and  county,  in  which  such  child  resides,  or  in 
cities  and  counties  where  there  are  no  probation  or  truant  officers, 
then  by  such  other  competent  person  as  the  judge  may  designate 
for  this  purpose.  The  permit  so  issued  shall  specify  the  kind  of 
labor  and  the  time  for  which  it  is  issued,  and  shall  in  no  case  be 
issued  for  a  longer  period  than  shall  seem  necessary  to  the  judge 
issuing  such  permit.  Such  permit  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  person, 
firm  or  corporation  employing  the  child  therein  designated,  during 
the  term  of  said  employment,  and  shall  be  given  up  to  such  child 
upon  his  quitting  such  employment.  Such  certificate  shall  be  always 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  truant  and  probation  officers  of  the 
city  and  county,  city  or  county,  in  which  the  place  of  employment 
is  situated,  or  of  the  officers  of  the  state  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

And  provided,  That  the  attendance  officer  of  any  county,  city  and 
county,  or  school  district  in  which  any  place  of  employment,  in  this 
section  named,  is  situated,  shall  have  the  right  and  authority,  at  all 
time  to  enter  into  any  such  place  of  employment  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  violations  of  act  entitled,  "An  act  to  enforce  the 
educational  rights  of  children  and  providing  penalties  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  act,"  approved  March  24,  1903,  and  amended  March  20, 
1905;  provided,  however,  that  if  such  attendance  officer  is  denied 
entrance  to  such  place  of  employment,  any  magistrate  may,  upon  the 
filing  of  an  affidavit  by  such  attendance  officer  setting  forth  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  good  cause  to  believe  that  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  the  act  hereinbefore  referred  to,  are  being  violated  in  such  place 
of  employment,  issue  an  order  directing  such  attendance  officer  to  enter 
said  place  of  employment  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  investi- 
gations. 

And  provided,  That  any  such  child  over  the  age  of  twelve  years 
may  be  employed  at  any  occupations  mentioned  in  this  act  during 
the  regular  vacation  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  county,  or 
city  and  county,  in  which  the  place  of  employment  is  situated,  upon 
the  production  of  a  permit  signed  by  the  principal,  vice  principal  of 
the  school  which  such  child  has  attended  during  the  term  next  pre- 
ceding any  such  vacation.  Such  permit  shall  contain  the  name  and 
age  of  the  child  to  whom  it  is  issued,  and  shall  be  kept  on  file  by 
the  employer  during  the  period  of  employment,  and  at  the  termi- 
nation of  such  employment  shall  be  returned  to  the  child  to  whom 
it  was  issued. 

No  minor  who  is  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
or  permitted  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation  during  the  hours 
that  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  town  or  school  district  in  which 
his  place  of  employment  is  situated  are  in  session,  unless  he  or  she 
can  read  English  at  sight  and  can  write  legibly  and  correctly  simple 
English  sentences,  or  unless  he  or  she  is  a  regular  attendant  for  the 
then  current  term  at  a  regularly  conducted  night  school.  A  certifi- 
cate of  the  principal  of  such  school  shall  be  held  to  be  sufficient 
evidence   of  such  attendance. 

In    effect   sixty  days   from   March   6,    date   of   approval. 

Local    Institutes 

Senate  Bills  298,  299  and  300  by  Senator  Rosebery  provide  for 
local  institutes.     Following  is  full  text  of  law: 

S.  B.  299  amends  Section  1560  to  read  as  follows: 

1560.      The    superintendent    of    every    county    in    which    there    are 
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twenty  or  more  school  districts,  and  of  every  city  and  county,  and 
of  every  city  school  district  governed  by  a  city  board  of  education 
and  employing  seventy  or  more  teachers,  must,  hold  at  least  one 
teachers'  institute  in  each  year;  and  every  teacher  employed  in  the 
schools  of  the  county,  city  and  county,  or  city  school  district  holding 
such  institute  must  attend  the  same  and  participate  in  its  proceed- 
ings; and  shall  be  paid  his  regular  salary  for  the  time  covered  by 
such  attendance;  provided,  that  the  superintendents  of  two  or  more 
adjacent  counties,  or  city  and  county,  or  city  school  districts  may 
unite  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  joint  institute  or  convention  and 
may  direct  the  teachers  of  their  respective  counties,  city  and  county, 
or  city  school  district  institute,  under  tse  same  conditions  and  com- 
pensations as  are  herein  provided  for  the  county,  city  and  county, 
or  city  school  district  institute;  provided,  that  the  expense  of  such 
joint  institute  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  counties,  city  and  county, 
and  city  school  districts  participating  therein,  and  shall  not  exceed 
two  hundred  dollars  ($200.00)  for  each  county,  city  and  county,  or 
city  school  district  participating  therein;  and  shall  be  paid  in  each 
county  from  the  unapportioned  school  fund,  and  in  each  city  school 
district  from  such  school  district's  county  school  fund,  A  county 
superintendent  of  schools  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  hold  an 
institute  for  any  one  year  as  directed  by  this  section  shall  forfeit 
the  last  month's  salary  of  the  year  in  which  he  fails  to  hold  said 
institute  and  the  county  auditor  whose  duty  it  is  to  draw  the  war- 
rant in  favor  of  such  superintendent  is  hereby  directed  to  withhold 
said  salary  on  proof  of  such  neglect;  provided,  that  in  lieu  of  the 
institute  of  from  three  to  five  consecutive  days,  as  provided  in  this 
section  and  in  section  1562  of  the  Political  Code,  the  superintendent 
of  any  county  in  which  there  are  twenty  or  more  school  districts, 
or  of  any  city  and  county,  or  of  any  city  school  district  governed 
by  a  city  board  of  education  and  employing  seventy  or  more  teachers, 
may  hold  during  the  school  year,  at  places  in  the  county,  or  city  and 
county,  or  city  school  district,  chosen  by  the  superintendent  for  their 
convenience  and  accessibility  to  teachers  and  patrons  of  neighboring 
schools,  three  or  more  series  of  local  day  or  evening  institutes  which 
shall  provide,  at  each  of  the  chosen  places,  not  less  than  ten  hours 
of  institute  work,  provided  that  in  cities  and  counties  one  or  more 
local  day  or  evening  institutes  of  not  less  than  two  hours  each  may 
be   held   on   not  less   than   three   different   dates   during   the   year. 

S.  B.  No.  298  amends  Section  1562  of  the  Political  Code  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

1562.  Each  session  of  the  institute  must  continue  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five  days,  except  where  the  superintendent  holds 
local  institutes,  as  provided  in  section  1560  of  the  Political  Code. 

S.  B.  No.  300  amends  Section  1564  of  the  Political  Code  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

1564.  The  county  superintendent,  the  city  and  county  superin- 
tendent, and  the  city  superintendent  must  each  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  holding  any  teachers' 
institute  whether  separate  or  joint,  with  vouchers  for  the  same; 
and  the  county  superintendent  shall  draw  his  requisition  upon  the 
city  and  county  auditor,  who  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  city 
and_  county  school  fund  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  city  and  county 
institute;  and  the  city  superintendent  shall  present  his  bill  for  the 
expenses  incurred  by  him  in  holding  the  city  district  institute  to  the 
city  board  of  education,  who  shall  pay  the  same  from  the  city  school 
district's  county  fund  in  the  same  manner  as  other  claims  against  the 
city  school  district's  county  fund  are  paid;  provided,  that  not  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200.00)  shall  be  paid  by  each  county, 
city  and  county,  or  city  school  district  towards  the   expense"  of  any 
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joint  institute  or  convention;  and  provided  further,  that  not  mure 
than  three  hundred  dollars  ($300.00)  shall  be  paid  for  the  expenses 
of  any  separate  institute  held  by  the  superintendent  of  any  county, 
city  and  county,  or  city  school  district  having  less  than  one  hundred 
teachers  regularly  employed  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  such  county,  city  and  county,  or  city  school  district;  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  where  the  number  of  teachers  regularly  employ- 
ed in  any  county,  city  and  county,  or  city  school  district  exceeds 
one  hundred  teachers  at  the  time  of  holding  any  separate  institute, 
the  superintendent  may  expend  money  in  addition  to  the  three  hun- 
dred dollars  ($300.00)  hereinbefore  provided  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  per  teacher  for  each  teacher  in  excess  of  one  hundred 
teachers  regularly  employed  at  the  time  of  holding  such  separate 
institute;  and  provided  further,  that  whenever  the  superintendent  of 
any  county,  or  city  and  county,  or  city  school  district,  elects  to  hold 
local  institutes,  as  provided  in  section  1560  of  the  Political  Code,  he 
may  expend  money,  in  addition  to  the  amount  hereinbefore  provided 
for  the  expenses  of  any  separate  institute  in  his  county,  or  city  and 
county,  or  city  school  district,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  teacher 
'  for  each  teacher  regularly  employed  at  the  time  of  holding  the  rirst 
series  of  local  institutes  in  any  school  year;  provided,  however,  that 
his  total  expenditures  shall  not  at  any  time  in  the  school  year  exceed 
fifty  dollars  multiplied  by  the  number  of  local  institutes  held;  and 
provided  further,  that  all  the  expenses  of  local  institutes  shall  be 
paid  in  the  same  manner  and  from  the  same  funds  as  are  the  ex- 
penses of  separate  and  of  joint  institutes. 

All  of  298,  299  and  300  are  in  effect  in  sixtv  days  from  March 
10th. 

S.  B.  No.  422,  by  Senator  Campbell.  This  bill  amends  section 
1665a  of  the  Political  Code  by  adding  the  word  "Spanish"  to  the 
subjects  that  may  be  taught  in  Cosmopolitan  schools.  In  effect 
sixty   days   from   March  22,   date   of  approval. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  368,  by  Mr.  Benedict,  repeals  the  law  providing 
for  taking  a  school   census.     I   give  it  in   full. 

An  act  to  repeal  sections  1634,  1635,  1636,  1637,  1638,  1639,  1640 
and  1641  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California,  relating  to 
the   taking  of  the   school   census. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Sections  1634,  1635,  1636,  1637,  1638,  1639,  1640  and 
1641  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to  the  taking  of  a  school  census. 
is  hereby  repealed. 

The  New  Law  on  the  Apportionment  of  School  Money 

Assembly  Bill  No.  367,  by  Mr.  Benedict,  provides  a  new  method 
of  apportioning  the  school  money.     I  give  it  in  full. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  "An  act  to  amend  section 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  Political  Code,  relating  to 
the    apportionment    of   school    funds." 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate  avid 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  Politi- 
cal Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1858.  The  school  superintendent  of  every  county  and  city  and 
county  must  apportion  all  state  and  county  school  moneys  for. the 
elementary  grades  of  his  county  or  city  and  county  as  follows: 

1.  He  must  ascertain  the  number  of  teachers  each  school  disr 
trict  is  entitled  to  by  calculating  one  teacher  for  every  district  having 
thirty-five  or  a  less  number  of  units  of  average  daily  attendance  and 
one  additional  teacher  for  each  additional  thirty-five  units  of  average 
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daily  attendance,  or  fraction  of  thirty-five  not  less  than  ten  units  of" 
average  daily  attendance  as  shown  by  the  annual  school  report  of  the 
school  district  for  the  next  preceding  school  year;  and  two  addition- 
al teachers  shall  be  allowed  to  each  district  for  every  seven  hundred 
units  of  average  daily  attendance;  and  in  districts  wherein  separate 
classes  are  established  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  as  provided 
in  section  sixteen  hundred  and  eighteen  of  this  code,  an  additional 
teacher  for  each  nine  deaf  children,  or  fraction  of  such  number,  not 
less  than  live,  actually  attending  such  classes. 

2.  He  must  ascertain  the  total  number  of  teachers  for  the  county 
or  city  and  county  by  adding  together  the  number  of  teachers  allowed 
to  the  several  districts.  He  must  make  an  annual  report  of  the 
schools  of  his  county  or  city  and  county  under  oath  to  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  not  later  than  August  first  of  each 
year,  and  must  report  the  number  of  teachers  ascertained  and  al- 
lowed to  his  county  or  city  and  county  by  the  rule  or  provisions 
of  subdivision  one  hereof. 

3.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  shall  be  apportioned  to  every 
school  district  for  every  teacher  so  allowed  to  it;  provided,  that  to 
districts  having  over  thirty-five  or  a  multiple  of  thirty-five  units  of 
average  daily  attendance  and  a  fraction  of  less  than  ten  units  of 
average  daily  attendance,  forty  dollars  shall  be  apportioned  fof  each 
unit  of  average  daily  attendance  in  said  fraction. 

4.  All  school  moneys  remaining  on  hand  after  apportioning  to 
the  school  districts  the  moneys  provided  for  in  subdivision  three 
of  this  section,  must  be  apportioned  to  the  several  districts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  average  daily  attendance  in  each  district  during  the 
next  preceding  school  year;  provided,  that  in  any  newly  organized 
school  district  where  school  was  not  maintained  during  the  school 
year  in  which  it  was  organized  the  county  superintendent  shall  re- 
quire the  teachers  and  principal  or  principals  of  the  school  district 
or  districts  from  which  the  newly  organized  district  was  formed 
to  report  to  him  as  a  part  of  their  annual  reports,  the  names  and 
attendance  records  of  all  pupils  residing  in  said  new  district  and 
attending  school  in  the  old  district  or  districts  during  the  school 
year  in  which  the  new  district  was  organized.  The  county  super- 
intendent shall  determine  the  average  daily  attendance  and  the 
teacher  allowance  for  the  newly  organized  district  from  those  re- 
ports and  shall  deduct  from  the  old  districts  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance credited  to  the  new  district.  In  case  it  shall  appear  that 
none  of  the  pupils  residing  in  the  newly  formed  district  attended 
school  during  the  year  in  which  said  district  was  organized,  then  the 
superintendent  shall  apportion  six  hundred  dollars  to  the  newly  or- 
ganized school  district  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  school  therein 
during  the_  school  year  next  succeeding  the  school  year  in  which  it 
was    organized. 

5.  Units  of  average  daily  attendance  wherever  used  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  be  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  total 
number  of  days  of  pupils'  attendance  in  the  schools  of  the  district 
by  the  number  of  days  school  was  actually  taught  in  the  district.  A 
school  day  is  hereby  construed  and  declared  to  be  that  portion  of  the 
calendar  day  or  night  in  which  school  is  maintained  and  in  which 
one  twentieth  of  the  work  of  a  school  month  may  be  performed.  The 
attendance  of  pupils  present  less  than  one-fourth  of  any  day  shall 
not  be  counted  for  that  school  day  and  pupils  present  for  one-fourth 
of  a  day  or  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  day  shall  be  counted  as 
present  for  one-fourth  of  a  day,  one-half  of  a  day,  three-fourths  of 
a  day,  or  for  a  whole  day  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  Whenever  in  any  school  year,  prior  to  the  receipt  by  the  school 
districts    of   any   county,    or    city   and   county   of   this    state,    of   their 
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state,  county,  or  city  and  county,  or  special,  or  high  school  fund, 
the  school  districts  of  that  county,  or  city  and  county  shall  not  have 
sufficient  money  to  their  credit  to  pay  the  lawful  demands  against 
them,  the  county  or  city  and  county  superintendent  shall  give  the 
treasurer  of  said  county  or  city  and  county,  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  school  money  that  will  next  be  paid  into  the  county  or  city  and 
county  treasury,  stating  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  to  each  dis- 
trict. Upon  the  receipt  of  such  estimate  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
treasurer  of  said  county,  or  city  and  county,  to  transfer  from  any 
fund  not  immediately  needed  to  pay  the  claims  against  it,  to  the 
proper  school  fund  an  amount  not  to  exceed  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
amount  estimated  by  the  superintendent,  and  he  shall  immediately 
notify  the  superintendent  of  the  amount  so  transferred.  The  funds 
so  transferred  to  the  school  fund  shall  be  re-transferred  by  the 
treasurer  to  the  fund  from  which  they  were  taken  from  the  first 
money  paid  into  the  school  fund  after  the  transfer. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after 
July  1,  1911. 

This  is  the  most  important  educational  bill  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. It  is  a  radical  change  but  one  that  will  do  more  to  encour- 
age attendance  in  school  than  any  legislation  passed  since  1905. 
Teachers  and  trustees  alike  will  soon  realize  that  a  large  attendance 
means  a  full  school  fund. 

Other  bills  have  been  passed  that  amends  out  all  reference  to 
census  in  the  county  school  tax  levy  in  the  state  school  fund  trans- 
fer and  in  the  high  schools.  They  will  be  given  later  when  the 
Governor  has  had  time  to  pass  upon  them. 


THE  STATE  POLL  TAX  LAW  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

By  W.  Bowser 

Deputy  County  Tax  Collector  of  Los  Angeles  County 

(Note. — The  following  article  on  the  collection  of  poll  tax  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  W.  Bowser,  Deputy  County  Tax  Collector  of  Los  Angeles  County,  at  my 
suggestion.  County  Superintendents  should  call  attention  of  the  County  Tax  Col- 
lectors to  this  article.  This  is  the  only  tax  that  is  paid  by  many  Chinese,  most  Japs 
and  Most  Hindoos.  The  property  owner  cannot  get  out  of  paying  this  tax.  The 
other  men  should  not  as  this  money  goes  into  the  State  School  Fund  to  pay  the 
teachers'  salaries.  Last  year  we  received  from  this  source  $687,953.49,  all  of  which 
was  apportioned  to  the  State  School  Fund  of  the  several  counties. — Job  Wood  Jr.) 

The  poll  tax  of  California  is  provided  for  in  the  State  Constitution. 
In  section  12,  article  XIII  of  that  document  is  found  the  following: 

"The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  levying  and  collections  of  an 
annual  poll  tax,  of  not  less  than  two  dollars,  on  every  male  inhabi- 
tant of  this  State  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  except  paupers,  idiots, 
insane  persons,  and  Indians,  not  taxed.  Said  tax  shall  be  paid  into 
the  State  school  fund. 

Of  all  the  provisions  of  this  document  there  is  not  one  that  is 
more  bitterly  disliked  and  assailed  than  that  of  the  poll  tax  by  some 
people.  This  comes  largely  on  account  of  misapprehension.  It  is 
a  damaging  if  not  disastrous  misapprehension.  Too  many  men  have 
no  patience  to  inform  themselves  on  this  subject.  They  have 
notions  about  the  tax  which  amount  to  bias,  if  not  to  positive  preju- 
dice, and  prejudice  is  intolerant  of  all  deliberate  investigation.  This 
is  unfortunate  to  say  the  least.  The  law  itself  is  a  good  one.  The 
working  details  of  enforcing  it  are  not  faultless. 
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To;  this  tax,  the  objections  of  every  shade  of  merit  and  of  no 
merit,  are  loud  and  varied  as  they  beat  into  the  ears  of  the  deputy 
assessor  who  makes  his  annual  rounds  to  collect  the  same.  But  for 
the  purposes  of  this  article  let  us  waive  all  of  these  but  one — namely, 
that  many  men  who  ought  to  pay  poll  tax  under  the  law,  do  not  pay 
it,  that  they  escape  and  that  therefore  the  tax  is  not  a  just  one. 
There  is  some  ground  for  this  complaint.  The  blame  for  this  de- 
linquency, sometimes  rests  with  the  man  who  "ducks"  the  collection 
of  his  poll  tax  and,  sometimes  with  the  collector  who  winks  at  the 
man  who  dodges  him.  Indeed  there  are  localities  where  the  poll 
tax  business  is  looked  on  as  a  huge  joke.  It  is  not  taken  seriously, 
with  the  result  that  the  collection  is  meager.  This  is  wrong.  Our 
State  Constitution  is  not  filled  up  with  jokes  and  all  the  powers  of 
the  State  should  stand  behind  the  enforcement  of  this  provision,  to 
the  end  that  justice  may  ensue,  just  as  in  the  carrying  out  of  other 
provisions. 

If  every  man  who  is  liable  for  poll  tax  really  paid  it;  if  all 
county  assessors  and  all  their  deputies  throughout  the  State  did 
their  honest  best  to  collect  the  poll  tax  and  if  some  complete 
system  of  State  registry  of  men  liable  for  this  tax  were  put  in 
use  as  an  aid  to  thoroughness  in  the  assessor's  duties  the  most 
serious  and  soundest  objections  would  vanish.  As  between  and 
among  counties  the  poll  tax  is  not  alike  collected.  Some  counties 
have  a  splendid  showing  as  to  the  amount  of  poll  tax  moneys  they 
collect.  Others  seem  not  to  show  up  well  in  this  matter.  It  is  up  to 
all  counties  to  do  their  best  in  collecting  the  poll  tax,  in  order  to 
create  a  feeling  of  approval  and  satisfaction  all  over  the  State. 

The  following  tabulation  which  is  part  of  this  article  will  afford 
a  county  glimpse  of  the  poll  tax  problem.  In  the  first  column  ap- 
pears the  entire  amount  of  poll  tax  each  of  the  fifty-eight  counties 
in  the  State  paid  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1910.  The 
second  column  shows  what  the  school  census  of  these  counties  for 
the  year  1910.  In  column  three  is  shown  the  amount  of  poll  tax 
money  raised  in  each  county  for  each  census  child,  that  is,  child 
between  the  age  of  five  and  seventeen.  Column  four  shows  how 
many  and  what  counties  collected  more  than  the  general  average 
of  one  dollar  and  forty-nine  cents  ($1.49)  which  all  the  counties 
collected  for  all  the  census  children  of  the  State.  The  last  column 
shows  what  counties  fell  below  the  average.  This  tabulation  shows 
that  twenty-seven  counties  raised  more  poll  tax  money  than  the 
general  average.     It  shows  thirty-one  counties  that  raised  less. 

Although  this  exhibit  is  the  first  of  cold  calculation  with  figures 
gotten  from  the  last  biennial  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  of  the  State  Controller  and  does  not  take  into 
account  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State, 
yet  it  points  to  a  profitable  study  of  this  subject  from  the  view 
point  of  county  averages  in  the  collection  of  poll  tax. 

This  table  suggests  comparisons.  Take  for  instance  the  two  most 
populous  counties  in  the  State,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  It 
is  seen  how  Los  Angeles  turned  into  the  State  School  Fund  thirty- 
one  cents  more  than  the  general  average,  that  is  one  dollar  and 
eighty  cents  for  each  census  school  child  in  the  county  and  San 
Francisco  turned  in  twenty-one  cents  less,  or  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
one  cents  towards  the  training  of  each   school   child. 

Take  the  two  smallest  counties,  Mono  and  Alpine.  Mono  aver- 
aged two  dollars  and  five  cents  for  each  school  child  or  fifty-six 
cents  more  than  the  general  average.  Alpine  county  raised  thirty- 
two  cents  less  than  the  general  average.  Likewise  other  counties 
might  be  compared.  Some  have  a  very  high  average  poll  tax  collection 
as   Kern,   Inyo,   Gleen. 
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Poll  Tax 
Collected 

Alameda    $  59,564.03 

Alpine    149.60 

Amador     3,192.20 

Butte    7,153.10 

Calaveras    3,946.25 

Colusa    2,645.05 

Contra    Costa    12,572.10 

Del    Norte    1,224.00 

El  Dorado    1,731.45 

Fresno    23,131.45 

Glenn     3,987.10 

Humboldt     14,372.45 

Imperial    2,629.20 

Inyo     3,126.30 

Kern     20,134.30 

Kings     5,736.60 

Lake    1,801.65 

Lassen 2,401.25 

Los  Angeles    158,456.50 

Madera     2,726.80 

Marin     5,106.80 

Mariposa     1,247.80 

Mendocino    8,881.10 

Merced    5,256.40 

Modoc     2,007.15 

Mono     710.60 

Monterey    5,720.90 

Napa      5,347.80 

Nevada     3,258.90 

Orange     9,887.75 

Placer    6,479.32 

Plumas     4,336.70 

Riverside     13,461.20 

Sacramento     17,747.09 

San    Benito    3,114.80 

San    Bernardino    16,807.80 

San   Diego    18,068.70 

San    Francisco    90,436.60 

San   Joaquin    12,062.35 

San  Luis  Obispo    5,402.85 

San  Mateo    3,593.80 

Santa    Barbara    8,248.00 

Santa    Clara     18,086.85 

Santa    Cruz    9,042.95 

Shasta     9,673.85 

Sierra     1,996.65 

Siskiyou     11,219.75 

Solano     6,069.85 

Sonoma     12,751.70 

Stanislaus    7,277.70 

Sutter     1,875.10 

Tehama     3,694.60 

Trinity     942.50 

Tulare     9,112.80 

Tuolumne    2,905.30 

Ventura     8,138.65 

Yolo     4,038.35 

Yuba      3,260.60 
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51,390 
68 
2,159 
5,604 
2,362 
1,573 
6,507 
672 
1,537 

16,456 
1,444 
7,305 
2,106 
1,074 
5,812 
3,507 
1,323 
1,047 

88,173 

1,568 

4,702 

735 

5,014 

3,546 

1,542 

347 

4,982 

3,664 

3,181 

7,675 

3,340 

891 

6,917 

11,177 
1,612 

11,171 

11,114 

74,729 
8,907 
4,630 
5,511 
5,712 

17,998 
5,812 
4,057 
680 
3,820 
5,046 

10,659 
5,061 
1,413 
2,621 
663 
8,442 
2,208 
4,111 
2,768 
2,092 


Average  Poll 
Tax  Collected 
Per  Pupil 
$1.12 
1.17 
1.49 
1.27 
1.67 
1.68 
1.93 
1.82 
1.13 
1.40 
2.76 
1.97 
1.25 
2.91 
3.46 
1.63 
1.36 
2.29 
1.80 
1.10 
1.19 
1.69 
1.77 
1.48 
1.30 
2.05 
1.15 
1.46 
1.02 
1.29 
1.94 
4.86 
1.95 
1.59 
1.81 
1.50 
1.63 
1.21 
1.35 
1.17 
.65 
1.45 
1.00 
1.56 
2.38 
1.93 
2.90 
1.20 
1.30 
1.44 
1.33 
1.41 
1.42 
1.08 
1.32 
2.98 
1.46 
1.56 


General 
Above 
Average 


.00 


.18 
.19 
.44 
.33 


1.27 
.48 

1.42 

1.97 

.14 

.80 
.31 


.20 
.28 


.56 


.45 
3.37 
.46 
.10 
.32 
.01 
.14 


.07 
.89 
.44 
.41 


Av.  $1.49 
Below 
Average 
.31 
.32 
.00 
.22 


.36 
.09 


1.49 

.07 


.24 


.13 


.39 
.40 


.01 
.19 

.34 
.03 
.47 
.20 


.28 
.14 
.32 
.84 
.04 
.49 


.29 
.19 
.05 
.16 
.08 
.07 
.41 
.17 

.03 


The  San  Francisco  Teachers'  Councils  will  give  three  evening  re- 
ceptions on  July  11th,  12th  and  13th  from  9  to  11  o'clock  to  the 
N.   E.  A.  visitors. 

Monrovia  and  Whittier  are  now  finishing  their  $75,000  Polytech- 
nic plants,  and  Claremont  is  just  beginning  work  upon  its  $60,000 
plant. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE 

CALIFORNIA  FISH  AND  GAME 

COMMISSION 

In  these  days  we  hear  a  great  deal  concerning  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources,  and  it  is  under  this  head 
that  we  may  place  the  work  being  done  along  the  lines  of 
bird  protection;  for  people  are  coming  to  realize  more  and 
more  that  the  birds  are  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of 
the  State  as  well  as  of  the  nation. 

The  decrease  of  our  useful  birds  is  not  always  due  to  the 
lack  of  good  laws,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  these 
laws  are  not  obeyed.  It  is  not  so  much  a  legislative  cam- 
paign that  we  need  as  an  educational  one,  for  lack  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  root  of  all  the  evils  which  have  to  be  contended 
with  in  the  laws  relating  to  bird  protection.  Such  an  educa- 
tional campaign  has  been  conducted  by  the  California  Au- 
dubon Society,  during  the  past  year  and  a  half.  The  work 
has  been  in  charge  of  a  School  Secretary,  who  by  lecturing 
before  schools,  teachers'  institutes  and  other  organizations, 
has  endeavored  to  bring  before  the  children  and  the  public 
in  general  the  value  of  bird  life,  in  its  relation  to  agriculture. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  such  an  educational  move- 
ment, the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  has  decided  to 
take  charge  of  this  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  state- 
wide interest  may  be  aroused  in  the  conservation  of  bird  life. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  to  have  this  work  as 
broad  as  possible,  so  that  all  classes  of  people  may  be  reached. 
With  this  idea  in  view,  the  lecturer  in  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment will  arrange  the  lecture  work  so  that  it  may  include 
farmers'  institutes,  teachers'  institutes,  and  schools,  women's 
clubs  and  other  organizations,  as  well  as  general  public  lec- 
tures. The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  with  colored  lantern 
slides,  sets  of  bird  skins  or  colored  pictures.  There  will  be 
no  charge  made  for  any  of  the  lectures,  for  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Commission  to  have  this  educational  work  entirely 
free. 

In  the  farmers'  institutes  the  purpose  will  be  to  bring  be- 
fore the  farmers  the  important  relation  which  the  birds  bear 
to  all  agricultural  interests,  by  discussing  those  birds  which 
are  most  beneficial  from  the  standpoint  of  their  food  habits. 

Realizing  that  the  future  protection  of  our  birds  must  de- 
pend upon  the  boys  and  girls  of  today,  the  work  with  the 
schools  will  be  most  strongly  emphasized.     With  children  the 
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talks  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  class 
addressed.  As  it  is  the  aim  to  both  interest  and  instruct  the 
children,  they  are  told  stories  of  bird  life,  how  to  study  birds 
and  means  of  attracting  them  about  their  homes  and  schools. 
It  is  the  economic  value,  however,  on  which  the  most  strees 
is  to  be  laid.  The  children  are  led  to  see  that  each  species 
of  bird  has  its  special  work  to  do,  some  guarding  the  trees, 
some  the  ground  and  still  others  the  air;  and  that  in  per- 
forming their  duty,  as  nature's  force  of  special  police,  they 
destroy  immense  numbers  of  weed  seeds,  insects  and  small 
animals ;  while  certain  kinds,  like  the  vultures,  serve  as  a  self- 
appointed  Board  of  Health. 

The  children  are  encouraged  to  study  the  birds  in  their 
native  haunts,  and  to  learn,  for  themselves,  all  they  can  about 
their  habits.  There  is  a  fascination  in  this  wholesome,  out  of 
door  study,  this  meeting  the  birds  on  friendly  grounds,  that 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  make  the  interest  of  the 
child  a  lasting  one.  In  this  way  the  boy  can  prove  for  him- 
self that  the  birds  bear  an  important  part  in  our  every  day 
lives,  and  for  this  reason,  not  for  any  sentimental  one,  he  is 
willing  to  do  his  part  to  protect  them.  One  discovery  made 
by  the  boy  himself,  will  be  worth  any  number  of  facts  taken 
from  books  or  told  him  by  the  teacher. 

We  believe  that  study  of  this  kind  can  be  made  of  decided 
practical  value,  by  teaching  children  to  recognize  those  birds 
which  are  useful  and  those  which  are  harmful  with  reasons 
for  this  classification. 

As  many  of  the  boys  in  our  public  schools  will  be  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  future,  they  should  understand  that  the  birds 
are  the  natural  check  to  those  pests  which  devastate  our  crops, 
and  that  the  increase  of  these  feathered  workers  will  tend  to 
add  to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  our  country. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  work  with  the  children  is  the 
fact  that  through  them  we  are  indirectly  educating  the  men 
and  women,  for  what  interests  the  child  in  school  he  will  tell 
to  his  parents. 

But  the  question  is  how  can  we  place  this  work  in  the 
schools  on  a  permanent  basis  and  make  it  of  lasting  value? 
Here,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  work,  much  depends  upon 
the  interest  of  the  teacher.  In  order  to  arouse  this  interest 
and  to  bring  the  purpose  of  this  movement  clearly  before 
the  teachers,  it  is  hoped  that  lectures  may  be  given  before 
many  of  the  teachers'  institutes  of  the  state.  The  first  part 
of  the  lecture  for  teachers  deals  with  methods  of  teaching  bird 
study  in  the  schools,  and  this  is  followed  by  accounts  of  the 
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life,  habits  and  value  of  a  few  of  our  common  birds*  this  part 
f  the  lecture  being  illustrated  with  colored  lantern  slides  or 
sets  of  bird  skins. 

Books  and  other  material  helpful  in  bird  study  will  also 
be  shown,  and  teachers  will  be  supplied  with  sets  of  leaflets 
to  assist  them  in  their  work.  The  lecturer  will  also  be  glad 
to  consult  with  teachers  concerning  the  work,  and  to  give  as- 
sistance in  any  way  possible. 

As  new  leaflets  will  be  prepared  from  time  to  time,  sug- 
gestions from  teachers  as  to  what  they  find  is  most  needed 
in  this  work,  will  be  of  great  value. 

The  work  already  mentioned  will  be  supplemented  by  gen- 
eral lecture  work  before  women's  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions. In  this  way  the  Commission  hopes  to  bring  this  im- 
portant question  before  many  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

The  question  of  bird  protection  is  one  which  should  be  of 
vital  interest  to  all,  for  people  in  every  walk  of  life  must  be 
dependent  primarily  upon  the  success  of  agriculture.  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan  has  said,  "I  believe  that  the  preservation 
of  the  birds  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  of  public 
interest  claiming  our  attention,  far  outweighing  in  real  import 
most  of  the  questions  upon  which  we  spend  our  time  and 
strength." 

The  present  School  Secretary  of  the  California  Audubon 
Society,  Miss  Gretchen  L.  Libby,  will  have  charge  of  this 
branch  of  educational  work  for  the  Commission.  She  will  be 
glad  to  get  in  touch  with  all  those  interested  in  this  move- 
ment, and  to  give  -any  further  information  desired. 

Address  as  follows : 

MISS  GRETCHEN  L.  LIBBY, 

24  West  Colton  Avenue, 

Redlands,  Cal. 
*    *    * 

FEDERATION  OF  SCHOOL  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federation  of  School  Women's 
Clubs  held  its  meeting  at  the  Stewart  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  on 
February  25th,  from  ten  until  four  o'clock.  Nearly  every  club  in  the 
organization  was  represented. 

It  was  decided  to  provide  as  social  headquarters,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  San  Francisco,  July  8th-14th,  the  Sequoia 
Club  Rooms. 

The  Federated  Clubs  from  the  different  centers  will  take  charge 
of  the  rooms  each  day.  Prominent  Eastern  educators  will  be  invited 
from  4  to  6  thus  enabling  the  women  of  the  East  and  West  to  be- 
come better  acquainted.  Light  refreshments  will  be  served  every 
afternoon. 
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The  following  topics  were  selected  as  a  basis  for  the  professional 
work  for  1911: 

I.  A  study  of  the  amendments  of  the  Constitution  adopted  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  to  be  voted  upon  at 
the  next  general  meeting  and  election  or  at  a  special  elction  that 
may  be  called  for  that  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  Legislature  adjourns 
copies  of  these  amendments  will  be  sent  to  the  clubs. 

II.  Changes  in   the   School   Law. 

III.  Free  Text  Books. 

IV.  Industrial  and  Vocational  Training. 

V.  Educational   News. 

The  subjects  discussed  by  the  Council  of  Education,  and  those 
that  will  probably  be  presented  at  the  next  Bay  Section  Association 
Meeting  will  be  found  in  the  Sierra  News. 

In  the  Western  Journal  will  be  found  a  reference  list  of  the  lead- 
ing educational  articles  of  the  United  States,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  recent  magazines. 

A  committee  will  be  appointed  to  look  over  these  articles  and 
recommend  a  few  of  the  best  to  the  clubs  from  time  to  time.  If  any 
member  reads  an  especially  good  article  that  all  should  know  about, 
will  she  please  communicate  with  the  president? 

VI.  The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  our  Bay  Section  Associa- 
tion must  be  changed  to  conform  with  the  recently  Affiliated  As- 
sociations. The  report  of  the  committee  will  be  published  in  the 
"News." 

The  following  list  of  books  is  recommended  as  valuable  for  pro- 
fessional reading: 

Retarded  Pupils  .  Ayer.  Laggards  in  our  Schools.  Published  by 
the  Russel  Sage  Foundation  Fund. 

Thorndike.  Elimination  of  Pupils  from  our  Schools.  This  may 
be  procured  free  of  charge  from  E.  E.  Brown,  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau   of   Education,  Washington,   D.    C. 

Medical  Inspection.  Woods,  Hutchinson.  Preventable  Diseases. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

Parson,  Frank.     Choosing  a  Vacation. 

Open  Air  Schools.  Ayer.Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  (Open  Air 
Crusaders.  (A  report  of  The  Elizabeth  McCormick  Open  Air 
Schools.  Obtained  free  of  charge  by  addressing  the  United  Charities 
of  Chicago,  51   La  Salle  Street,   Chicago,  111.) 

Playgrounds.     Johnson.     Plays  and  Games.     Ginn   &  Co. 

Johnson.     What  to  do  at  Recess.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Bancroft.  Games  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School,  and  Gym- 
nasium.    Macmillan  Co. 

*     *     * 

Supt.  John  H.  Francis  has  also  opened  a  continuation  school  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prof.  Frank  A.  Bouelle.  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
school  department  to  make  much  of  this  feature  of  education. 
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Editorial 


The  final  test  of  education  is  not  its  worth  in  dollars,  but 
in  service.  The  great  teacher  has  ever  been  the  man  with 
truth,  not  the  man  with  temporal  power,  and  a  big  salary. 
The  leaders  of  the  next  generation  will  tear  down  the  ma- 
terial values  that  educational  propagandists  have  built  up. 
The  theory  that  buildings  and  equipment  will  make  men  and 
women  worth  while  is  not  gaining  adherents.  The  school 
system  costs  too  much.  It  does  not  cost  too  much  as  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  other  things.  The  high  pressure  living 
is  at  fault.  Air,  water,  light,  food,  clothing,  amusements — 
everything  costs  too  much.  The  simple  things  of  life  must 
not  have  the  dollar  value.  The  educational  leaders  must  be 
the  teachers  of  a  less  complex  life.  The  fact  that  the  State 
should  be  taxed  for  $12,500  to  furnish  a  residence  for  Presi- 
dent Wheeler  is  in  keeping  with  the  demands  of  our  modern 
life  but  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  educational  ideals.  The  men 
and  women  engaged  in  educational  work  should  be  paid  sal- 
aries that  stand  for  efficiency  and  sufficiency,  but  the  demands 
of  actual  life  should  not  require  them  to  spend  more  than 
they  receive  to  move  in  any  grade  or  class  of  decent  society. 
Teachers,  to  do  service  for  the  State,  must  teach  a  more  in- 
expensive system  of  life.  The  luxuries  of  life  are  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  prevalence  of  the  white  and  red  plague.  We 
do    not    need    luxuries — without    luxuries    the    necessaries    of 
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life  would  cost  less.  Teach  the  simple  life.  Cultivate  the 
roses  in  the  garden,  and  have  your  florist  raise  chickens. 
Live  in  a  bungalow  and  send  your  elevator  boy  to  pick  fruit. 
Take  up  your  carpets.  Do  without  them.  Save  doctor  bills 
by  quitting  the  breeding  of  microbes.  Wear  good  clothes 
that  are  always  in  style  for  you,  and  give  the  milliners  and 
tailors  an  opportunity  to  be  of  service  in  real  values.  Educate 
the  children  so  that  they  will  know  that  there  are  many  things 
they  do  not  need  and  do  not  want. 

The  Expense  of  Graduating 

The  principals  of  high  schools  should  stop  all  this  tom- 
foolery about  dress,  class  expenses,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  mothers  and  fathers  in  California  who  have  made 
sacrifices  to  educate  their  children.  The  burden  of  the  un- 
necessary expenses  that  the  snobbishness  of  custom  puts  upon 
high  school   graduates   is  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  a   crime. 

Please  do  not  do  it. 

*  5k     * 

A  Fine  Example 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore  and  Dr.  Frederic 
Burk  were  wont  to  strike  at  the  personal  element  in  this 
Journal.  Their  success  as  promoters  of  the  impersonal  ma) 
be  seen  in  the  official  organ  of  the  C.  T.  A.  This  does  not 
deter  me  from  making  the  statement  that  Dr.  Frederic  Burk 
gave  a  fine  example  of  unselfishness  and  altruism  when  he 
refused  to  have  his  salary  as  President  of  the  Normal  School 
raised,  because  there  was  not  sufficient  funds  to  raise  the 
salary  of  the  other  teachers  in  his  school. 

*  *     * 

The  California  Council  of  Education  requested  Governor 
Johnson  to  veto  Beban's  bill  providing  for  military  tactics  in 
high  schools.  The  Governor  signed  the  bill.  It  has  always 
been  understood  that  affiliation  would  be  such  a  powerful  or- 
ganization that  Governors  and  people  would  not  dare  turn 
down  a  request  of  the  Daily-Cox-Lange  affiliated  body.  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  has  not  been  properly  informed  that  the  voice 
of  affiliation  is  above  "vox  dei."  However  the  Council  was 
right  this  time,  and  the  Beban  bill  should  have  been  vetoed. 

*  *     * 

Every  teacher,  school  trustee  and  near-educator  should 
join  the  N.  E.  A.  and  attend  the  meeting  in  San  Francisco, 
July  8th  to  12th. 
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The  Senate  appointed  a  hold-over  committee  to  investigate 
the  school  text-book  problem.  There  has  been  so  much  sug- 
gestive publicity  that  the  public  has  begun  to  believe  that 
there  is  something  wrong.  Those  who  understand  the  situa- 
tion know  that  the  fault  has  been  with  the  system,  and  not 
with  Superintendents  or  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Text- 
books are  not  a  vital  issue  either  from  an  economic  or  educa- 
tional standpoint.  Change  the  system.  Have  County  Boards 
of  Education  adopt  the  books  used  within  their  jurisdiction. 

*  *     * 

Supt.  Hugh  J.  Baldwin  has  issued  a  series  of  circulars  to 
school  trustees  that  are  of  special  interest.  Circular  No.  2 
calls  attention  to  the  law  in  reference  to  school  libraries. 
Circular  No.  3  is  in  reference  to  the  drinking  cup,  and  the 
proper  use  of  the  flag.  Circular  No.  4  calls  attention  to  seeds 
and  plants  which  Superintendent  Baldwin  secured  for  each 
school  district.  He  is  leading  the  advance  guard  in  the  real 
pertinent  education  of  rural  school  children. 

*  *     * 

Hon.  John  Swett  once  said,  "I  have  never  intentionally 
injured  any  one,  by  interpreting  the  letter  of  the  law,  rather 
than  its  spirit." 

*  *     * 

The  editor  of  this  Journal  will  vote  for  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage amendment.     No  argument  is  necessary. 

*  *     * 

Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  Edward  Hyatt  and  Mrs.  Hyatt  made  an  interest- 
ing group  of  people  in  the  Sequoia  Club  during  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's recent  visit  to  San  Francisco.  The  occasion  was  the 
first  view  in  America  of  the  wonderful  painting  "Golgotha." 
The  Sequoia  Club  has  become  the  leading  club  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  the  cultivation  of  the  creative  faculty  in  art,  litera- 
ture and  music. 


"Athletics  in  our  high  schools  are  now  professional  athletics.  Ten 
years  from  now  it  will  look  idiotic. 

"It  is  not  a  contest  between  boys;  it's  a  contest  between  men, 
and  too  often  a  contest  between  teacher  and  teacher. 

"Many  of  you  have  sat  upon  the  bleachers  and  shouted  yourselves 
hoarse  at  the  boy  coming  up  the  stretch,  with  no  blood  in  his  face. 
You  yell,  'Come  in!  Come  in!  The  reputation  of  your  school  is  at 
stake.' 

"Not  one  of  you  to  warn  him  that  his  life  and  health  are  at 
stake." — City  Superintendent  Francis  of  Los  Angeles. 
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EDUCATIONAL    LITERATURE    IN     MARCH     PERIODICALS 
By  Katharine   M.   Hilton 

Alston— Spoilt  children.     Kind.  Prim.  M.  23:209. 

Arnold — College  stagecraft.     Educ.  31:466. 

Ayres — Coming  of  the  humane  element  in  education.  Jol:  of  Ed. 
73:290,  Mar.  16. 

Bentley — Suggestive  exercise  for  voice  development.  Kind.  Pri.  M. 
23:200. 

Berry — Bulletin-board  in  the  home.     Sch.  Arts.  Bk.  10:504. 

Bolenius — Oral  composition.     Educ.  31:449. 

Bolton— Where    high    schools    fail.     Jol.    of    Ed.    73:232,    Mar.   2. 

Brown — Some  uses  of  the  public  school  house.     Playground  4:393. 

Cheney — First  annual  conference  of  playground  association  of  Cali- 
fornia.    Playground  4:413. 

Courtis — Measurement  of  growth  and  efficiency  in  arithmetic.  El. 
Sch.  T.   11:360. 

Davis — Agricultural  education:  boys  agricultural  clubs.  El.  Sch. 
11:371. 

Dean — Vocational  training.     Sch.  Arts  Bk.   10:546. 

Dearmer — Training  of  children  in  social  service.    Kind.  Pri.  M.  23:196. 

Dewing — Biology  course  in  high  school.     Educ.  31:472. 

Driggs — The  preceptorial  method.     Jol.   of  Ed.   73:262,  Mar.  9. 

Edwards — Fight  for  the  bureau  of  education.  Jol.  of  Ed.  73:311, 
Mar.  23. 

Emerson — School   gardens.     Jol.   of   Ed.   73:294,   319.     Mar.    16,  23. 

Evils  of  over-teaching.     Educ.   R.  41:232. 

Farnum — Work  book,  history.     Sch.  Arts  Bk.   10:531. 

General  theory  of  play.     Kind.  Pri.  M.  23:186. 

Gray — English   and  foreign   languages.     Educ.   R.   41:306. 

Greenwood — Differentiation  in  discipline.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:258,   Mar.  9. 

Gregory — School  gardens  of  Cleveland.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:255,  Mar.  9. 

Haney — Industrial   education.     Educ.   31:436. 

Harris — Test  of  the  child's  kindergarten  training.  Kind.  Pri.  M. 
23:188. 

Hayes — History  in  the  college  course.     Educ.  R.  41:217. 

Hulbert— Cultivation    of  vocal   tone.     Sch.    Mus.    R.    19:219. 

Hunt— Industrial  arithmetic — cost  of  manufacture  of  pair  of  shoes. 
Jol.  of  Ed.  73:239,  321.     Mar.  2,  23. 

Johnson — Agriculture  in  the  Chico  Normal  school.  W.  Jol.  of,  Ed. 
16:126. 

Kelsey — Sixteenth    Michigan    classical    conference.     Sch.    R.    19:196. 

Kerschensteiner — Fundamental     principles     of     continuation     schools. 

Sch.    R.    19:162. 

Kicitchko — Report  of  the  Moscow  experimental  school.  El.  Sch.  T. 
11:381. 

Kingsley — -Examination  questions  for  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  last  min- 
strel."    Educ.   31:478. 

Laird — Commercial  high  school  curriculum.     Educ.  31:456. 

Lane — Paper  construction.     Sch.  Arts  Bk.  10:576. 

Langdon — The  Deerfield  pageant.     Playground  4:417. 

Langhead — Choice  of  stories — Kind.  Pri.  M.  23:206- 

Lee — History  of  art  note-books.     Sch.   Arts   Bk.   10:513. 

Levy — Philosophy  of  industrial  education.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:316,  Mar.  23. 

Lord — Objects  and  the  results  of  the  study  of  Latin.     Class.  J.  6:233. 

McDermott — Country  school  teacher.  :  W.  Jol.  of  Ed.  16:138. 

Meeting  of  superintendents,  Mobile,  Alabama.  Jol.  of  Ed.  73:285, 
-Mar.  16: '       

Muzzey — Foundations  of  the  public  school  in  France.     Sch.  R.  19:178. 
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Norris — Graded  course  in  school  room  gymnastics,  III.     El.   Sch.  T. 

11:341. 
Open  air  schools.     W.  Jol.  of  Ed.  16:133. 
Pairpoint — Paper  construction.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:236,  Mar.  2. 
Pegram — Physics   and  mechanical   view   of  nature.     Educ.    R.   41:290. 
Perkins — Educational   system  of  France.     Educ.   R.  41:245. 
Picture  study.     Sch.  Arts  Bk.  10:585. 
Professor- S.   H.   Butcher.     Educ.   R.   41:280. 

Putnam — Problem  of  janitor  service.     Jol.   of   Ed.   73:233,   Mar.  2. 
Rand — Salem     Normal    school     demonstration.     Jol.     of     Ed.     73:263, 

Mar.  9. 
Ranck — Self  help  among  college  students.     Educ.  31:444. 
Seerley — Progress    in    agricultural    education.      Jol.    of    Ed.    73:289. 

Mar.   16. 
Show — Historical  significance  of  the  religious  problem  in  the  German 

schools.     Educ.  31:423. 
Showerman — The  American  idea.     Sch.  R.  19:145. 
Showerman — Horace  the  duality.     Class.  J.   6:244. 
Sisson — Can  virtue  be  taught?     Educ.  R.  41:261. 
Small — Bookmaking   as   a   school    exercise.     Sch.    Arts.    Bk.    10:522. 
Smith — Picture  study  in  the  schools.     Sch.  Arts  Bk.   10:493. 
Steele — Care    and    treatment    of    dependent    children.     Kind.    Pri.    M. 

23:192. 
Teaching  of  theory  and  harmony.     Sch.  Mus.  R.  19:206,  Mar.  1. 
Vinal — Temperance  lesson.     Jol.   of  Ed.  73:244,   Mar.  2. 
Voice   culture   and   class   singing  for   children.     Sch.    Mus.    R.    19:202, 

Mar.  1. 
Ward — Modern  social  center  revival.     Playground  4:403. 
Warner — Some  things  old  and  the  new  in   reading  systems.     Jol.   of 

Ed.  73:259,  Mar.  9. 
Wilson — Some  defects  in  our  public  school  system.     Educ.  R.  41:238. 
Winship— Looking  about.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:293,  Mar.   16. 
Winship — Men's  normal  school.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:229,  Mar.  2. 
Women  at  German  universities.     Educ.  R.  41:318. 

Additional  References  to  February  Periodicals 

Bennett — Manual  training  schools  in  Europe — Strasburg.  Man.  Tr. 
M.  12:247. 

Crawshaw — Relation  between  and  content  in  manual  training  and 
engineering  shop  courses.     Man.  Tr.  M.  12:209. 

Haney — Twenty-one  years  of  manual  training.     Man.  Tr.   M.   12:218. 

Payne — Metal  work  with  inexpensive  equipment  for  grammar  and 
high  schools.     Man.  Tr.  M.  12:237. 

Seaton — Shop  problems — model  monoplane,  pedestal,  box,  meg- 
aphone.    Man.  Tr.  M.  12:294. 

Recent  Book  Additions  of  Interest 

Allen — Manual    training   for    common    schools,    1910.     371.42:35. 
Babcock — Suggestions     for     garden     work     in     California     schools. 

372.33:4. 
Bolton— Principles  of  education,  1910.     370.1:23. 
Brown — Government  by  influence,   1910.     370.4:31. 
Davis— Rural   school  agriculture,   1910.     630.7:7. 
Hogarth — Medical  inspection  of  schools,  1909.     371.7:9. 
Larsson — Elementary    sloyd   and   whittling,    1906.     371.42:11. 
Mangold— Child  problems,   1910.     362.7:3. 

*     *     * 

Popular   interest    in   manual    training   and    technical    education   is 
rapidly  increasing. 


1 
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Meetings. 


The  California  Teachers'  Association, 
Agnes  Howe,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Pres. ; 
W.    H.    Hanlon,    Martinez,    Cal.,    Secty. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. E.  W.  Lindsay,  President, 
Fresno;  Margaret  Hanson,  Secretary, 
Visalia. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, Lulu  White,  President,  Red- 
ding, Cal.  ;  Delia  D.  Fish,  Secretary, 
Red  Bluff. 


Southern  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, J.  H.  Francis,  President,  Los 
Angeles;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  C. 
L.  McLane,  Fresno,  Pres. ;  E.  L. 
Armstrong,    Oakland,    Cal.,    Secretary. 

National  Educational  Assn.,  Ella 
F.  Young,  Chicago,  III.,  President; 
Irwin  Shepherd,  Secretary,  Winona, 
Minn.      1911     meeting     San     Francisco- 


J.  Stitt  Wilson,  the  newly  elected  Mayor  of  Berkeley,  was  form- 
erly a   school   teacher. 

Mrs.  Ella  B.  Iredale,  who  has  served  efficiently  in  the  grades  in 
the  San  Francisco  School  Department  for  a  number  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the  Visitacion   School. 

*  *     * 

Howard  Ford,  principal  of  the  Vallejo  Schools  for  the  past  eleven 
years,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  business.     F.  H.   Utter  of  Lakeport 

is   his   successor. 

*  *     * 

W.  G.  Hartranft  has  been  elected  a  director  of  The  Silver-Burdett 
Co.  He  has  just  returned  from  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock-, 
holders.  Mr.  Hartranft  is  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments,  first  as 
a  school  teacher  and  superintendent,  then  as  a  lecturer,  an  anlateur 
photographer,  a  fruit  grower,  and  a  successful  business  man  in  a  line 
that    requires    adroitness,    common    sense,    energy   and    honesty. 

*  *     * 

Cameron   Rodgers  who   was  appointed   on   the   World's    Fair   Com- 
mission   by    Governor    Johnson,    is    the    author    of   the    words    of    the 

beautiful  song,  "My  Rosary." 

*  *     * 

Dr.  A.  B.  Scherer  of  the  Throop  Polytechnic  School  has  an- 
nounced the  receipt  of  four  gifts  amounting  to  $250,000.00. 

The  Schoolmasters'  Club  met  at  the  Poodle  Dog  on  Saturday, 
April  8th,  for  the  quarterly  meeting.  Allison  Ware,  presided.  The 
principal  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams  of  the  Chronicle. 


Supt.  D.  L.  Thornbury  of  Eureka  has  resigned  as  city  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Thornbury  will  devote  his  time  to  looking  after  his 
varied  real  estate  interests. 
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The  California  Homestead  republished  in  full  the  article  on 
Agriculture  in  the  March  issue  of  this  journal  by  Riley  O.  Johnson 

of  the  Chico  State  Normal. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  C.  F.  Aked,  formerly  of  New  York,  now  pastor  of  the  First 
Congressional.  Church  of  San  Francisco,  will  deliver  the  annual  ad- 
dress to  students  in  the  Greek  Theater  of  the  University  of  California 

on  May  14,  1911. 

*  *     * 

A.  H.  Chamberlain  of  Berkeley,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
presided  in  a  witty  and  clever  manner  at  the  dinner  tendered  to 
Irwin  Shepard  and  Dr.  Winship  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  March  10th. 
The  speeches  were  exceedingly  complimentary  to  James  Barr  and 
others  as  "boosters"  for  a  big  attendance  in  July. 

The  Central  California  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Fresno  on 
March  13th  to  16th.  Dr.  Winship,  President  Wheeler,  Dr.  Lange, 
Supt.  F.  F.  Bunker,  Supt.  McClymonds,  Lee  Emerson  Bassett  and 
Mrs.  Edna  Orr  Jones  were  the  principal  speakers.  The  meeting  was 
well  attended  and  the  enthusiasm  was  normal.  Pres.  E.  W.  Lind- 
say was  in  charge.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1911-12: 
A.  M.  Simons,  Dinuba,  president;  R.  L.  Stockton,  Bakersfield,  first 
vice-president;  C.  J.  Fenner,  Hanford,  second  vice-president;  Noel 
H.  Garrison,  Merced,  secretary;  Frank  M.  Lane,  Fresno,  treasurer. 
Representatives  to  the  California  Council  of  Education,  in  addition 
to  the  president  and  secretary:  C.  L.  Mc'Lane,  Fresno;  Craig  Cun- 
ningham, Madera;  E.  W.  Lindsay,  Fresno. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald  has  prepared  a  splendid  program  for  School 
Women's  Day  at  the  California  Club  to  be  given  April  11th.  The  ad- 
dresses will  be  as  follows:  "The  Teacher  in  Her  Relation  to  the 
Home,'"  Mrs.  Lizzie  K.  Burke,  Principal  Columbia  Cosmopolitan 
Grammar  School;  "School  Women's  Work  in  Organizations,"  Miss 
Ida  M.  Kervan,  Secretary  San  Francisco  Teachers'  Annuity  Associa- 
tion; "Patriotism  in  our  Schools,"  Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith,  Past  Grand 
President  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West;  "Girls'  Industrial 
Work,"  Miss  Therese  M.  Otto,  Dean  of  the  Women,  California  School 
of  Mechanical  Arts;  "Educational  Art  in  the  Public  Schools,"  Miss 
Katherine  M.  Ball,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  San  Francisco  Public 
Schools. 

*  *     * 

Music  Supervisors  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  popular 
New  Educational  Music  Course,  published  by  Ginn  &  Company,  has 
recently  been  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  cities  of  Seattle,  Ta- 
coma,  Bellingham  and  Spokane,  in  the  State  of  Washington.  This 
same  system  of  music  is  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Nevada.  While  in  California  many  more  cities  use  the 
Educational    than    any    other    system.     Among   these    cities    might    be 
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mentioned  Los  Angeles,  Berkeley,  Palo  Alto,  Pasadena,  Sacramento, 
Long  Beach,  Redlands,  Santa  Barbara,  Pomona,  etc. 

*  *     * 

Miss  Estella  Bagnelle,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Madera  County, 
has  sent  out  the  following  interesting  notice:  Oscar  H.  McDonald- 
Estella  Bagnelle,  Married,  Wednesday,  April  5th,  1911,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. At  Home  until  May  1st,  1911,  Seattle,  Washington.  After 
May   1st,    1911,    Nome,   Alaska. 

*  *     * 

The  members  of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School  Alumni  As- 
sociation who  met  with  the  C.  C.  T.  A.  in  Fresno,  held  a  luncheon 
on  March  16th.  This  luncheon  is  the  second  of  its  kind  this  year — 
the  first  being  held  in  Berkeley  with  the  C.  T.  A.  meeting.  It  is  the 
plan  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  that  a  social 
gathering  of  its  members  be  held  with  each  county  institute  through1 
out  the  State. 

The  recent  meeting  in  Fresno  was  a  great  success.  The  luncheon 
was  given  in  the  private  dining  room  of  the  Hotel  Hughes.  The 
room  was  tastefully  decorated  in  gold  and  white — the  school  colors. 
The  place-cards  were  miniature  views  of  the  new  San  Jose  Normal 
School.  After  the  luncheon  Miss  Bess  Bozarth  of  Hanford,  the 
efficient  assistant  secretary-treasurer  of  the  association,  in  her  usual 
pleasing  manner  called  for  the  following  toasts:  "Normal  School 
Today,"  Miss  Ethel  Farmer  of  Hanford;  "To  Professor  Allen,"  At- 
torney Cosgrave  of  Fresno;  "When  I  Was  at  School,"  Prof.  T.  J. 
Roseman,  Principal  of  Hanford  High;  "To  Dr.  Dailey,"  Mrs.  Lynn 
Fox  of  Lemoore;  "Why  I  Choose  a  Pedagogue's  Career,"  Miss  Ethel 
McCabe  of  Fresno;  "Power  and  Possibilities  of  Alumni,"  Frank  Lane, 
Fresno  School  Department.  After  these  toasts  had  strengthened  ties 
of  loyalty,  Miss  Bozarth  extended  the  invitation  to  all  to  attend  the 
Alumni  functions   during  Commencement  Week  in  June,   1911. 

Aside  from  the  social  activity  of  the  occasion  the  executive  com- 
mittee had  laid  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  foundation  for  an 
Allen  Memorial  Fund.  Under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Miss  Ardee 
Parsons  of  San  Mateo  material  is  being  secured  for  issuing  an  Alumni 
directory  at  an  early  date.  All  graduates  of  the  school  are  urged  to 
secure  information  regarding  this  work  which  will  be  gladly  for- 
warded by  applying  to  the  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association,  State 
Normal  School,  San  Jose. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  and  luncheon  of  the  School 
Woman's  Club,  La  Primera,  was  held  Saturday,  February  11th,  at  the 
Hotel  Manx,  Mrs.  M.  L.  O'Neal  presiding.  The  guests  of  the  day 
were  Mrs.  Lillian  Harris  Coffin,  Miss  McLean  of  Berkeley  and  Miss 
Ruette  Lynch  of  Oakland.  The  program  included  brief  talks  on  the 
Suffrage  question  by  Mrs.  Coffin  and  Miss  McLean,  and  a  group  of 
kindergarten  songs  delightfully  sung  by  Miss  Lynch,  and  accom- 
panied   by    Miss    Stovall.       The    secretary,    Miss    McFadden,    gave    an 
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outline  of  the  plans  of  the  Federation  of  the  School  Woman's  Clubs 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Eastern  visitors  during  the  week  of  the 
N.   E.  A. 

Work  is  progressing  rapidly  upon  the  erection  of  Long  Beach  City 
High  School  District's  new  Polytechnic  High  School.  The  buildings 
are  located  on  a  twelve-acre  site,  and  the  amount  of  money  being 
invested  is  $260,000. 

^        =K       ^ 

Santa  Monica  High  School  District  will  shortly  begin  work  upon 
its  new  Polytechnic  High  School.  The  buildings  will  occupy  a 
commanding  position  an  elegant  twelve-acre  site.  The  main  build- 
ing will  be  placed  upon  a  hill  affording  a  splendid  view  of  the  sea, 
the  mountains,  and  of  the  country  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Los 
Angeles. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  March,  the  electors  of  Pasadena  City  High 
School  District  voted  $475,000  for  the  purchase  of  an  eighteen-acre 
site,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  modern   Polytechnic   High   School. 

*  *     * 

Supt.  John  H.  Francis  has  established  an  intermediate  school,  with 
Prof.  B.  W.  Reed  as  principal.  The  work  at  present  is  confined  to 
7th  and  8th  grades  but  it  is  planned  to  extend  it  through  the  9th  year, 
and  also  to  establish  three  more  intermediate   schools  in   September. 

*  *     * 

The  growth  of  the  schools  of  Los  Angeles  City  and  County  is' 
greater  this  year  than  in  any  preceding  year.  The  average  daily  at- 
tendance at  the  present  time  exceeds  that  of  the  same  date  last  year 
by  fully  6,000  units. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Education  is  now  preparing  a 
call  for  a  bond  election  for  $1,760,000;  $1,120,000  of  this  amount  being 
for  common  schools  and  the  remainder  for  high  schools. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Education  has,  for  this  year 
and  perhaps  forever,  abandoned  its  scheme  of  sending  out  examina- 
tions for  the  promotion  and  graduation  of  children  of  the  elementary 
schools,  it  being  the  plan  of  the  Board  to  hold  teachers  and  principals 
responsible  for  this  work.  If  the  plan  justifies  itself  it  will  be  made 
permanent. 


DR.   CHARLES   W.    DECKER 

SURGEON    DENTIST 

Rooms  308,  309,  310,  Third   Floor, 
tklkfhonc   kcarny    <ue  PHELAN    BUILDING,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Council  met  in  the  Board  of  Education  rooms,  in  the  office 
of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Los  Angeles,  at  9:30  a.  m. 
of  Saturday,  April  1,   1911. 

Twenty-five  members  of  the  thirty-five  belonging  to  the  Council 
were  present. 

President  MacKinnon  presided. 

Secretary  Armstrong  being  absent  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
illness  of  his  baby,  Prof.  E.  M.  Cox  acted  as  secretary  pro  tern. 

The  first  matter  of  business  taken  up  was  a  consideration  of  the 
school  laws  passed  by  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor.  Supt.  Mark  Keppel  read  the  laws  and  they 
were    discussed   by   various    members    of    the    Council. 

After  the  reading  of  the  laws  those  were  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three,  consisting  of  Mark  Keppel,  E.  M.  Cox,  and  M.  E.  Dailey,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  report  thereon. 

Following  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  Dr.  A.  E.  Lange 
addressed  the  Council  upon  "Needed  Lines  of  Work." 

Following  Dr.  Lange's  address,  the  election  of  officers  was  taken 
up.  President  MacKinnon  was  unanimously  re-elected  but  declined 
to  serve.  Supt.  Mark  Keppel  was  then  elected  unanimously,  and 
asked  for  a  little  time  in  which  to  consider  the  matter. 

President  MacKinnon  appointed  a  committee  to  consult  with  the 
committee  from  the  State  Board  in  regard  to  the  Official  Journal. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Superintendent  Keppel  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  presidency  of  the  Council  on  account  of  overwork. 

Following  his  declination  Supt.  C.  L.  McLane  of  Fresno  was  un- 
animously elected  and  installed  as  president.  Vice-President  W.  M. 
McKay  of  Chico,  and  Secretary  Leroy  E.  Armstrong  of  Oakland  were 
unanimously   re-elected. 

The  committee  on  the  Official  Journal  reported  that  they  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  an  Advisory  Editorial  Committee  to  con- 
sist of  six  persons — four  from  the  Council  of  Education  and  two 
from  the  State  Board — and  that  the  editorial  control  of  the  Journal 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  this  committee.     The  report  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  school  laws  reported  recommending  that  the 
Governor  be  requested  not  to  sign  the  Strunenbruck  bill,  in  regard 
to  County  Boards  of  Education;  the  Beban  bill,  in  regard  to  Military 
Companies  in  the  High  Schools;  the  Hinshaw  bill,  in  regard  to  cer- 
tification. And  to  refuse  his  signature  to  the  Industrial  Education 
bill  if  the  funds  provided  in  that  bill  are  to  be  taken  from  the  present 
State  school  fund. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  Governor  be  requested  to 
sign  Cassidy's  "drinking  cup  bill,"  "Williams'  "pension  bill,"  and 
Crosby's  "indefinite  tenure  bill." 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the 
secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  Governor  in  regard 
to  the  matter. 
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In  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  with  the 
Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  late  in  October,  when  re- 
organization is  to  be  effected  under  the  name  of  the  California  Teach- 
ers' Association. 

Immediately  following  the  adjournment  of  the  Council,  the  new 
Executive  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  MacKinnon  and  Crans- 
ton, from, the  Southern  Association,  Messrs.  Cox  and  Lange,  from 
the  Bay  Association,  Mr.  W.  M.  McKay,  from  the  Northern  Associa- 
tion, and  Mr.  N.  H.  Garrison,  from  the  Central  Association,  met  with 
President  McLane  and  arranged  for  the  appointment  of  a  number 
of  committees. 

*  *     # 

The  San  Francisco  School  Department  has  arranged  to  maintain 
headquarters  from  July  8th  to  14th,  inclusive,  in  connection  with  the 
National  Education  Association  Convention,  in  the  Girls'  High  School 
Building,  O'Farrell  and  Scott  streets.  The  rooms  will  be  open  from 
9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  and  members  of  the  Reception  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  will  be  in  attendance.  There  will  be 
provided,  rooms  for  rest,  writing,  refreshment,  doctor  and  trained 
nurse,  general  information  bureau.  The  honorary  members  of  the 
Reception  Committees  are  Mrs.  Henry  Payot,  Mrs.  James  E.  Power, 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Vaughan.  Committee:  Miss  K.  Ball,  Miss  L.  Ball,  Mrs. 
Brogan,  Mrs.  L.  Burke,  Miss  E.  Carpenter,  Mr.  A.  J.  Cloud,  Mr.  Wm. 
De  Bell,  Miss  M.  Deane,  Miss  M.  Donnelly,  Miss  E.  Graham,  Miss 
P.  Hart,  Miss  S.  Jones,  Miss  I.  Kervan,  Miss  B.  Kincaid,  Mr.  A. 
Kellogg,  Miss  L.  M.  Love,  Miss  M.  Magner,  Mr.  F.  Morton,  Miss  E. 
Morton,  Mrs.  M.  L.  O'Neal,  Mrs.  M.  Prag,  Mrs.  C.  Pechin,  Miss  A. 
Regan,  Mr.  G.  Riley,  Dr.  A.  W.  Scott,  Miss  M.  T.  Shea,  Miss  J.  Wade, 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincaid,  Chairman. 

*  *     * 

Plans  for  receiving  and  entertaining  visiting  teachers  prolonged 
the  session  of  the  hospitality  committee  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  held  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on  Saturday,  April   1st. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Baldwin.  Numer- 
ous communications  were  received  from  various  women's  colleges 
situated  around  the  bay  offering  to  accommodate  a  certain  number 
of  teachers  during  their  stay  here.  Notably  among  these  institutions 
were  the  College  of  the  Holy  Name  in  Oakland,  and  the  Dominican 
Sisters  in  San  Rafael. 

The  following  chairmen  of  the  more  important  committees  were 
appointed:  Kindergarten,  Miss  Annie  Stoval;  elementary,  Mrs.  An- 
nette Wood;  secondary,  Miss  May  E.  Kelly;  higher,  Miss  Jessica 
Piexotto;  normal,  Miss  Effie  McFadden;  superintendence,  Miss  Lulu 
White;  manual  and  art,  Miss  Katherine  Ball;  music,  Miss  Estelle 
Carpenter;  science,  Mrs.  Alice  King;  physical  training,  Mrs.  New- 
ton Tharp;  special  elocution,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Holden;  rural  and  agricul- 
ture, Louisa  McDermott;  library,  Miss  Bell  A.  Goldman;  child  study, 
Miss  Annie  Wieback;  city  hospitality,  Mrs.  A.  Roncovieri. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

Heroes  of  California,  by  George  Wharton  James;  published  by 
Little,  Brown  and  Company.  In  this  book  Mr.  James  has  told  the 
story  of  the  founders  of  the  Golden  State.  He  gives  a  brief,  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  men  who  explored  the  valleys  and  the 
mountains.  Men  who  are  interested  in  developing  the  riches  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  citizenship.  Among 
the  heroes  are  Junipero  Serra,  John  Bidwell,  Virginia  Reed,  Theodore 
D.  Judah,  Stephen  J.  Field,  Adolph  Sutro,  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft, 
A.  S.  Halliday  and  Edwin  Markham.  The  illustrations  are  par- 
ticularly fine  and  have  historical  value.  This  book  contains  much  in- 
formation that  is  not  accessible  in  any  other  form.  It  is  a  book- 
that  ought  to  be  in  every  school  library.  The  author,  George  Wharton 
James,  is  at  present  on  a  lecture  tour  and  is  in  San  Francisco.  He 
has  written  a  series  of  eight  volumes  on  California,  including  the 
Wonders  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  The  Indians  of  the  Painted  Desert 
Region  and  In  and  Around  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River 
in  Arizona. 

Government  and  Politics  in  the  United  States,  by  William  II. 
Guitteau;  published  by  the  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  Price  $1.50. 
The  author  begins  the  study  of  civics  with  local  government,  and 
then  proceeds  to  the  study  of  the  government  of  the  State,  and  finally 
of  the  Nation.  The  text  is  arranged  for  the  teachers  and  pupils  use, 
with  elaborate  general  references  and  with  questions  and  exercises. 
The  author  has  treated  the  subject  in  detail  with  fidelity  to  his 
plan,  and  has  made  a  book  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  teachers  of 
Civics,  in  secondary  schools. 

*     *     * 

Keith's  Outlines  in  English  is  a  carefully  arranged  system  of  out- 
lines for  the  teaching  of  English  by  Elizabeth  D.  Keith  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco School  Department,  and  published  by  the  Mysell  Rollin's  Bank 
Note  Company.  Miss  Keith  has  done  excellent  work  and  the  definite 
form  of  our  language  placed  before  the  children  in  a  way  that  they 
may  memorize  and  always  carry  with  them  a  definite  impression  of 
the  forms  and  rules  of  our  language. 

The  Silver,  Burdett  Publishing  Company  that  has  made  such  rapid 
strides  during  the  past  year,  has  recently  issued  in  the  Silver  Series 
of  English  Classics,  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  Alexander  S.  Twombly,  Macbeth,  edited  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  is 
probably  the  most   complete   edition   for   school   purposes   that  is   on 


A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the  most  popular  song  for 
California  schools  yet  published.  It  has  been  recommended  by  many 
of  our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10  cents.  Address  Mrs. 
Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healdsburg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 
770-776  Mission  street,  San  Francisco. 
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the   market.     Tennyson's   Idylls  of  the  King  and  John   Milton,   edited 
by  James  E.  Thomas. 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  PIANOS? 

We  are  very  pleased  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  through  a 
special  arrangement  just  entered  into  with  The  Wiley  B.  Allen  Co., 
California's  most  progressive  piano  dealers,  it  will  hereafter  be  pos- 
sible for  teachers  and  schools  to  purchase  through  this  house  any  of 
the  splendid  instruments  which  they  handle,  at  especially  low  prices 
and  on  unusually  moderate  terms. 

The  arrangement  entered  into  is  one  of  co-operation  and  one  which 
we  believe  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  who  contemplate  the  pur- 
chase now  or  in  the  future  of  musical  instruments.  This  journal  does 
not  hesitate  to  go  on  record  as  to  the  character  and  standing  of 
The  Wiley  B.  Allen  Co.,  or  as  10  the  merit  and  quality  of  the 
musical  merchandise  which  they  handle.  The  Wiley  B.  Allen  Co.  had 
its  beginning  in  a  very  small  way  some  thirty-four  years  ago,  and 
has,  through  consistent  methods,  honorable  dealing,  and  straight- 
forwardness grown  to  be  the  most  prominent  of  all  musical  concerns.1 
Their  advertisement  appears,  directed  especially  to  the  attention  of 
teachers,  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue,  and  we  earnestly  recommend 
that  our  friends  and  patrons  give  it  consideration. 

FIVE    LITTLE    SONG    PICTURES 

A    COLLECTION    OF   CHILDREN'S    SONGS.     PRICE   50c. 

Leila  France,  composer  of  "The  OM  Flag  Forever,"  has  written  the  music  for 
The  Sandman,  The  Moon  is  a  Lady,  Seven  Times  One,  The  Honey  Bee  and 
Christmas  Carol,  and  Elizabeth  McDermott  has  illustrated  the  same.  The  songs 
are  dedicated  to  the  school  children  of  California.  Have  your  School  Board  order 
copies    for    you.      Price,    SO    cents    for   book.     Address 

ELITE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Los  Altos,   California 
Note — -"Old    Flag   Forever,"    a   good   patriotic   song   for   schools,    1    cent   per   copy 
in  lots  of  not  less  than  25.     Send  stamps. 


When  considering  new  furniture,  whether 
for  that  handsome  new  school  building,  or  for 
re-furnishing   the    old,    bear    in    mind    that 

THE    TRIUMPH    DESK 

has  no  equal  in  durability,  strength  and 
beauty.  Adopted  by  nearly  all  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Good  for  a  genera- 
tion. 

We  also  manufacture  the  celebrated  HYLO- 
PLATE  Blackboard,  Weber's  Erasers,  Globes, 
Maps,  Crayon,  etc. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &.  CO. 


365.367  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Unsurpassed  for 
Scenic   Grandeur 


When  going  East,  be  sure  to  go  via  the  world's 
.pictorial  route,  the 


Western  Pacific 


y 


THE  NEW  CROSS-CONTINENT  LINE 


For  one  hundred  miles  through  the  marvelous 
gorge  of  the  Sierras — the  Feather  River  Canyon. 
Palatial  Trains  and  Perfected  Service,  affording 
every-comfort  known  to  railroad  travel.  Smooth, 
speedy,  safe.  Through  new  lands,  scenes,  cities. 
For  information  and  sleeping-car  reservations, 
ask  "any  Ticket  Agent,  or  address 


E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

1 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give  some  account  of  what 
he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of 
California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings  on  the  road. 
It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and  so  may  look  egotistic.  _  It  will  be 
subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a 
free  and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  people  of  the  State 
and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be 
printed,    too,    provided   that    it    be   brief    and    interesting.) 

Good  Courage 

The  High  School  at  Dixon  in  Solano  County,  with  forty- 
five  students,  challenged  the  big  school  at  Sacramento,  with 
seven  hundred  students,  to  a  forensic  contest  on  the  evening 
of  April  29th.  Two  freshmen  from  each  school  were  pitted 
against  each  other  in  declamations ;  one  sophomore  from  each 
in  an  original  story;  one  junior  from  each  in  an  essay;  and 
one  senior  from  each  in  an  oration. 

Sacramento  accepted  the  gage  of  battle  in  good  part;  and 
sent  a  trainload  of  two  hundred  people  to  the  scene.  Every- 
thing went  off  ship  shape  and  topside  up.  The  Dixon  School 
orchestra  played  sweet  music.  Various  stunts  were  per- 
formed by  the  two  schools  and  the  utmost  good  feeling  pre- 
vailed. 

Now  this  was  a  fine  idea.  I  commend  it  to  other  schools 
that  are  looking  about  for  some  outlet  for  ambition  in  addi- 
tion to  athletics,  perhaps  for  something  that  will  in  some 
measure  tone  down  the  craze  for  athletics. 
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One  thing  about  it  in  particular  I  urge  upon  the  attention 
of  all  high  school  people  near  and  far.  Principal  H.  O.  Will- 
iams of  the  Sacramento  School,  with  ten  of  his  teachers,  ac- 
companied the  train  and  stayed  with  their  youngsters  all  the 
time  they  were  away  from  home !  This  is  very  much  as  it 
should  be.  Don't  send  your  children  away  to  strange  towns 
unless  their  teachers  are  along.  Don't  do  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. And  remember  that  one  teacher  cannot  look 
after  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  at  a  time. 


Nevada  County  Institute 

This  mountain  institute  was  called  together  at  Grass  Valley 
during  the  week  of  April  17th.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
session  were  the   class   exercises   conducted  by  the   teachers 


MISS   HYDE   AND   HER   CLASS   IN   SCHOOL   GARDENING 
AT   GRASS   VALLEY 

of  the  county.  Mr.  A.  T.  O'Connor  of  the  Grass  Valley  High 
School  gave  an  exercise  in  stenography  and  typewriting.  Miss 
Grace  Everett  gave  a  drill  in  drawing  and  manual  training. 
Miss  Hazel  Hyde  gave  some  pleasing  and  natural  class  work 
in  school  gardening  and  agriculture. 

Among  the  outside  people  who  had  been  summoned  by 
Superintendent  R.  J.  Fitzgerald  were  Dr.  Stamper  of  the 
Chico  State  Normal  School  and  Dr.  Morgan  of  the  University 
of  California.     The  former  gave  some  excellent  talks  on  the 
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teaching  of  arithmetic:  and  the  latter  some  popular  lectures 
on  chemistry.  Leroy  Armstrong  made  an  eloquent  appeal 
for  the  teachers  to  take  memberships  in  the  C  T  A  and  the 
N.  E.  A. 


School  Raises  Chickens 

The  following  letter  from  a  teacher  in  Tulare  County 
shows  that  agriculture  is  slowly  but  surely  getting  a  footing 
in  the  public  schools: 


SCHOOL  AND  CHICKENS  IN  TULARE  COUNTY 

Alpaugh,  Cal.,  April  4,  1911. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

No  doubt  you  will  be  surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from 
me,  but  as  I  am  always  so  interested  in  your  "Little  Talks 
by  the  Way,"  I  thought  I  would  send  you  a  picture  of  myself 
and  some  of  my  white  Leghorn  hens.  I  have  about  four  hun- 
dred hens  that  I  raised  last  season. 

This  season  I  had  my  large  school  boys  dig  a  cellar  and 
cover  it  with  boards  and  dirt.  In  this  dirt  house  I  put  my 
incubator  and  filled  it  with  "real  eggs."  I  gave  instructions 
how  to  use  an  incubator,  how  to  manager  fireless  brooders, 
and  how  to  care  for  and  feed  young  chicks. 
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Several  of  my  pupils  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
work,  so  much  so,  that  they  are  raising  chicks  from  fifty  to 
eight  hundred  each  at  the  homes. 

Alpaugh  is  a  colony  four  years  old,  population  about  eight 
hundred.     We  have  five  teachers  in  the  schools. 

We  have  a  sixteen  thousand  dollar  school  building  which 
you  can  see  in  the  background  of  the  picture. 

That  basket  of  eggs  looks  good  to  a  hungry  school  teacher. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

— R.  T.  Taylor. 


Californian  Writes  Book 

Roger  Sprague  is  a  California  teacher  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California.  In  the  early  days  of  his  teach- 
ing he  went  out  to  China,  away  into  the  interior  at  the  City  of 
Chentu.  He  has  now  written  a  little  booklet  of  his  adven- 
tures in  the  home  of  the  heathen  Chinese.  He  calls  it  "From 
Western  China  to  the  Golden  Gate." 

Growth  of  the  High  School 

The  astounding  expenditures  for  High  Schools  in  this  State 
still  go  on.  Nearly  all  the  new  buildings  are  shaped  for  in- 
dustrial education,  too ;  many  of  them  created  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  constitutes  the  most  striking  and  the  most  sig- 
nificant movement  of  education  in  the  present  time.  It  is 
worth  watching. 

The  latest  of  these  princely  high  school  enterprises  is  at 
San  Mateo,  and  its  material,  money  value  is  $250,000.  It  is 
built  of  reinforced  concrete  and  is  three  stories  high,  with  a 
floor  space  of  35,000  square  feet.  Yet  it  is  not  a  very  large 
school — one  hundred  and  seventy-three  pupils  and  ten  teach- 
ers. There  is  an  auditorium  seating  five  hundred  persons  and 
a  good  gymnasium.  The  grounds  contain  five  acres  of  land. 
The  dedication  occurred  May  5th,  with  Dr.  Jordan  as  the 
orator  of  the  day. 


Man  Traps 

In  my  devious  wanderings  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  my  life 
in  hotels,  particularly  those  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages 
in  the  interior  of  this  State.     It  is  a  horror  to  me  to  see  how 
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many  of  them  are  cunningly  devised  as  mail' traps,  to  lure 
weak  human  nature  to  its  own  destruction;  The  hotel  as 
a  hotel  is  a  side  issue,  insignificant,  inconsequent,  except  as 
the  vestibule  of  a  degraded  saloon.  Things  are  usually  so 
arranged  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  into  the  dining  room 
without  passing  through  the  saloon;  impossible  to  reach  the 
wash  room  without  passing  the  tempting  bar;  impossible  even 
to  go  to  a  water  closet  without  going  into  and  through  the 
alluring  odors  and  the  suggestive  scenes  of  the  rip-roaring 
groggery.  The  whole  thing  is  a  deliberate  trap,  prepared  and 
baited  night  and  day  with  cunning  ingenuity ;  a  machine  to 
extract  ill-gotten  dollars  from  the  sorrows,  the  misery  and  the 
ruin  of  the  weak  and  the  unwary.  It  is  practically  impossible 
for  any  man  with  an  old  appetite  for  liquor  to  escape.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  a  boy,  imitating ■  hi s'1-' elders,  can  escape. 

But  what  a  wail  would  go  up  to  pitying  Heaven — how  the 
whole  world  would  rise  in  fierce  indignation — how  eagerly 
the  entire  machinery  of  our  law  would  get  into  operation— if 
some  low  browed  ruffian  would  set  up-  a  physical  deadfall  at 
some  convenient  spot  that  would  catch  a  few  men  or  boys, 
cut  off  a  few  fingers,  break  a  leg  or  two,  or  crush  out  a  life! 
How  impossible  it  would  be  for  the 'ruffian- to  coin  the  blood 
and  tears  and  despair  of  his  victims  into' accumulating  riches 
and  to  take  his  place  in  society  among  {he  leaders  of  the  400! 

What  fools  we  mortals  be!  We  strain  at  the  gnat  and 
swallow  a  thousand  camels!  '  ■ 

*  :'■-.,   ■„ 

*     *         '''■'." 

Where  We  Differ 

The  man  who  is  thrown  into  everyday  contact  with  the 
world  grows  surprisingly  liberal  and  tolerant.  The  mer- 
chant, the  doctor,  the  drummer,  the  lawyer,  the  minister,  the 
big  farmer — they  make  large  allowance  for, ,the  foibles  and 
the  weakness  of  humanity;  and  they  are  good  natured  about 
it.  They  cannot  afford  to  be  cranky  and  narrow  in  their  view. 
They  do  not  take  themselves  too  seridusly.  They  ignore 
rebuffs  and  disregard  impositions  and  are  not  very  insistent 
upon  their  abstract  rights.  When  things  go  wrong,  they  for- 
get it.  When  their  idea  is  overthrown,  they  haven't  turn? 
to  nurse  it  and  grow  morbid  over  it,  but  must  bang  away 
eagerly  at  something  else. 

It  is  in  these  regards,  I  think,  that 'we  teachers  as  a  class 
most  differ  from  the  active  business  world  that  surrounds 
us.     We  have  things  our  own  way  in  bur  schools  and  are 
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not  subject  to  the  daily  giving  and  taking  of  knocks  that 
makes  for  liberality  and  broadness  of  vision.  We  get  "awfully 
sot"  in  our  mental  attitudes.  We  exaggerate  in  our  minds 
and  take  things  too  seriously.  We  cannot  pass  over  the 
slights  and  rebuffs  that  would  be  only  part  of  the  day's  work 
to  a  man-  in  the  hurly-burly.  We  are  thin-skinned  and  we 
brood  over  our  rights  and  privileges  to  an  absurd  degree.  We 
will  hang  to  some  little,  unimportant  contention  like  grim 
death,  for  months  and  years,  making  ourselves  unhappy  and 
our  friends  miserable. 

* 
*     * 

Go  Ahead 

Don't  fret.  Do  you  lose  your  job  by  ignorance,  malice, 
deception?  Forget  it.  There  are  just  as  good  fish  in  the  sea 
as  were  ever  caught.  It  will  probably  be  a  good  thing  for 
you  in  the  end.  Shake  the  dust  of  the  stingy,  unappreciative 
district  and  go  out  to  pastures  new.  There  are  plenty  of 
schools  in  the  world.  Did  they  treat  you  badly  in  the  way 
of  a  day  or  two  of  salary?  Don't  think  about  it.  What's  the 
difference?  Make  allowances.  Don't  be  so  sure  you  are  the 
only  thing  that's  right.  Don't  brood  over  ten  dollars  for  ten 
years  and  lose  your  hold  on  the  community  because  of  it. 
That's  bad  business. 

Throw  yourself  into  the  life  of  your  community  all  that  you 
can.  Don't  take  yourself  too  seriously.  Live  in  the  future 
and  let  the  past  slide  quickly  away.  If  you  can't  be  cheerful 
at  least  be  as  cheerful  as  you  can.     Go  ahead. 

* 

*     * 

A  Generous  Offer 

Mr.  Kellogg's  letter  as  here  annexed: 

Newcastle,  Cal.,  April  26,  1911 
Dear  Sir — Having  been  reappointed  Patriotic  Instructor 
for  the  Department  of  California  and  Nevada,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  I  take  up  my  work  with  a  good  deal  of 
earnestness  and  zeal ;  wishing  to  contribute  in  the  promotion 
of  the  creating  of  patriotic  sentiment  everywhere  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  where  ever  the 
power  of  out  National  Government  is  felt. 

As   must  be  apparent  to  you,   I   belong  to   a   generation 
that  lived  in  the  days   that  tried  men's   souls.     The    Grand 
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Army  of  the  Republic  is  fast  vanishing.  Our  successors 
must  be  from  the  ranks  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  today.  We 
naturally  turn  to  the  schools  of  our  land  where  the  youth  are 
receiving  their  first  impressions  and  ideas  of  good  citizenship 
and  a  love  for  the  flag  which  waves  over  them.  I  am  pleased 
to  find  in  yourself  and  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers  of 
our  public  schools,  a  sympathetic  response,  and  a  disposition 
of  co-operation  in  the  line  of  patriotism. 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  publish  in  the  West- 
ern Journal  of  Education  this  communication?  And  will 
every  teacher  feel  that  it  is  personally  to  themselves,  and 
ask  that  the  teachers  and  trustees  will  see  that  every 
school  house  is  provided  with  a  flag,  and  that  it  is  raised, 
lowered,  and  saluted  as  required  by  law,  and  that  patriotic 
occasions  will  be  observed  regularly  by  the  schools  within 
your  jurisdiction? 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  Woman's  Relief 
Corps,  stands  ready  over  the  State  to  visit  the  schools,  and 
assist  in  every  way  possible,  even  to  furnishing  the  speakers 
if  requested  for  all  such  occasions. 

I  desire  to  make  a  personal  offer  of  $5.00  for  the  best 
composition  from  the  grammar  grade  students,  not  to  exceed 
three  hundred  words,  on  the  subject,  "How  to  Promote 
Patriotism  in  Times  of  Peace."  And  $5.00  for  the  best  paper 
from  the  high  school  students  on  the  subject,  "Of  What 
Does  Good  Citizenship  Consist?"  The  paper  not  to  exceed 
five  hundred  words.  All  papers  to  be  in  my  hands  by  July 
1st,  1911.  I  would  appreciate  a  letter  from  any  teacher  or 
superintendent  of  schools,  suggestive  of  best  methods  of 
promoting  patriotism. 

Thanking  you  for  all  courtesies,  I  am  as  ever, 

Yours  in  Fraternity,  Charity  and  Loyalty, 

GEO.  D.  KELLOGG, 

Dept.  Patriotic  Instructor 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  and  luncheon  of  the  School  Women's 
Club  La  Primera  was  held  Saturday,  April  8th,  at  the  Manx  Hotel, 
Mrs.  M.  L.  O'Neal  presiding.  Miss  Jewett  gave  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  the  new  school  of  architecture,  Miss  Deane  entertained 
the  club  with  an  account  of  the  work  and  aims  of  "The  American 
Girls'  Club  in  Paris,"  Miss  Wiebalk  and  Miss  Castlehun  gave  delight- 
ful reminiscences  of  Milan  and  Venice.  The  Federation  of  School 
Women's  Clubs  of  the  State  have  engaged  the  apartments  of  the 
Sequoia  Club  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors  during  the  convention 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  July. 


THIRD  PAPER  ON  SANITATION 
By  Ora  Boring 

(Continued    from   April    Issue.) 

CLASS  WORK 

Study  I 

Chills  and  fever — Use  of  thermometer  and  fever-chart. 

1.  Do  you  live  in  a  part  of  the  State  where  malaria  oc- 
curs? Did  you  ever  have  it?  How  were  you  cured?  Have 
you  had  it  more  than  once?  Do  the  children  seem  more 
likely  to  have  it  than  the  adults?      (Note   1). 

2.  Which  comes  first,  the  chill  of  malaria  or  the  fever? 
Can  you  mention  some  other  constant  feature  of  this  disease? 

3.  Is  the  body  really  colder  during  the  chill  and  hotter 
during  the  fever?  See  if  you  can  read  a  clinical  thermometer. 
Take  your  own  temperature  when  you  are  sitting  quietly  in 
the  room  and  feel  cool,  or  even  chilly,  and  again  when  you 
feet  hot  from  running  or  playing.  Count  your  pulse-beats 
per  minute  at  the  same  time.  Do  the  records  show  that  you 
can  or  cannot  judge  of  your  temperature  by  your  sensa- 
tions?    (Note  2). 

4.  Ask  the  druggist  to  give  you  a  sample  of  cinchona 
bark.  It  is  from  this  that  quinine  is  made.  The  doctor  gives 
quinine  for  malaria  because  it  is  deadly  to  the  little  parasite 
which  causes  the  disease.  He  gives  it  so  that  it  will  get  into 
the  blood  just  before  the  "chill,"  because  at  that  time  a  new 
brood  of  these  microscopic  one-celled  animals  is  turned  loose 
from  the  remains  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  where  they  have 
eaten  themselves  out  of  house  and  home.  They  are  hungry 
and  they  seize  at  once  upon  new  red  corpuscles  in  their 
greatly  increased  numbers  and  this  is  what  causes  the  chill. 

Note  1.  In  malarious  countries  the  death-rate  is  high  among  children  and 
the  average  life  is  shorter  than  in  other  countries.  The  scientists  who  are 
employed  by  governments  and  business  corporations  to  conduct  campaigns  against 
malaria,  base  their  estimates  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  any  area,  and  the 
danger  of  infection  to  those  who  are  not  immune  to  the  disease,  upon  the  num- 
ber of  malarial  parasites  found  in  the  blood  of  the  children  and  the  amount  of 
enlargement  found  in  their  spleens.  In  this  way  Professor  Ross  found  the  chil- 
dren of  Middle  Greece  very  generally  suffering  from  a  high  rate  of  infection  while 
the  adults  had  acquired  a  general  immunity  to  the  disease  though  at  a  great  cost 
to    their   vitality. 

Note  2.  Any  school  trustees  would  be  willing  to  supply  the  teacher  with  a 
clinical  thermometer.  (They  cost  from  $1  to  $1.50.)  Every  teacher  should  own 
one   and   alcohol   for   disinfecting  it. 
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The  fever  is  caused  by  the  throwing  into  the  blood  of  the 
broken  down  waste  matter  of  the  partly  devoured  cells  and 
the  poisonous  waste  matter  from  the  bodies  of  the  parasites 
themselves.  This  poisonous  matter  is  carried  throughout 
the  body  and  causes  the  disturbance  of  the  body  which  we 
call  fever.  (The  story  of  quinine,  i.  e.  where  the  bark  comes 
from,  how  quinine  is  made  from  it,  how  and  when  it  was 
introduced  into  Europe  and  America  is  very  interesting. 
Read  it  in  the  Encyc.  Britt.). 

5.  Make  a  chart  showing  the  daily  variations  in  tempera- 
ture observed  in  yourself.  Keep  the  record  for  a  week  and 
make  the  "temperature  curve."  How  does  your  "curve  differ 
from  that  on  the  fever  chart  (Note  1)  of  a  malarial  patient?" 

6.  How  many  days  of  school  have  you  lost  on  account  of 
having  malaria?  How  many  days  of  absence  due  to  malaria 
does  your  school  register  show  for  this  year? 

STUDY  II 
Annual  Cost  of  Malaria  to  the  State  and  to  the  Patient 

1.  Could  you  count  up  the  cost  of  malaria  to  some  friend 
who  has  been  unable  to  work  on  account  of  having  it?  Count 
the  money  he  could  not  earn,  the  money  he  spent  for  the 
doctor's  bills  and  medicine  and  the  loss  to  his  business  from 
his  inability  to  attend  to  it. 

2.  Dr.  Snow  estimates  the  annual  losses  from  malaria 
in  California  as  follows:  (Note  2). 

Death    of    112    citizens    at    $1700,    average    economic    value $    190,400 

Six    thousand    acute    cases    of    malaria    at    average    of    $20    per    year    for 

drugs,     etc. 120,000 

Six    thousand    citizens'    earning    power    reduced    25    per    cent    by    malaria, 

estimated    average    income    $800 1,200,000 

Loss  of  life, ;  wages,   illness,   from  other  diseases  given   opportunity  through 

lowered    resistance    brought    about    by    malaria,    estimating    SO    deaths 

at   $1700,   and   1000   persons   ill   at   $100   each.. 185,000 

Loss    through    sacrifice    sales    of    farms    and    moving    expenses    of    families 

leaving    malarial    districts,    estimating    250    families    at    $500 125,000 

Loss   through  depreciation   in   land   values,   estimating   $1    per   acre  only  on 

1,000,000    acres    under   irrigation    in    the    Sacramento    and    San   Joaquin 

Valleys 1 ,000,000 

If  this  money  could  be  saved  how  much  would  come  to 
you?     To  your  county? 

Note  1.  Ask  your  druggist  for  a  "fever  chart"  blank  which  the  children  can 
copy.  Your  local  physician  or  a  nurse  will  gladly  show  you  how  to  use  it.  It 
can  be  discussed  from  a  black-board  copy,  A  typical  malaria  "fever  chart"  can  be 
recorded  on  it  and  the  "curve  plotted"  to  show  the  difference  between  the  record 
of  a  malarial  individual  and  one  with  normal  temperature.  The  record  of  two  or 
three   of  the   class   will   furnish   a   normal   basis   for   comparison. 

Note    2.     "Growing    Humans"    in   November   of    State    Board    of   Health    Bulletin. 
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STUDY  III 

An  Anti-Mosquito  Campaign — Its  Cost  (Note  1) 

Penryn's  campaign  against  malaria  last  year  cost  $715 
for  the  area  covered — 8  square  miles.  This  covered  the  ex- 
pense of,  materials  and  180  days  of  actual  work  by  a  "field 
agent"  from  the  University  of  California.  It  amounted  to 
$4  per  day  which  in  this  place  averaged  4  cents  a  family. 
One  man  bore  half  the  expense  and  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  drain- 
ed by  permanent  constructions  their  own  part  of  the  pro- 
tected area. 

1.  Would  your  district's  share  of  the  State's  possible 
annual  saving  mentioned  above  be  enough  to  cover  such 
a  campaign  in  your  district? 

STUDY  IV 
The  Mosquito  Survey 

Here  are  some  entries  selected  from  the  Penryn  field- 
officer's  report : 

Place                                                                                Date  Remarks 

Callison    (lower  end  of  pasture)  March  14  Wrigglers 

Douglass    (pasture)  April  12  Wrigglers 

Turner   and   adjourning  May  4  Wrigglers 

Snelling    (Japanese   house)  Aug.  14  Wrigglers 

Antiope   Creek  Aug.  12  Adults 

Near   railroad    (leaky   pipe)  Aug,  23  Wrigglers 

"Camp  14,"  S.  P.  Camp  outside  protected  area  (much  malaria)   Aug.  29  Wrigglers 

Graff    (back   of   saloon)  Sept.  24  Wrigglers 

"Producer's"     (drain     under     warehouse)  Sept.  30  Wrigglers 

Old  China   Slough  Sept.  30  Wrigglers 

These  entries  mean  that,  in  making  a  "mosquito  survey" 
of  the  district  and  regularly  patrolling  it,  such  places  as  these 
were  found  to  be  breeding-places  for  the  Anopheles  mos- 
quito, and  were  regularly  oiled  at  intervals  short  enough  to 
prevent  the  development  of  the  wrigglers  and  tumblers  into 
adults. 


Note  1.     The  $715  was  expended  as  follows: 

1.  Field   and   laboratory   equipment 4.3% 

Shovels,  hoes,  spray-pump  (at  $7)  and  a  laboratory  equipment 

for  breeding  and  studying  mosquitoes  at  a  cost  of  $20. 

2.  Materials    (for    flags    and    oil    mainly)     (1) 5     % 

Red   flags    indicated    "Oil    needed   here." 

White  flags  indicated  "Oiled." 

3.  Freight    (mainly    on    oil; 0.6% 

4.  Expenses    of    Professor    Herms    (2)    (the   expert) 18!  % 

Instruction,    illustrated    lectures,    expenses. 

5.  Expenses   of  the   field   agents 72.1% 

100.00% 

(1)  The  oil  used  was  crude  oil  and  kerosene  in  equal  parts — crude  oil  will  not 
spread   evenly — will   not  work  in   the  pump.     The   pump   holds   five   gallons. 

(2)  Professor  Herms  is  the  officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  charge 
of  malarial  investigation.  He  is  glad  to  assist  all  efforts  against  mosquitoes  by 
written  instructions  or  by  helping  on  the  ground. 
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1.  Make  a  mosquito  survey  of  your  block  or  of  about 
1,000  feet  in  every  direction  from  your  home.  Bring  in  both 
wrigglers  and  adults.  Bring  those  from  each  place  in  a 
separate  container  carefully  labeled  so  you  can  be  sure  where 
you  found  Anopheles.  Sketch  a  map  showing  all  breeding- 
places  found  and  where  you  found  adult  mosquitoes  hiding. 
(Note   1). 

2.  From  your  map  you  can  answer  these  questions : 
How  can  you  fight  mosquitoes  to  the  best  advantage  in  your 
own  part  of  the  district?  Is  it  worth  your  doing  even  if  you 
have  to  do  all  the  work  yourself  and  furnish  your  own  oil? 
How  much  would  it  cost  you  counting  the  work  and  the  oil? 
Could  you  accomplish  much  working  alone?     (Note  2). 

3.  How  much  could  your  whole  school  membership  ac- 
complish working  in  this  way  on  Saturdays.  (Note  3.)  Could 
they  induce  all  residents  to  keep  their  houses  effectually 
screened?  Could  they  cover  the  district?  Would  the  com- 
munity pay  your  expenses  if  you  would  do  this  work? 
Would  it  be  worth  while  to  eradicate  all  mosquitoes  even  if 
you  found  no  Anopheles  among  them? 

Such  surveys,  work  and  records  kept  up  for  one  school 
year  would  not  only  accomplish  the  results  secured  in  Penryn, 
but  would  be  more  successful  in  enlisting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  whole  community.  In  that  campaign  some 
of  the  people  would  not  help.  They  allowed  mosquitoes 
to  bite  them  thus  helping  to  spread  the  infection,  and 
they  allowed  small  breeding-places  to  exist  about  their 
houses.  Some  of  this  was  due  to  ignorance  or  indifference, 
and  some  of  it  to  an  unfriendly  attitude  towards  the  move- 
ment. An  earnest  school  campaign  would  dissipate  the 
ignorance  and  enlist  the  help  of  all  school  patrons  by  the 
time  it  was  well  under  way. 

4.  Are    there    any    large    breeding-places    such    as    ne- 

Note  1.  This  survey  should  be  made  as  early  as  February.  While  no  wrigglers 
were  found  in  a  careful  inspection  of  Penryn  &  Loomis  made  January  14  and 
15,  1910,  adult  mosquitoes  were  found  occasionally  in  houses.  On  February  11th 
and  12,  balmy  spring  days,  few  people  escaped  being  bitten  by  the  abundant  mos- 
quitoes flying  about.  The  school  teacher  at  Newcastle  reported  swarms  of  mos- 
quitoes coming  from  under  the  school  house.  These  were  all  hungry  Anopheles  that 
had  been  in  winter  hiding.  No  Anopheles  wrigglers  were  found  till  March  11th 
and  12th.  These  were  in  swampy  grass  areas — but  the  Culex  wrigglers  were 
abundant  at  the  first  inspection.  The  campaign  should  be  vigorous  in  October  and 
November   to   prevent   adults   hibernating   and   laying   eggs   in   the   spring. 

Note  2.  Board  of  Health  Bulletin  for  July,  1910,  in  "Mosquito  Control"  by 
Professor   Herms   gives    much   information   on    methods    and   cost   of   work. 

Note  3.  Look  thoroughly  for  tin  cans  or  other  containers  of  water,  for  leaky 
pipes  or  moist  spots  in  banks  of  ditches,  for  hoof-tracks  on  swampy  places  and  in 
weed-pitches  on  moist  ground.  The  essential  thing  is  to  dry  up  all  stagnant 
water.  Anopheles  like  fresh  standing  water,  but  a  few  inches  deep,  where  there 
is  some  green  alga  or  scum  or  other  vegetation,  but  they  are  sometimes  found  in 
dirty  water.  Keep  a  record  of  all  your  work  and  report  from  time  to  time  your 
success  in   eradicating  wrigglers   and  in   cleaning  up   the  hiding  places   of   adults. 
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glected  reservoirs,  water  left  by  overflows  or  breaks  in 
ditches  or  weedy  swampy  tracts,  or  underbrush  in  wet  land 
under  trees  in  your  school  district?  If  so  collect  mosquitoes 
and  wrigglers  from  them.  If  you  find  Anopheles  in  such 
places  your  school  will  be  able  to  enlist  the  landowners  in  a 
campaign  to  make  these  places  mosquito-proof,  when  your 
work  on  3^our  own  tract  begins  to  show  results. 

When  you  have  made  your  surveys  and  have  your  maps 
and  notes  finished  send  copies  of  them  to  Prof.  Herms  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  They  may  be  of 
great  service  in  helping  someone  else. 

An  Anti-mosquito  League  with  a  president,  vice-presi- 
dent and  secretary-treasurer  as  executive  officers  could  or- 
ganize the  work  and  carry  it  out  energetically.  A  prize  for 
the  best  work  and  a  button  for  members  to  wear  would 
help  in  sustaining  interest.  An  appropriate  motto  would 
be:  No  Stagnant  Water  in  Our  District  (No  stagnant  water, 
no  mosquitoes;  no  mosquitoes,  no   malaria). 

Laboratory  Study  of  Anopheles 

It  is  desirable  that  those  who  are  making  a  fight  against 
Anopheles  should  know  their  foe  at  sight.  The  various 
forms  of  the  mosquito  and  its  life-history  can  be  observed  in 
the  schoolroom.  In  such  observations  and  in  the  "field- 
work"  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  appearance  and  habits 
of  the  Anopheles  will  be  gained  that  they  will  be  readily 
recognized  and  their  breeding-places   easily  found. 

Apparatus   Needed  for  Collecting  and  Studying  the 
Mosquitoes 

1.  For  collecting  larvae:  A  long-handled  dipper  and 
wide-mouthed  bottles,  or  pint  jars.  Glass  jars  covered  with 
mosquito-netting  and  containing  some  inches  of  water  with 
"green  scum"  or  other  growing  vegetation  to  furnish  food 
for  the  mosquitoes  and  keep  the  water  fresh  make  good 
breeding-cases.  (Green  scum  is  one  or  another  of  the  common 
algae.  The  little  duck-weed  which  is  common  on  clean 
ponds  is  good  for  keeping  the  water  fresh). 

2.  For  collecting  adults  vaseline  bottles  are  good.  A 
collection  of  the  different  species  found  will  be  useful  for 
comparative  study. 

The  mosquitoes  are  caught  by  quietly  placing  the  bottle 
or  tube   over  them    as   one   sits   quietly   and   allows   them   to 
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a  light  for  biting.  A  horse  makes  good  mosquito  bait,  and 
if  he  will  stand  still,  may  be  used  to  advantage.  If  one 
wishes  to  try  for  egg-laying  to  get  the  whole  history  of 
Anopheles  a  breeding-jar  with  an  inch  or  two  of  water,  a 
perch  of  some  kind  and  a  date — or  raisin — for  food  will  keep 
a  mosquito  in  health.  To  induce  egg-laying  a  meal  of  blood 
may  be  necessan  The  culex  eggs  can  be  found  on  most 
breeding-places  since  they  occur  in  rafts  of  200-300  or  more 
and  look  like  bits  of  soot,  but  the  single  eggs  of  Anopheles 
are  small  and  are  not  likely  to  be  found  except  on  close  in- 
spection of  water  brought  in  from  breeding-places. 

3.  An  ordinary  magnifying  glass  mounted  on  a  tripod 
affords  sufficient  magnification  for  studying  the  forms  and 
actions  of  the  wrigglers  and  tumblers  through  the  sides  of 
thin  glass  tumblers  or  in  a  small  glass  dish.  The  character- 
istic features  of  the  adult  mosquito  can  be  clearly  distinguish- 
ed through  such  a  glass.  (One  can  be  bought  for  40-60-75 
cents). 

A  careful  record  of  laboratory  observations  should  be 
made.  All  jars  containing  specimens  must  be  carefully 
labeled  so  that  one  can  be  sure  where  the  specimens  came 
from,  when  they  were  collected,  developing,  where  Anopheles 
breeding-places  are  found  and  where  only  the  breeding-places 
of  Culex  are  found. 

Then  record  must  be  made  of  changes  so  that  the  time  of 
change  from  wriggler  or  larvae  to  tumbler  or  pupae,  is  noted, 
and  from  tumbler  to  adult  or  imago. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  development  from  egg 
to  adult  of  Culex  takes  10  days — that  of  Anopheles  15  days — 
but  this  development  may  be  so  retarded  by  unfavorable 
circumstances  that  it  may  cover  weeks.  It  always  requires 
half  as  long  again  for  Anopheles  as  for  Culex. 

Characteristic   Marks   of  the   Malaria-Carrying   Mosquito.   Anopheles 

Stages     and     Characteristics  Anopheles  Common    Culex    and 

Common  to   All   Mosquitoes  Theobaldia 

Eggs.                                                         Single     with     little     "floats —  Laid    in    rafts    that    look    like 

are    sometimes    dipped    up    with  soot    on    the    water.     Found    on 

wrigglers."        Hatch      in      12-24  stagnant      water      anywhere — 10 

hours — 15     days     from     egg     to  days  from  egg  to  adult, 
adult — not       often       found       on 
muddy    water. 

Larvae  or  Wrigglers.  Not     found     till     late     spring        Found  in  winter.     Hang  head 

Breathing-tubes      at      end      of     (March).        Lie      parallel      with    downwards     from     long     breath- 
abdomen,  surface    of    water    and    close    to    ing-tubes. 

it.  Breathing-tubes  very  short. 
Develop  in  7-8  days  in  sum- 
mer. Require  third  to  a  half 
more  time  for  development  than 
Culex    and    Theobaldia. 
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Stages     and     Characteristics 
Common   to   All   Mosquitoes 

Pupae    or    Tumblers. 

Look    like    "over-grown    com- 
mas."    Short    tubes    on 
thorax. 


Adults 
Females    with   slender 
feelers. 

Males  with   plume-like  feelers. 
Only  females  bite. 


Anopheles 


Common  Culex  and 
Theobaldia 


Position    at    rest. 


Length   of   life. 


Keep  close  against  the  sur-  Do  not  keep  so  closely 
face.  Long  head,  very  short  against  surface.  Hare  shorter 
breathing-tubes.  Develop  in  head  and  longer  breathing- 
from  2-4  days.  tubes  —  which        are        however 

short. 


Long  black  legs  —  wings 
spotted.  Female:  Head  with  3 
long  straight  rod-like  mouth- 
parts  (proboscis  and  mouth- 
feelers).  These  between  slender 
curved    feelers. 

Seems   to    be   standing   on   its 

head.  Mouth-parts  in  line  with 
body.  Hind  legs  extended  up- 
wards— "looks  like  a  thorn 
sticking  in  the  wall"  because  of 
angle  with  surface  in  which  it 
rests. 

35-40    days.      Hibernates. 


Legs  not  black,  but  one 
species  (of  Theobaldia)  has 
spotted  wings.  Female :  Head 
with  a  long  proboscis  and  2 
short  mouth-palps  between  the 
curved    feelers. 

Does  not  have  appearance  of 
standing  on  its  head.  Body  is 
parallel  with  surface.  Head 
not  in  line  with  body.  Hind 
legs   curved  upwards. 


24    days.     May    be    found    ac- 
tive   in    winter. 


William   Austin   Leggett 

1844-1911 


In  October,  1888,  William  Austin  Leggett  was  elected 
vice-principal  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School  of  San 
Francisco.  He  continued  in  the  position  until  the  earth- 
quake and  fire.  After  the  disaster  he  reorganized  the 
school.  It  was  during  these  years  the  fortune  of  several 
hundred  Lincoln  boys — now  professional  men  and  men 
of  affairs — to  be  instructed  by  him,  for  he  was  not  only 
a  versatile  scholar,  but  a  teacher  whose  methods  pos- 
sessed an  originality  that  gave  interest  to  every  subject 
he  taught. 

Before  he  came  to  San  Francisco  he  taught  for  some 
years  in  the  private  and  public  schools  of  Hollister. 
Most  of  the  time  he  was  principal  of  the  Hollister  pub- 
lic school.  His  influence  on  the  young  men  and  women 
of  San  Benito  County  was  marked.  He  not  only  created 
scholars  but  he  left  a  spirit  of  scholarship  in  the  com- 
munity that  still  endures. 

Fie  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  a  graduate  of  Wash- 
ington College,  now  Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 
He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  became  a  teacher 
through  a  culmination  of  circumstances  that  brought  him 
to  California  in   search  of  health. 

— Richard  D.   Faulkner. 


A  COURSE  IN  NATURE  STUDY  AND 

AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE 

RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  R.  O.  Johnson 

Head    of    Department    of    Biology    and    Agriculture,    State    Normal    School, 
Chico,    California. 

Part   I 

Nature-Study  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  in  rural 
communities,  especially  in  those  districts  which  are  distinct- 
ly agricultural,  should  deal  largely,  if  not  altogether,  with 
those  phases  of  nature  which  enter  into  the  life  of  the  agri- 
culturist and  a  knowledge  of  which  is  useful  to  him.  For 
such  teachers  nature-study  and  agriculture  are  practically 
synonymous  terms  and  they  will  therefore  be  treated  as  such 
in  this  paper. 

The  course  of  study  in  nature-study  and  agriculture  should 
provide,  first  of  all,  for  actual  contact  with  the  materials  of 
the  subject  (animals,  plants,  soils,  and  agricultural  operations) 
and,  second,  for  class  instruction  concerning  these  materials ; 
in  other  words  the  work  should  embrace  actual  experience 
in  the  care  of  animals  and  plants  (especially  the  latter)  and 
the  formal  lesson  in  class-room  and  field. 

An  examination  of  the  principles  which  must  be  recog- 
nized as  underlying  the  course  in  nature-study  and  agricul- 
ture, and  of  the  environmental  limitations  which  would  be 
encountered  in  putting  it  into  operation  show  very  clearly 
that  it  would  be  highly  impracticable  if  not,  indeed,  impos- 
sible to  construct  a  complete  course  in  this  subject  adaptable 
to  any  very  considerable  area  of  territory.  On  the  other 
hand  it  seems  both  possible  and  practicable  to  make  a  mini- 
mum course  which  shall  contain  the  essentials  of  a  good 
working  course,  and  one  which  might,  for  that  reason,  be 
found  serviceable  in  practically  any  locality  where  agricul- 
ture could  profitably  be  taught. 

To  put  into  the  hands  of  the  teacher  such  a  minimum 
course,  even  where  a  full  course  might  be  provided,  seems 
well  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  a  glance  through  a  com- 
plete course  of  study  in  this  subject,  tends  strongly  to  dis- 
courage the  great  majority  of  teachers  who  are  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  materials  of  the  subject,  and  with  the  litera- 
ture bearing  upon  these  materials,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
experiment    station   bulletins.      Any    complete    course    would 
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jontain  a  great  many  topics  of  which  the  teacher  is  either 
entirely  ignorant  or  Avith  which  she  is  only  remotely  ac- 
quainted. Also  the  literature  bearing  on  these  topics  is  so 
scattered  that  it  can  be  brought  together  only  with  consider- 
able difficulty  and  expense  of  time  and  effort,  and  even  when 
collected  is  very  difficult  to  organize  because  fragmentary 
or  technical  or  both.  Second,  the  general  results  to  the  pupil 
in  interest  aroused  and  strength  acquired  from  a  comparative- 
ly few  topics  studied  somewhat  intensively  will  be  found  far 
superior  to  these  results  when  a  greater  number  of  topics  are 
studied  but  more  superficially.  Third,  the  teacher  can  adapt 
such  a  course  more  easily  to  the  needs  of  her  particular  lo- 
cality. Fourth,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  unnecessary  time 
being  spent  on  relatively  unimportant  topics.  Fifth,  a  mini- 
mum course  will  consume  all  the  time  which  can  be  found 
at  present  in  the  crowded  curriculum  of  the  rural  school,  and 
the  course  can  be  expanded  as  this  condition  changes  in  res- 
ponse to  the  demand  for  more  time. 

One  of  the  practical  difficulties  encountered  in  making  a 
course  of  study  in  this  subject  for  the  rural  school  is  to  make 
one  which  can  be  used  in  schools  of  a  varying  number  of 
grades.  Since  the  rural  schools  generally,  or  at  least  quite 
often,  have  all  the  eight  grades  it  will  be  well  to  construct 
the  course  mainly  with  reference  to  its  use  in  such  schools, 
and  then,  if  possible,  devising  a  plan  according  to  which  it 
may  be  so  modified  as  to  fit  it  to  schools  of  any  number  of 
grades  less  than  eight.  A  further  difficulty  in  making  such 
a  course  is  so  to  construct  it  that  it  will  call  for  a  minimum 
number  of  classes,  and  so  to  arrange  for  its  administration 
that  no  pupil  passing  regularly  from  grade  to  grade  shall  be 
required  to  repeat  any  part  of  the  work.  To  meet  these 
difficulties,  and  to  put  it  within  range  of  the  teacher's  ability 
properly  to  prepare  the  work  it  would  be  well  to  divide  the 
school  into  two  groups  for  class  instruction,  though  the  num- 
ber might  easily  be  made  to  vary  if  desirable.  If  divided  into 
two  groups  the  first  six  grades  would  compose  group  one 
and  the  remaining  grades  group  two.  The  course  of  study 
is  then  divided  into  two  sections  corresponding  to  these  two 
groups  and  the  section  for  each  group  divided  up  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  are  grades  in  that  group.  The  parts  are 
then  given  in  rotation,  one  part  each  year,  until  every  part 
in  the  section  has  been  given  in  its  turn  and  each  section  is 
then  repeated  beginning  at  one  again.  In  a  course  arranged 
thus  there  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  any  logical  con- 
nection  between  the   parts   but   it  is   doubtful   if  the   course 
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would  be  weakened  on  account  of  this.  The  parts  of  the 
course  in  each  section  also  would  have  to  be  about  equally 
adaptable  to  all  the  grades  in  the  group  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended and  to  guarantee  equal  opportunities  for  participation 
in  the  recitation  the  questions  would  have  to  be  referred  first 
to  the  younger  pupils  and  then  to  those  successively  older 
until  answered. 

Because  better  adapted  to  younger  pupils  it  would  prob- 
ably be  better  to  give  to  group  one  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
struction pertaining  to  animals  and  such  work  on  plants  as 
does  not  require  or  involve  any  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion of  physical  and  chemical  facts,  such  being  reserved 
so  far  as  it  is  advisable  to  discuss  them  in  the  rural  school,, 
for  group  two.  For  the  same  reason  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  emphasize  the  field  work  more  strongly  with  group 
one.  The  field  work  should  consist,  besides  garden  work,  of 
a  study  by  observation,  of  all  the  main  factors  which  influence, 
directly,  the  life  of  the  plant  and  of  the  animal,  such  as,  the 
weather,  birds,  insects,  insect  injuries,  plant  diseases,  soil- 
making  and  transportation,  kinds  of  soils,  etc. 

What  would  perhaps  prove  to  be  a  most  interesting  line  of 
work  for  group  two  would  be  a  series  of  experiments  to  be 
performed  in  class-room  and  field  which  would  set  clearly 
before  the  pupil  the  life-processes  of  the  plant  and  the  relation 
of  the  plant  to  the  soil.  The  intelligent  discussion  of  such 
a  series  of  experiments  logically  arranged  would  give  the 
pupil  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  purposes  underlying  all  the 
common  agricultural  operations,  and  would  enable  him  to 
read  experiment  station  literature  with  profit.  In  his  field 
work  he  would  put  to  a  practical  test  the  facts  gained  from 
experiment,  and  in  the  class-room  take  up  a  somewhat  in- 
tensive study  of  such  topics  as  soil  moisture  and  its  control, 
soil  biology  in  its  relation  to  soil  fertility,  legumes  and  their 
relation  to  the  nitrogen  content  of  soils,  commercial  fertili- 
zers, diversified  farming,  etc.,  etc. 

In  conformity  wTith  the  facts  and  recommendations  set 
forth  in  the  above  discussion  I  have  to  propose  the  follow- 
ing: 

Minimum  Course  in  Nature-Study  and  Agriculture 
for  Rural  Schools 

SECTION  1.     (Grades  1-6). 

Part  1.     Cow,  Snail,  Bee,  Fish,  Earthworm,  Rabbit. 
Part  2.      Ant,   Toad,    Mosquito,    Bat,    Cabbage    Butterfly, 
Mole  or  Gopher  (or  worst  rodent  pest  of  locality). 
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Part  3.  Horse,  Plant  Lice,  Seed  and  Plant  Dissemination, 
Galls  and  Gall  Insects,  Snake. 

Part  4.  Hen,  Grasshopper,  Clothes  Moth,  Plant  Diseases 
(rust  and  smut,  scab,  crown  gall,  blight,  etc.). 

Part  5.  Crow,  Scale  Insects,  Wheat  (or  the  chief  agri- 
cultural plant  of  the  locality)  and  its  enemies,  House-Fly, 
Spider.' 

Part  6.  Tree-Planting  (for  shade,  ornament,  and  other 
uses),  Codling  Moth,  Alfalfa,  Migration  of  Birds,  Economic 
Relations  of  Birds,  Weather. 

SECTION  2.     (Grades  7-8). 

Part  1.  Experiments  to  show  that  plants  need  air,  water, 
warmth,  light,  various  plant-food  elements;  preparation  of 
oxygen  and  illustration  of  oxidation;  preparation  of  hydro- 
gen, carbon,  dioxide  of  lime  water,  and  of  nitrogen;  experi- 
ments to  illustrate  osmosis  and  capillarity. 

Part  2.  Preparation  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  salt- 
peter, illustrations  of  and  tests  for  acids,  alkalies,  and  salts; 
tests  for  acid  and  alkali  soils  and  the  correction  of  each;  to 
show  that  soil  water  holds  plant  food;  that  amount  of  film 
moisture  depends  on  size  of  soil  particles;  to  show  rapidity 
of  percolation  in  different  kinds  of  soils ;  experiments  to  il- 
lustrate evaporation;  to  show  that  plants  transpire;  to  find 
where  transpiration  occurs ;  to  show  that  water  rises  through 
the  plant  stem ;  that  transportation  exerts  a  lifting  force  on  the 
water  in  the  plant  stem ;  how  the  plant  lessens  transpiration ; 
that  chlorophyll,  sunlight,  and  air  are  necessary  to  starch- 
making;  that  growing  plants  give  off  oxygen;  tests  for  starch, 
sugar,  proteid  and  fat;  to  show  regions  of  food-storage. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  meant  by  an  intensive  study 
of  the  topics  in  this  course  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  specimen  questions  concerning  one  of  the  topics 
in  the  course,  namely,  the  cow;  (in  the  manner  illustrated 
below  can  be  developed,  if  desired,  in  an  easy  and  logical 
manner  all  points  pertaining  to  the  habits  of  cattle,  the 
various  structures  and  their  functions,  the  feeding  and  care 
of  dairy  cows  and  beef  cattle,  the  various  breeds  of  cattle 
and  something  of  their  histories,  the  diseases  of  cattle,  how 
prevented  and  the  remedies,  etc.,  etc.) 

What  did  you  have  for  breakfast  this  morning?  Where 
did  the  milk  come  from?  How  many  have  seen  a  cow? 
Several  pupils  may  tell  their  experiences  with  cows.  What 
must  be  done  for  the  cow  if  we  want  her  to  furnish  us  with 
milk?     What  besides  food?     Of  what  does  her  food  consist? 
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(Hay,  pumpkins,  bran,  green  plants,  salt.)  Which  of  these 
foods  do  you  think  she  likes  best?  Why?  Why,  then,  is  hay 
given  her?  Relation  of  hay  to  grass.  Kinds  of  hay?  How 
often  do  cows  eat?  Compare  with  man  and  account  for 
man's  eating  three  times  a  day,  and  ill  effects  of  eating  be- 
tween meals.  How  much  can  the  cow  eat?  Why  necessary 
to  eat  so  much?  How  much  can  she  drink?  Does  she  drink 
more  or  less  than  the  horse?  Why?  How  often  should  she 
have  water?  Is  all  water  good  to  drink?  What  kind  of 
water  do  you  like?  What  kind  is  best  for  the  cow?  Why? 
What  should  you  do  when  drinking  water  that  is  very  cold? 
Why?  Does  the  cow  know  enough  to  do  this?  If  the  water 
is  ice  cold  what  should  be  done  before  giving  it  to  the  cow? 
What  should  be  done  with  hay  that  is  very  dusty  before  feed- 
ing it  to  the  cow?  How  should  bran  be  treated?  Danger 
in  feeding  apples,  turnips,  potatoes  and  beets  to  cows.  What 
should  be  done  with  them  before  they  are  given  to  the  cow? 

Describe  the  movements  of  the  cow's  jaws  in  eating.  Com- 
pare with  the  movement  in  man's  jaws.  Do  both  jaws  move 
when  she  eats.  Compare  with  man  in  this  respect.  Why 
does  she  move  her  jaws?  Try  to  find  the  cow's  teeth. 
Describe  them  as  to  shape,  location,  and  use.  Compare  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  (!)  What  becomes  of 
the  food  after  it  has  been  chewed?  How  can  she  get  the 
dry  hay  to  go  down?  Compare  with  the  use  of  saliva  in 
man.  See  if  you  can  tell  exactly  where  the  saliva  you  use 
comes  from.  Children  may  think  of  something  good  to  eat 
or  work  the  jaws  to  produce  the  flow.  Saliva  made  in  dif- 
ferent places  near  the  mouth.  Show.  When  one  has  the 
mumps  two  of  these  five  places  where  saliva  is  made  cannot 
do  their  work  and  become  sore.  How  taste  is  influenced  in 
mumps — bringing  out  another  use  of  saliva  to  the  cow.  What 
plant  produces  an  abnormal  flow  of  saliva  in  the  cow?  Name 
some  plants  which  the  cow  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat. 
Why?  How  can  you  tell  when  the  cow  swallows?  Does 
something  similar  happen  in  man?  What  causes  it?  What 
do  we  say  of  the  cow  when  she  needs  food?  Drink?  How 
does  the  cow  let  us  know  when  she  is  hungry  or  thirsty? 
How  is  the  noise  made?  If  food  and  water  are  not  given 
when  wanted  what  will  happen? 

How  often  should  cows  be  milked?  Precaution  as  to 
milking  dry.  How  is  milk  kept  sweet?  How  long  will  it 
keep  sweet?  Test  in  warm  and  cool  places  and  let  children 
test  at  home.     Signs  of  souring?     What  happens  when  fresh 
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milk  is  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours?  Experiment  to  see. 
Where  did  this  cream  come  from?  How  was  it  able  to  rise? 
in  what  artificial  way  may  cream  be  separated  from  milk? 
Explain  how  a  separator  works.  Is  the  cream  from  the  milk 
of  all  cows  equally  rich?  Explain  the  value  of  the  Babcock 
milk  tester.  (The  school  should  have  one  of  these  testers 
for  purposes  of  demonstrating).  Compare  taste  and  color  of 
cream  with  that  of  milk.  .  Put  some  of  each  on  white  paper. 
Which  has  more  fat?  What  is  the  test  for  fat?  Test  other 
substances  for  fat.  Removal  of  grease  spots.  Pour  water 
into  a  vessel  containing  some  melted  fat.  Which  is  lighter? 
How  is  butter  made?  What  is  the  milk  called  which  is  left? 
How  useful  ?  What  is  done  with  butter  when  first  taken  from 
the  churn?  Why?  Expose  some  unsalted  butter  in  a  warm 
room,  also  some  that  is  salted.  Just  what  causes  it  to  spoil? 
How  is  cheese  made?  Display  kinds  of  cheese.  Ways  in 
which  cheese  is  used  for  food?  Ways  in  which  milk  is  used? 
What  is  malted  milk?  Condensed  milk?  Certified  milk? 
Value  of  each. 

How  do  people  who  have  no  cows  obtain  milk?  Draw  out 
explanation  of  work  in  dairying,  and  of  milkman.  In  what 
does  the  milkman  bring  the  milk?  What  do  you  do  with  the 
bottle  when  empty?  Put  some  milk  in  a  bottle  which  has  a 
few  drops  of  sour  milk  and  some  in  a  clean  bottle.  Which 
keeps  sweet  longer?  What  is  the  best  way  to  clean  a  bottle? 
Show  how  hot  water  should  be  used  here  and  how  not  used. 
Dwell  fully  on  milk  as  a  carrier  of  diseases  such  as  diphtheria, 
typhoid,  tuberculosis,  and  show  how  careless  washing  of 
bottles  and  cans  may  cause  the  spread  of  these  diseases. 

How  does  the  cow  let  us  know  when  she  does  not  want 
to  be  milked?  With  which  foot  does  she  kick?  With  one  or 
two  feet  at  a  time?  Under  what  circumstances  does  a  cow 
kick?  Treatment  for  kicking  cows.  Describe  the  movement 
of  the  feet  in  kicking  and  also  the  shape  of  the  hind  leg.  Show 
knee,  ankle,  and  toes,  and  compare  with  those  of  man,  horse, 
dog,  cat  and  bird.  Notice  the  feet.  What  advantage  in  a 
foot  of  such  shape?  Draw  outline  of  a  single  foot  print.  Com- 
pare tracks  made  by  front  and  by  hind  feet.  Bring  out  se- 
quence of  foot  movements  in  walking.  Compare  rapidity  of 
locomotion  in  cow  and  horse.  What  enables  the  horse  to  run 
faster?  Compare  size  and  shape  of  front  and  hind  legs  and 
account  for  difference. 

How  does  the  cow  defend  herself  from  enemies?  Describe 
the  horns.     How  does  she  use  them?     Where  placed  with 
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reference  to  eyes?  To  ears?  Are  the  horns  alike?  Advan- 
tage of  sharp  ends?  When  used?  Speak  of  dehorning  and 
of  hornless  cattle.  How  a  drove  of  wild  cattle  defend  them- 
selves against  wolves.  Compare  with  wild  horses  in  this 
respect.  Compare  with  self-protection  of  cat,  snake,  bird, 
hen,  etc.  Usefulness  of  horns  to  man?  Other  animals  which 
have  horns?  How  does  the  cow  know  when  anything  is 
approaching  her? 

(Part    II    Continued    Next    Month.) 
*      *      * 

ILLUSIONS  OF  WAR 

War 

I  abhor, 

And  yet  how  sweet 

The  sound  along  the  marching  street 

Of  drum  and  fife !     And  I  forget 

Wet  eyes  of  widows,  and  forget 

Broken  old  mothers,  and  the  whole 

Dark  butchery  without  a  soul. 

Without  a  soul — save  this  bright  drink 
Of  heady  music,  sweet  as  death : 
And  even  my  peace-abiding  feet 
Go  marching  with  the  marching  street ; 
For  yonder,  yonder,  goes  the  fife, 
And  what  care  I  for  human  life? 

The  tears  fill  my  astonished  eyes, 

And  my  full  heart  is  like  to  break ; 

And  yet  'tis  all  embannered  lies, 

A  dream  those  little  drummers  make. 

Oh,  it  is  wickedness  to  clothe 

Yon  hideous  grinning  thing  that  stalks 

Hidden  in  music,  like  a  queen 

That  in  a  garden  of  glory  walks, 

Till  good  men  love  the  thing  they  loathe ! 

Art,  thou  hast  many  infamies, 

But  not  an  infamy  like  this. 
Oh,  snap  the  fife,  and  still  the  drum, 

And  show  the  monster  as  she  is! 

— Richard  LeGallienne. 


EDUCATIONAL  BILLS  THAT  HAVE 
BECOME  LAWS 

By  Job  Wood 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  all  educational  bills  approved 
by  the  Governor  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal : 

A.  B.  No.  1552  by  Com.  on  Education.  An  act  to  amend  section 
1817  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California,  relating  to 
county  school  tax. 

Approved  on  April  14,  1911. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,   do   enact  as   follows: 

Section  1.  Section  1817  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of 
California  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

1817.  The  County  superintendent  of  every  county,  and  of  every 
city  and  county,  must,  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  first  day  of 
the  month  in  which  the  board  of  supervisors  of  such  county,  or  city 
and  county,  is  required  by  law  to  levy  the  amount  of  taxes  required 
for  county,  or  city  and  county  purposes,  to  furnish  to  the  board 
of  supervisors  and  to  the  auditor,  respectively,  an  estimate  in 
writing  of  the  minimum  amount  of  county  or  city  and  county  school 
fund  needed  for  the  ensuing  school  year.  This  amount  he  must 
compute   as   follows: 

First.  The  county  superintendent  of  every  county  and  of  every 
city  and  county  must  ascertain  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sub- 
divisions one  and  two  of  section  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
of  the  Political  Code,  the  total  number  of  teachers  for  the  county, 
or  the  city  and  county. 

Second.  The  county  superintendent  of  every  county  and  of  every 
city  and  county  must  calculate  the  amount  required  to  be  raised  at 
five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  teacher.  From  this  amount  he 
must  deduct  the  total  amount  received  from  state  apportionments 
for  the  next  preceding  school  year  and  the  remainder  shall  be  the 
minimum  amount  of  county,  or  city  and  county  school  fund  needed 
for  the  ensuing  school  year;  provided,  that  if  this  amount  is  less 
than  sufficient  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  thirteen  dollars  for  each  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  county,  or  city  and  county,  for 
the  school  year  closing  June  thirtieth  preceding,  then  the  minimum 
amount  shall  be  such  a  sum  as  will  be  equal  to  thirteen  dollars  for 
each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  county,  or  city  and 
county,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  thirtieth  preceding;  but  in 
no  case  shall  the  rate  of  tax  levied  for  county  or  city  and  county 
school  purposes  in  any  one  year  exceed  fifty  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  in  the  county  or  city  and  county. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after 
July  1,   1911. 

The  following  bills  (Nos.  1580  to  1585,  inclusive)  were 
introduced  by  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Assembly 
to  meet  the  repeal  of  the  school  census  in  connection  with  the 
formation  of  high  school  districts : 

A.  B.  No.  1580,  by  Com.  on  Ed.  An  act  to  amend  section  1728 
of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California,  relating  to  the 
formation  of  joint  union  high  school  districts.  Approved  April  14, 
1911. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 
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Section  1.  Section  1728  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of 
California   is   hereby   amended   to    read   as    follows: 

1728.  Whenever  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  families  or  a  majority 
of  the  electors  residing  in  two  or  more  contiguous  school  districts 
having  in  the  aggregate  ona  hundred  or  more  pupils  in  average 
daily  attendance  as  shown  by  the  last  reports  of  the  teachers  in 
said  school  districts  shall  present  a  petition  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools  of  the  county  in  which  the  greater  number  of  families 
of  said  proposed  joint  union  high  school  district  reside,  or  if  two  or 
more  counties  are  tied  in  that  respect,  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  one  of  said  counties  to  be  determined  by  lot  by  all  the 
superintendents  of  schools  interested.  Thereupon  the  same  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  had  on  such  petition  as  are  directed  in  section 
seventeen  hundred  twenty-seven,  except  that  the  county  superinten- 
dent of  schools  shall  file  his  certificate  of  the  result  of  the  election 
with  the  county  clerk  of  each  county  in  which  any  part  of  the  joint 
union  high  school  district  is  situated.  If  it  appears  from  such  cer- 
tificate that  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  such  election  were  cast 
in  favor  of  the  formation  of  such  district,  such  joint  high  school 
district  shall  be  deemed  to  be  formed  from  the  time  of  the  filing 
thereof.  The  county  clerk  shall  record  the  certificate  in  full  in  his 
record  of  high  school  districts. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after 
its  passage. 

Assembly  Bill,  No.  1080,  Denegri.  This  bill  changes  the  legal 
holidays   so   far   as   schools   are   concerned. 

Section  1.  Section  10  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of 
California   is   hereby  amended   so   as   to  read  as  follows: 

10.  Holidays  within  the  meaning  of  this  code,  are  every  Sunday, 
the  first  day  of  January,  12th  day  of  February,  to  be  known  as 
Lincoln  day,  twenty-second  of  February,  thirtieth  day  of  May,  fourth 
day  of  July,  ninth  day  of  September,  first  Monday  in  September, 
twelfth  day  of  October,  to  be  known  as  "Columbus  day,"  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December,  every  day  on  which  an  election  is  held  throughout 
the  state,  and  every  day  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States  or  by  the  governor  of  this  state  for  a  public  fast,  thanksgiving 
or  holiday. 

If  the  first  day  of  January,  12th  day  of  February,  twenty-second 
day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  of  May,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the 
ninth  day  of  September,  the  twelfth  day  of  October  or  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  December  falls  upon  a  Sunday,  the  Monday  following 
is  a  holiday. 

Every  Saturday  from  twelve  o'clock  noon  until  twelve  o'clock 
midnight  is  a  holiday  as  regards  the  transaction  of  business  in  the 
public  offices  of  this  state,  and  also  in  political  divisions  thereof 
where  laws,  ordinances  or  charters  provide  that  public  offices  shall 
be  closed  on  holidays;  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  or 
invalidate  the  issuance  of  any  legal  process  or  written  instrument 
whatever  on  such  Saturday  afternoon;  (and  provided  further,  that 
the  public  schools  of  this  state  shall  close  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  the 
first  day  of  January,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  fourth  day  of 
July,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December  and  on  every  day  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States  or  the  governor  of  this  state 
for  a  public  fast,  thanksgiving  or  holiday.  Said  public  schools  shall 
continue  in  session  on  all  other  legal  holidays  and  shall  hold  proper 
exercises  commemorating  the  day.  Boards  of  trustees  and  city 
boards  of  education  shall  have  power  to  declare  a  holiday  in  the 
public  schools  under  their  jurisdiction  when  good  reason  exists 
therefor. 

In  effect  in  sixty  days  from  March  27,  date  of  approval. 

Black  face  type  indicate   change  in  law. 
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Note — A  representative  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  wishes 
the  attention  of  the  teachers  called  to  the  fact  that  the  30th  day  of 
May  is  a  legal  holiday,  that  all  over  this  broad  land  the  Grand 
Army  is  doing  all  it  can  to  teach  a  patriotic  observance  of  the  day 
and  that  teachers  and  pupils  in  this  state  as  well  as  in  others  shall 
join  with  the  members  in  commemorating  the  deeds  of  the  brave 
men  who  gave  their  lives  that  we  might  have  a  United  States  of 
America. 

S.  B.  No.  1253,  by  Senator  Behan.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
organization,  control  and  equipment  of  high  school  cadet  companies, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice  therein,  and  appropriating 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  therefor.  Approved  on  April  5, 
1911. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  male  students  of  any  high  school  in  this  state, 
having  forty  or  more  students,  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over,  may 
be  organized  into  a  high  school  cadet  company,  or  companies,  of 
not  less  than  forty  members  each,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  governing  body  of  said  school  may  prescribe.  Said  cadet 
company,  or  companies,  shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  guidance  and 
control  of  the  principal  of  said  school,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
make  regulations  regarding  the  moral,  educational,  and  physical 
welfare  of  said  cadets. 

Sec.  2.  Said  companies  shall  each  have  one  captain,  one  first 
lieutenant,  one  second  lieutenant,  elected  by  the  members  thereof, 
and  such  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  as  correspond  to 
the  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  infantry  companies 
of  the  national  guard  of  California,  the  noncommissioned  officers 
to   be   appointed   by   the    captain. 

Sec.  3.  In  case  any  high  school  has  more  than  one  company, 
it  shall  have  one  cadet  major,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  companies;  one  cadet  adjutant,  and  one  ser- 
geant-major,  who   shall   be   appointed   by   the   major. 

Sec.  4.  The  principal  of  such  high  school  may  issue  commissions 
to  such  officers  so  elected,  and  warrants  to  the  noncommissioned 
officers. 

Sec.  5.  Said  cadets  shall  drill  in  accordance  with  the  drill 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  United  States  army. 

Sec.  6.  Said  high  school  cadets  may  wear  a  uniform  similar  to 
that  prescribed  for  the  national  guard  of  California,  except  that 
instead  of  shoulder  straps,  cadet  chevrons  indicating  rank,  and  dis- 
tinctive collar  ornaments  shall  be  worn. 

Sec.  7.  Any  commissioned  officer,  or  noncommissioned  officer, 
may  have  his  commission  or  warrant  cancelled,  and  be  reduced  to 
the  ranks,  by  the  principal  of  the  high  school  for  falling  back  in 
his  studies,  or  for  misbehavior,  either  in  school,  or  in  the  cadet 
company,  or  for  other  good  cause  appearing  in  the  judgment  of 
said  principal. 

Sec.  8.  A  sufficient  number  of  obsolete  rifles  for  drill  purposes 
may  be  purchased  by  the  board  of  high  school  trustees,  board  of 
education,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  or  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  out  of  any  funds  available  and  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  9.  Target  practice  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  instruction 
to  be  given  to  said  cadets,  and  the  adjutant  general  of  the  state 
shall  purchase  and  supply  to  each  of  said  high  schools  a  sufficient 
number  of  Krag-Jorgensen,  or  other  efficient,  rifles  for  field  target 
work  and  for  gallery  practice,  and  ammunition  and  equipment  there- 
for, as  in  his  judgment  shall  be  necessary  for  efficient  rifle  practice. 
All  target  practice  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  competent 
members   of  the   national   guard   of  California,   detailed   for  that  pur- 
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pose  by  the  adjutant  general  of  the  state.  The  expenditures  therefor 
shall   be   paid   out    of   the   moneys   hereinafter    appropriated. 

Sec.  10.  The  adjutant  general  of  the  state  shall  detail  from  the 
organizations  of  the  national  guard,  when  practicable,  some  com- 
petent member  thereof  who  shall  act  as  drill  and  rifle  practice 
instructor  for  said  high  school  cadets.  The  adjutant  general  who 
provide  for  compensating  the  person  or  persons  detailed  by  him  to 
instruct  said  cadets  in  drill  and  target  practice. 

Sec.  11.  Whenever  practicable  said  high  school  cadets  shall  be 
permitted  to  shoot  at  target  practice  upon  national  guard  rifle  ranges, 
when  not  needed  by  the  national  guard,  under  the  supervision  of 
national  guard  instructors. 

Sec.  12.  The  inspectors  of  the  national  guard  shall  inspect  and 
report  on  said  high  school  cadet  companies  at  least  once  each  year. 

Sec.  13.  The  adjutant  general  shall  provide  suitable  drill  regu- 
lations, books  of  instruction,  and  the  necessary  blank  forms  for 
reports  for  each  of  said  high  schools  having  a  cadet  company, 
relating  to  the  drill,  target  practice,  attendance,  discipline,  and  con- 
dition of  property  of  said  high  school  cadet  organizations.  Such 
reports  shall  be  made  and  forwarded,  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  one  copy  to  the 
adjutant  general's  office,  semi-annually,  and  shall  bear  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  principal  of  said  school,  containing  such  remarks  as  the 
principal  may  deem  pertinent. 

Sec.  14.  The  principal  of  the  school  shall  be  responsible  for  all 
public  property  supplied  to  said  cadet  companies,  and  shall  supervise 
the   proper   care   thereof. 

Sec.  15.  Each  and  every  board  of  high  school  trustees,  board  of 
education,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  are,  and  each  is  hereby  authorized, 
empowered,  and  directed  to  facilitate  the  purposes  of  this  act,  by 
cooperating  with   the  adjutant  general   of  the   state. 

Sec.  16.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated 
from  funds  in  the  state  treasury,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  17.  All  acts  or  parts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

In   effect  June   15,   1911. 

A.  B.  No.  1293  by  McDonald.  An  act  to  amend  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California, 
relating  to  holders  of  certificates  eligible  to  teach.  Approved  April 
18,  1911. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,   do   enact  as   follbws: 

Section  1.  Section  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  the 
Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

1793.  (1)  The  holders  of  city,  or  city  and  county,  certificates 
are  eligible  to  teach  in  cities,  or  cities  and  counties,  in  schools  or 
classes  of  grades  corresponding  to  the  grades  of  such  certificates, 
and  when  elected  shall  be  dismissed  only  for  insubordination  or 
other  causes,  as  mentioned  in  section  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  of  this  code,  duly  ascertained  and  approved  by  the  boards  of 
education  of  such  cities,  or  cities  and  counties. 

(2)  City  superintendents  of  public  schools,  elected  by  city  boards 
of  education,  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  said 
city  boards  of  education  shall  have  full  power  to  fix  the  salary  of 
all  employees.  . 

(3)  The  holders  of  special  city,  or  city  and  county,  certificates 
are  eligible  to  teach  the  special  branches  mentioned  in  their  cer- 
tificates, in  the  grades  of  all  branches  in  the  city,  or  city  and  county, 
in  which  such  certificates  were  granted,   corresponding  to  the   grade 
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of  said  special  certifiates,  and  when  elected,  or  assigned,  shall  be 
dismissed  or  removed  only  for  insubordination  or  other  causes,  as 
mentioned  in  section  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  this  code, 
duly  ascertained  and  approved  by  the  boards  of  education  of  such 
cities,  or  cities  and  counties. 

In   effect  June    18,   1911. 

S.  B.  No.  505  by  Senator  Larkin. 

Section  1.  '  Section  1750  of  the  Political  Code  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1750.  The  course  of  study  for  every  high  school  shall 
be  prepared  by,  or  under  the  direction  of  the  high  school  board  of 
trustees  having  control  thereof,  and  except  in  incorporated  cities 
and  towns  having  boards  of  education,  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  county  board  of  education.  Said  course  of  study  shall 
embrace  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  years,  and  for  every  high 
school  there  shall  be  prescribed  at  least  one  course  of  study  that 
will  prepare  graduates  therein  for  admission  into  the  State  Uni- 
'versity;  and  every  high  school  course  may  include  training  in 
athletics  and  military  drill  and  tactics  for  which  may  be  given  credit 
as  a  part  of  said  high  school  work,  and  instruction  therein  shall  be 
given  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  said  high  school  board 
shall  determine.  The  high  school  board  or  trustees  may  prescribe 
an  additional  course  or  additional  courses  of  study  subject  to  ap- 
proval as  herein  provided,  including  instruction  in  manual  training, 
domestic  science  and  art,  agriculture,  horticulture  and  dairying  to 
be  duly  credited  as  a  part  of  such  high  school  work. 

The  high  school  board  of  each  district,  which  has  not  already 
done  so,  shall  adopt  a  list  of  text  books  for  use  in  such  high  school 
district  of  text  books  prescribed  by  the  state  board  of  education, 
and  the  clerks  or  secretary  of  said  board  shall  certify  to  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  having  jurisdiction  over  such  high  school,  a 
list  of  all  text  books  so  adopted  or  previously  adopted  by  order  of 
said  board  or  then  in  use  in  said  high  school;  and  no  change  shall 
thereafter  be  made  fn  said  list  of  books  for  the  term  of  four  years 
after  adoption;  provided  that  the  high  school  board  may  at  a  regular 
meeting,  adopt  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  years  such  addi- 
tional or  other  text  books  as  they  may  deem  best,  but  the  same  shall 
not  be  changed  for  four  years.  The  order  of  adoption  shall  be 
entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  board,  and  a  certified  copy  thereof 
shall  be  at  once  transmitted  by  the  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  high 
school  board  or  trustees  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  having 
jurisdiction  over  such  high  school.  The  said  board  shall  enter  into 
a  written  contract  with  the  publisher  of  the  text  books  so  adopted 
for  their  use  or  purchase,  during  such  period. 

The  high  school  board  of  any  high  school  district,  or  trustees 
of  any  county  high  school,  may  prescribe  post-graduate  courses  of 
study  for  the  graduates  of  such  high  school,  or  other  high  schools, 
which  course  of  study  shall  approximate  the  studies  prescribed  in 
the  first  two  years  of  university  courses.  The  high  school  board  of 
any  high  school  district,  or  trustee  of  any  high  school  wherein  such 
post-graduate  courses  of  study  are  taught,  may  charge  tuition  for 
pupils  living  without  the  boundaries  of  the  district  or  county  wherein 
such  courses  are  taught. 

In    effect   sixty  days   from   May   1st. 

S.  B.  No.  688  by  Senator  Finn. 

Section  1.  Section  1550  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of 
California  is  hereby  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

1550.  Each  deputy  school  superintendent  of  any  city,  or  city 
and  county,  may  receive  such  compensation  as  the  board  of  educa- 
tion thereof  prescribes,  payable  in  the  same  manner  and  out  of  the 
same    funds    as    the   superintendent    of   schools    thereof   is    paid;    pro- 
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vided,  that  the  compensation  of  each  deputy  school  superintendent 
of  any  city  and  county  shall  not  be  less  than  the  minimum  received 
by  any  high  school  principal  in  said  city  and  county. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage.     (Approved  May  1,  1911.) 

S.  B.  No.  980  by  Senator  Lewis.  This  bill  amends  the  first  two 
lines  of  Sub.  twelve  of  Sec.  1543  to  read  as  follows: 

"To  appoint  trustees  to  fill  all  vacancies  for  the  full  term  there- 
of—." 

Approved  May  1st.  In  effect  at  once.  Under  this  law  a  trustee 
who  was  elected  April  7th  and  took  office  May  1st  has  three  years 
to  serve  unless  elected  for  shorter  term.  Should  such  trustee  die  or 
resign,  the  county  superintendent's  appointment  will  hold  for  re- 
mainder of  three  years'  term. 

S.  B.  No.  1159  by  Senator  Holohan.  This  bill  amends  Sec.  1751 
of  the  Political  Code.  The  principal  change  is  in  providing  for 
paying  the  tuition  of  pupils  who  live  in  one  county  and  attend  high 
school  in  an  adjoining  county.  There  are  four  pages  of  the  bill — too 
much   for  publication.      In   effect  July   1st,   1911. 

S.   B.   No.   1184  by  Senator  Bryant. 

Section  1.  Section  four  of  an  act  approved  March  26,  1895,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  create  and  administer  a  public  school  teachers' 
annuity  fund  in  the  several  counties  and  cities  and  counties  in  the 
state,"  as  amended  March  29,  1897;  as  amended  March  23,  1901;  as 
amended  March  20,  1903;  as  amended  March  11,  1909,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4.  In  addition  to  the  powers  hereinbefore  granted  to 
said  board,  it  shall  have  the  power,  (1)  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  its  necessary  expenses,  such  as  printing,  stationery,  and  postage 
stamps;  and  where  the  number  of  those  subject  to  the  burdens  of 
this  act  is  greater  than  one  hundred,  it  may  employ  a  clerk  at  a 
salary  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  annum, 
and  (2)  to  make  such  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  trans- 
action of  its  business,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary;  the 
said  expenses  and  the  said  clerk's  salary  shall  be  paid  from  the 
annuity  fund  in  such  counties,  or  consolidated  cities  and  counties, 
wherein  there  shall  be  "annuity  funds,"  but  wherever  there  shall 
be  no  "annuity  fund,"  the  said  expenses  shall  be  paid  from  the 
"distribution   fund,"  and  the  said  salary  from  the  reserve  fund. 

Approved    May    1,    1911.      In    effect    in    sixty    days. 

A.   B.   No.  by  Mr.   Griffin.     This  bill  amends  the   compulsory 

education  law  by  raising  age  of  attendance  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
years.     In   effect  in   sixty  days  from  April  21st. 

A.  B.  No.  405  by  Mr.  Bohnett.  This  bill  amends  Sec.  1758  of 
the  Political  Code  so  that  the  average  daily  attendance  in  high 
schools  is  used  to  estimate  the  cost  of  educating  high  school  students 
in  place  of  the  enrollment  as  in  the  past.  In  effect  in  sixty  days 
from   May   1st.     Will  not  change   this  year's  reports. 

A.  B.  No.  406  by  Mr.  Bohnett.  This  bill  amends  Sub.  six  of 
Sec.  1696  of  the  Political  Code  so  that  it  reads  as  follows: 

"Sixth.  Make  an  annual  report  to  the  county  superintendent  at 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  and  on  the  blanks  prescribed  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Any  teacher  who  shall  end 
any  school  term  before  the  close  of  the  school  year,  shall  make  a 
report  to  the  county  superintendent  immediately  after  the  close  of 
such  term;  and  any  teacher  who  may  be  teaching  any  school  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  shall,  in  his  or  her  annual  report,  include  all 
statistics  for  the  entire  school  year,  notwithstanding  any  previous 
report  for  a  part  of  the  year.  Said  teacher  shall  attach  to  the  annual 
report   a   certificate    showing   the   number    of   children   attending   said 
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school  who  reside  in  other  districts  within  the  county  together  with 
the  names,  residence  by  district  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  said  children.  The  principal  of  a  school  of  more  than  one  teacher 
shall  combine  the  separate  certificates  from  the  teachers  in  the 
school  of  which  he  is  principal  and  shall  make  a  certificate  to  the 
county  superintendent  showing  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  separate 
certificates  of  the  teachers.  On  receiving  the  certificates  mentioned 
above  from  any  school  district  under  his  jurisdiction,  the  county 
superintendent  shall  deduct  the  average  daily  attendance  of  such 
children  from  the  total  average  daily  attendance  of  the  school  in 
which  they  have  attended  school  and  add  it  to  the  total  average 
daily  attendance  of  the  district  or  districts  in  which  said  children 
reside.  The  superintendent  of  schools  shall  in  no  case  draw  a 
requisition  for  the  salary  of  any  teacher  for  the  last  month  of  the 
school  term,  until  the  report  required  by  this  subdivision  has  been 
filed,  and  by  him  approved." 

Approved  May  1st,  1911.  In  effect  in  sixty  days.  This  will  not 
affect    this    year's   reports. 

A.  B.  No.  927  by  Com.  on  Education.  This  bill  permits  a  high 
school  district  adjoining  a  city  to  unite  with  the  city  for  high  school 
purposes.     Approved  May  1,  1911.     In  effect  at  once. 

A.   B.   No.  943  by   Mr.   Ryan. 

Section  1.  Section  1714  of  the  Political  Code  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

1714.  In  cities  not  divided  into  school  districts,  the  library  fund 
shall  consist  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars,  for  every  one 
thousand  children  or  fraction  thereof  of  five  hundred  or  more,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years,  annually  taken  from 
the  city  or  county  school  fund  apportioned  to  the  city.  The  super- 
intendent shall  apportion  the  library  fund  in  cities  not  divided  into 
districts  among  the  several  schools  in  proportion  to  the  average 
number  of  children  belonging  to  each  school;  provided  that  in  city 
and  county  the  library  fund  shall  consist  of  a  sum  equal  to  at  least 
ten  dollars  for  each  teacher  employed  in  such  city  and  county. 

Approved   May   1,    1911.      In    effect  in    sixty   days. 

A.  B.  No.  944  by  Mr.  Ryan. 

Section  1.  Section  1548  of  the  Political  Code  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

1548.  He  may  draw  his  requisition  upon  the  county  auditor, 
who  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  unapportioned  county  school 
fund,  in  his  own  favor,  for  the  binding  of  school  documents,  not 
to  exceed  twenty  dollars  a  year;  for  postage  and  expressage  for 
his  office,  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  for  each  district  of  his  county, 
and  for  such  other  incidental  expenses  as  may  be  authorized  by 
law;  provided,  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  such  allowance  shall 
be  used  during  the  first  six  months  of  any  school  year,  except  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  board  of  supervisors;  and  provided  fur- 
ther, that  in  incorporated  cities,  and  cities  and,  counties,  each  three 
hundred  pupils  enrolled  in  such  incorporated  cities,  and  cities  and 
counties,  as  shown  by  the  last  report  to  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,    shall   be    considered    equal   to   one    school   district. 

Approved  May  1,  1911.     In  effect  in  sixty  days. 

A.   B.   No.  945  by  Mr.   Ryan. 

Section  1.  Section  1552  of  the  Political  Code  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

1552.  Each  county  superintendent  shall  receive  his  actual  and 
necessary  traveling  expenses,  said  expenses  to  be  allowed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  general  fund, 
provided,  that  this  amount  shall  not  exceed  dollars  per  district  per 
annum.      Provided   further,    that   in    any   city   and    county   each    thr.ee 
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hundred  pupils  enrolled  in  such  city  and  county,  as  shown  by  the 
last  report  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  shall  be  con- 
sidered  equal   to   one   school   district. 

Approved   May   1,    1911.     In   effect   in   sixty  days. 

A.  B.  No.  1034  by  Mr.  Young. 

Section  1.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  the  Political  Code 
of  the  State  of  California,  to  be  numbered  section  one  thousand 
five    hundred    and    forty-three    and    to    read    as    follows: 

1543a.  When  any  claim  or  demand  against  any  school  district, 
or  union  school  district,  or  joint  union  school  district,  or  city  high 
school  district,  or  county  high  school  district  shall  be  presented  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools  of  any  county  or  city  and  county  no 
requisition  upon  the  county  auditor  shall  be  drawn  thereon  unless 
there  is  sufficient  money  in  the  fund  against  which  such  order  or 
demand  is  drawn  to  pay  the  same  in  full.  When  any  such  order  or 
demand  is  presented  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  any  county, 
or  city  and  county  for  approval  and  is  not  approved  for  want  of 
funds  and  the  amount  of  said  order  or  demand  does  not  exceed  the 
income  and  revenue  provided  for  the  year  in  which  the  indebtedness 
was  incurred,  for  which  said  order  or  demand  was  drawn,  such 
superintendent  of  schools  must  endorse  thereon  the  words  "Not 
approved  for  want  of  funds,"  with  the  date  of  presentation  and 
shall,  in  attestation  thereof,  affix  his  signature  thereto;  and  shall 
number  such  endorsement  and  shall  register  said  order  or  demand 
in  the  records  of  his  office  and  shall  thereupon  deliver  said  order  or 
demand  to  the  claimant,  or  his  order.  From  that  time,  such  order 
or  demand  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum, 
as  herein  provided. 

When  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  ascertain  from  the 
treasurer  that  there  are  sufficient  public  school  moneys  in  the  treasury 
of  the  county,  or  city  and  county,  which  can  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  aforesaid  endorsed  orders  or  demands  and  is  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  he  shall  set  apart  the  same,  or  so  much  thereof,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  such  endorsed  orders  or 
demands  and  accrued  interest;  and  he  shall,  in  addition,  forthwith 
give  notice,  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the  county  in  which  he  shall 
have  his  office,  and,  if  there  shall  not  be  any  newspaper  in  such 
county,  then  by  written  notice  posted  on  the  court  house  door, 
stating  therein  that  he  is  ready  to  approve  said  order,  or  orders, 
demand,  or  demands.  Such  notice  shall  be  dated  the  day  of  its 
publication  or  posting  and,  from  the  first  publication  or  posting  of 
such  notice,  such  order  or  orders,  demand  or  demands  shall  cease 
to  bear  interest. 

In  advertising  any  orders  or  orders,  demand  or  demands  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  such  superintendent  of  schools  shall 
not  publish  the  order  or  orders,  demand  or  demands  in  detail,  but 
shall  give  notice  that  the  order  or  orders,  or  demand  or  demands 
of  any  particular  district,  specifying  the  district  or  districts,  presented 
for  approval  prior  to  the  date  of  said  notice,  are  ready  to  be  approved 
and  that  requisitions  upon  the  county  auditor  will  be  drawn  thereon. 
When  only  a  part  of  such  order  or  orders,  demand  or  demands  are 
ready  for  approval  and  can  be  paid,  such  superintendent  of  schools 
must  designate  in  such  advertisement  the  order  or  orders,  demand 
or  demands  which  are  approvable  at  the  date  thereof,  and  shall 
repeat  such  notice  until  notice  is  given  of  the  payment  of  all  such 
order  or  orders,  demand  or  demands. 

After  the  posting  or  publication  of  the  notice  herein  provided, 
when  any  order  or  orders,  demand  or  demands  drawn  against  any 
school  fund,  endorsed  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  again  presented 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  any  county,  or  city  and  county 
for   approval,    such   superintendent   of   schools   shall   compute    the    in- 
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terest  due  on  each  of  said  order  or  orders,  demand  or  demands, 
bearing  interest  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  shall  note 
the  amount  of  interest  on  the  order  or  demand  and  shall  enter  in 
the  records  of  his  office,  the  amount  of  interest  distinct  from  the 
principal;  and  shall  thereupon  draw  his  requisition  upon  the  county 
auditor  for  the  amount  of  said  order  or  orders,  demand  or  demands 
and  the  interest  computed  thereon,  in  the  manner  provided  by  section 
fifteen  hundred  and  forty-three  of  this  code  and  in  the  order  in  which 
said  order  or  orders,  demand  or  demands  were  registered  in  his 
office.  Said  interest  shall  be  paid  as  part  of  said  order  or  demand 
by  the  treasurer. 

Should  the  holders  of  such  endorsed  orders  or  demands  fail  to 
present  the  same  for  payment  within  sixty  (60)  days  from  the  date 
of  the  notice  herein  provided  for,  the  funds  set  aside  for  the  payment 
of  the  same  must  be,  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  treasurer, 
applied  to  the  payment  of  unpaid  orders  or  demands,  next  in  order 
of  endorsement  and,  if  no  other  endorsed  orders  or  demands  shall 
be  presented,  then  such  money  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
orders  or  demands  not  so  endorsed,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  law. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  shall  report  to  the  county  treasurer 
and  the  county  auditor,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  of  each 
month,  the  amount  of  money  computed  as  interest  under  this  section. 
Such  report  shall  show  each  district,  for  which  interest  has  been 
computed  on  endorsed  and  approved  orders  or  demands  and  the 
amount  thereof  for  each  district.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
shall  immediately  report,  in  writing,  to  the  clerk  or  secretary  of 
each  district  for  which  interest  has  been  computed,  as  aforesaid,  the 
amount  computed  for  the  district,  of  which  he  is  clerk  or  secretary. 

Approved  May  1,   1911.     In  effect  in  sixty  days. 

A.  B.  No.  1086,  by  Mr.  Crosby.  This  bill  amends  Sec.  1617  of 
the  Political  Code  in  three  places.  I  give  below  the  subdivisions  as 
amended. 

Section   1617,  Sud.  4,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Fourth.  To  rent,  furnish,  repair  and  insure  the  school  property 
of  their  respective  districts  such  insurance  to  be  written  in  any 
solvent  company  doing  business  in  this  state  or  in  any  mutual 
insurance  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state.  To  grant 
the  use  of  school  buildings  or  grounds  for  public,  literary,  scientific, 
recreational  or  educational  meetings,  or  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
of  general  or  public  interest,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
said  trustees  or  board  of  education  may  deem  proper;  provided, 
however,  that  said  use  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  use  of 
said  buildings  or  grounds  for  school  purposes  nor  interfere  with  the 
regular  conduct  of  school  work;  and  provided,  further,  that  no 
privilege  of  using  said  buildings  or  grounds,  shall  be  granted  for  a 
period  exceeding  one  year,  such  privilege  being  renewable  and 
revocable  in  the  discretion  of  said  trustees  or  boards  of  education. " 

Sec.  1617,  Sub.  7,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Seventh,  (a)  To  employ  a  principal  for  each  school  under  their 
control,  and  in  schools  employing  eight  teachers  or  more,  they  may 
employ  a  supervising  principal  for  one  or  more  schools  under  their 
control,  and  in  each  city  school  district  governed  by  a  city  board 
of  education  to  employ  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  and  when 
necessary  deputy  or  assistant  city  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
to  fix  and  order  paid  the  compensation  of  the  same  unless  the  same 
be  otherwise  prescribed  by;  provided,  that  any  supervising  principal, 
or  city  superintendent,  or  deputy,  or  assistant  city  superintendent, 
who  shall  be  employed  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  may  be  employed 
for  four  years. 

(b)     To  employ  the  teachers,  and  immediately     notify  the. county 
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superintendent  of  schools,  in  writing  of  such  of  employment,  naming 
the  grade  of  certificate  held  by  the  teacher  employed;  also  to 
employ  janitors  and  other  employees  of  the  school;  to  fix  and  order 
paid  their  compensations,  unless  the  same  be  otherwise  prescribed 
by  law;  provided,  that  no  board  of  trustees  shall  enter  into  any 
contract  with  such  employees  to  extend  beyond  the  close  of  the 
next  ensuing  school  year;  except  that  teachers  may  be  elected  on 
or  after  June  first  for  the  next  ensuing  school  year,  and  each  teacher 
so  elected  shall  be  deemed  re-elected  from  year  to  3rear  thereafter 
unless  the  governing  body  of  the  school  district  shall  on  or  before 
the  tenth  day  of  June  give  notice  in  writing  to  such  teacher  that 
his  services  will  not  be  required  for  the  ensuing  school  year. 

Such  notice  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  and  complete  when  delivered 
in  person  to  the  teacher  by  the  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  school  district,  or  deposited  in  the  United  States  mail 
with  postage  prepaid  addressed  to  such  teacher  at  his  last  known 
place  of  address;  and  provided,  further,  that  any  teacher  who  shall 
fail  to  signify  his  acceptance  within  twenty  days  after  such  election 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  declined  the  same;  and  provided,  further, 
that  any  board  of  trustees  or  city  board  of  education  may  pay  the 
teachers  employed  by  them  by  the  calendar  month  in  twelve  payments 
instead  of  by  the  school  month,  beginning  such  payments  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  calendar  month  following  the  opening  of  the 
current  school  year,  and  continuing  such  payments  in  like  manner 
from  month  to  month  until  the  teachers  have  been  paid  the  full 
amount  due  to  them. 

Sec.    1617,    Sub.    22,    amended    to    read   as    follows: 

Twenty-second.  To  let  all  contracts  involving  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  work  to  be  done  or  for  materials 
or  supplies  to  be  furnished,  except  musical  instruments,  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder  who  will  give  such  security  as  the  board 
may  require  or  else  to  reject  all  bids;  providing  that  continuing 
contracts  for  materials  and  supplies  may  be  made  with  an  accepted 
bidder  for  a  period  of  one  year;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  board 
may  repair  old  buildings  by  day's  labor.  For  the  purpose  of  securing 
bids  the  board  must  publish  a  notice  calling  for  bids,  stating  the  work 
to  be  done  or  materials  to  be  furnished,  and  the  time  when  the 
place  where  bids  will  be  opened,  at  least  once  a  week  for  two  weeks 
in  some  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  county,  or  if 
there  is  no  such  paper,  then  in  some  newspaper  circulated  in  such 
county. 

Approved  May  1,  1911.     In  effect  in  sixty  days. 

Senate  Bill  No.  6,  Senator  Curtin,  provides  for  transfer  of  thirteen 
dollars  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  elementary  schools 
from  the  state  general  fund  to  state  school  fund.  This  takes  the 
place  of  the  law  that  levied  a  tax  of  seven  dollars  per  census  child. 
In   effect  in    sixty  da}rs   from   May   1st. 

S.  B.  No.  16  by  Senator  Curtin.  This  transfers  from  the  state 
general  fund  to  the  state  high  school  fund  fifteen  dollars  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  high  schools.  This  takes  place 
of  law  which  levied  a  tax  to  support  high  schools. 

S.  B.  No.  982  by  Senator  Lewis.  Approved  April  11,  1911.  An 
act  to  amend  section  1613  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, fixing  the  term  of  office  of  school  trustees. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  1613  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of 
California  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1613.  The  term  of  office  of  school  trustees  is  three  years  from 
the  first  day  of  May  next  succeeding  their   election. 
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Sec.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Note:  This  bill  went  into  effect  on  April  11th.  School  trustees 
whose  terms  of  office  would  have  expired  July  1st,  will  go  out^  of 
office  on  May  first  and  those  trustees  who  were  elected  on  first 
Friday  in  April  to  take  office  on  July  first  will  take  office  on  May 
first  under  this  law.  This  law  does  not  apply  to  high  school  trustees. 
Section  1731  of  the  Political  Code  fixes  the  term  of  high  school 
trustees  from  July  first. 

EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE  IN  APRIL  PERIODICALS 

By  Katherine  M.  Hilton 

Andrews,   Education;   the  next  phase.     Educ.   31:512. 

Ariail,     Boy  and  the  streets.     Jol.  of  Ed.   73:399.     April   13. 

Bennetch,     Education   and  peace.     Jol.   of   Ed.   73:374.     April  6. 

Boring,     Sanitation — How   to   fight   malaria.      W.   Jol.    of   Ed.    16:162. 

Bowser,     State  poll  tax  low  of  California.     W.  Jol.  of  Ed.   16:175. 

Boyd,     School-made    books.      Sch.    Arts    Bk.      10:653. 

Bricker,     Agriculture    in    the   public   schools.      Educ.    R.    41:395. 

Burnam,     Early  gold  and   silver   mansucripts.      Class    Philol.   6:144. 

Bushnell,     Educational    efficiency.      Atlan.    107:498. 

Charles,     Agricultural    nature-study    as     exemplified     in     the    school 

garden.     Nat.-Study  R.  6:87. 
Chubb,     Festival    in    school    life.      Sch.    Art    Bk.    10:659. 
Cleaveland,   Sketching  from  living  models.     Sch.   Arts   Bk.   10:621. 
Cole,     Team    work    by    a    whole    high    school.      Jol.    of    Ed.    73:431. 

April   20. 
Conference  on  moral  phases  of  public  education.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:440. 

April  20. 
Crawshaw,     Relation    between    and    the    contest    in    manual    training 

and  engineering  shop  courses.  II.  Man.  Tr.  M.  12:379. 
Cushing,     Regeneration   of  the   small   college.      Ind.   70:767.   April    13. 
Cutting,     Teaching     of      German      literature      in      high      schools     and 

academies.   Sch.   R.    19:217. 
Day,     New  courses   of   study  in   Yale   college.    Educ.    R.   41:371. 
Dunn,     Historical  novel  in   the   classroom.   Class.  J.   6:296.  i 

Dykema,     More  life  in  the  open.  Sch.  R.   19:266. 
Educational   work    of   the    California   fish   and   game    commission.   W. 

Jol.   of   Ed.    16:178. 
Eggers,     Pictorial    stenciling.    Sch.    Arts    Bk.    10:629. 
Eggers   and    McMurray,     Book   binding   in    the    school.    Man.    Tr.    M. 

12:356. 
Eliot,     Vocational   training.   Sch.   Arts   Bk.    10:677. 
Farnum,     My   work   book — Nature    study.      Sch.    Arts    Bk.    10:645. 
Felter,  Size  of  classes.     Educ.  R.  41:418. 
(jrauss,     College    students'    view    of    educational    methods.     Educ.    R. 

41:404. 
Garritt,     Furniture   constructed  of  boards.   Sch.   Arts   Bk.   10:713. 
Giles,     Prologue  to   Chaucer's   Canterbury  Tales.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:349. 

379,  411.     Mar.  30,  April  6,  13. 
Greenwood,     Medical    examination    of    children.    Jol.    of    Ed.    73:426, 

April  20. 
Haney,     Nature-study   and   vocational    training.    Nat.   Study    R.   6:105. 
Harding,     Secondary    school    curriculum.    Educ.    31:499. 
Hopkins,     Architectural    drafting    in     the     Maryland     Institute.     Man. 

Tr.      M.    12:326. 
Johnston,     Cultural  element  and  economy  of  time  in  education.   Educ. 

R.   41:416. 
Jones,     School   gardening.     Jol.   of   Ed.   73:377.     April   6. 
Kerschensteiner,     Organization    of    the    continuation    school    m    Mun- 
ich.    Sch.   R.   19:225. 
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Langdon,     Pageant   of   the    perfect    city.      Playground   5:2. 

Larsson,     To   what   extent   should   vocational   training   be   recognized 

in  our  elementary  schools?     Educ.  31:527. 
Learned,     Year  in   a  Prussian  gymnasium.     Educ.   R.  41:345. 
Lindsay,     School    gardens    in    Elizabeth     City    county.       Nat.    Study 

R.  6:92. 
McGlauflin,     Vocational    training    for    girls.      Educ.    31:523. 
Mills,     Agriculture  in   rural   schools.     Jol.   of   Ed.   73:427.     April  20. 
Morgan,     Conditional    promotions    in     the     university     high    school. 

Cch.   R.    19:238. 
Muzzey,     Campaign    for   lay   education.      Sch.    R.    19:248. 
Our  laws  make  a  crime  of  the  play  of  children.     Jol.   of  Ed.  73:400. 

April  13. 
Pairpont,     Card-board    covering.      Jol.    of    Ed.    73:404.      April    13. 
Payne,     Metalwork    with    inexpensive    equipment    for    the    grammar 

and  high  schools.     VI.     Man.   Tr.    M.    12:372. 
Plans  for  the  Froebel  pilgrimage.     Kind,  Pri.  M.  23:232. 
Reigart,     Vocational    training     for     bovs     in     Leeds.       Man.     Tr.    M. 

12,346. 
Roberts,     University   of   Michigan.     Jol.   of   Ed.   73:428.  April   20. 
Sabin,     Four-room    school    house.      Jol.    of    Ed.    73:383.      April    6. 
Science — Adolescent    period    (Rep.    of    Com.    of    seven).    El.    Sch.    T. 

11:427. 
Science — Course    of    study    for    kindergarten    and    primary.      Rep.    of 

Com.  of  seven).  El.  Sch.  T.  11:400. 
Science  in  the  school.   (Rep.  of  Com.  of  seven).  El.  Sch.  T.   11:394 
Science — Intermediate    period.    (Rept.    Com.    of    seven).    El.    Sch.    T. 

11:412. 
Scott,     Antiquity   of  the   Iliad   and    Odyssey.      Class.    Philol.   6:156. 
Shallier,     Waste   in    English    grammar.      Educ.    31:536. 
Showerman,     Horace,  the  philosopher  of  life.     Class.  J.  6:275. 
Slossom,   Grading  professors.     Ind.   70:836.     April   20. 
Snyder,     Symposium  on  peace.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:373.     April  6. 
Stearns,     College    and    the    rural    districts.      Educ.    31:529. 
Stewart,     Exercise  for  Memorial  day.     Jol.  of  Ed.  73:435.     April  20. 
Stewart,     Exercise    for    Peace    day.      Jol.    of   Ed.    73:401.      April    13. 
Stratton,     Educational    modeling.      Sch.    Arts    Bk.    10:640. 
Stubbs,     French  literary  anniversaries   of   1911.     Educ.  31:519. 
Taylor,     Moral    training   of   private-school   boys.      Educ.    31:541. 
University  administration  in   the  United  States.     Educ.   R.  41:325. 
Upton,     Collegiate    schools   for   training   teachers.      Educ.    R.   41:382. 
Van   Dusen,     Cooperative  plan  for  woodwork  in   rural  schools.   Man. 

Tr.   M.   12:315. 
Winship,     Iron    range   of   Michigan.     Jol.    of    Ed.    73:369.      April   6. 
Winship,     San   Francisco   schools.     Jol.   of   Ed.  73:395.     April   13. 
Winter,     Why  have  playgrounds?     Jol  of  Ed.   73:426.     April  20. 
Yunker,     School    gardens   in    Louisville,    Ky.      Nat.    Study    R.    6:95. 

Additional  References  to   March  Periodicals 

Boston's   Sabbatical   year.     Jol.   of   Ed.   73:351.      Mar.   30. 
Burnham,     Arithmetic  and   school  hygiene.     Ped.   Sem.    18:54. 
Hig  school  barrier  removed.     Jol.   of   Ed.   73:345.     Mar.  30. 
Koopman,     Basic  educational  delusion.     Ped.  Sem.  18:44. 
Nearing,     The  goal  of  education.     Jol.   of  Ed.  73:340.     Mar.  30. 
Ogden,     Knowing    and    expressing.      Ped.    Sem.    18:47. 
Radosavljevich,   What   is    education?     Ped.    Sem.    18:31. 
Roosevelt,     Noteworthv    project    in    higher    education.      Jol.    of    Ed. 

73:341.     Mar.  30.' 
West,     Humanizing   of  learning.     Jol.   of   Ed.    73:339.     Mar.   30. 
Williams,     Intellectual    precocity — comparison    between    John    Stuart 

Mill  and  son  of  Dr.  Sidis.     Ped.  Sem.  18:85. 
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Editorial 


The  June  issue  of  this  Journal  will  contain  Harr  Wagner's 
farewell  letter  to  the  School  Trustees  of  California.  The 
Western  Journal  of  Education  will  be  issued  July  1st  in  a 
new  dress  and  will  contain  some  live  wire  unofficial  comments 
on  educational  men  and  measures. 

;£  ^  % 

Superintendent  Hugh  J.  Baldwin  of  San  Diego  has  in- 
augurated ten  out-door  schools.  Second-hand  material  is 
seldom  desirable.  To  breathe  air  after  it  has  been  breathed 
and  breathed  again  is  not  sanitary,  although  quite  custom- 
ary. We  have  individual  drinking  cups ;  now  let  us  have  air 
that  has  not  been  affiliated.  Superintendent  Baldwin  has  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  start  open-air  schools  in  the  balmy 
climate  of  San  Diego.  The  schools  of  San  Diego  will  attract 
thousands  of  parents  who  feel  that  open  air  is  necessary  for 
the  life,  health  and  happiness  of  their  children. 

*     *     * 

The  Sierra  News  Criticises  Roosevelt 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  their  Delphian  Oracle,  the  modern 
billikins  have  their  A.  Mutt,  and  the  affiliated  Council  of 
Education  has  its  Armstrong.  The  three,  like  the  poet,  the. 
lover  and  the  lunatic,  as  Shakespeare  puts  it,  are  all  tarred 
with  the  same  stick.  In  this  case,  however,  Editor  Arm- 
strong, or  possibly,  advisory  editor  Dr.  Alexis  F.  Lange,  got 
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all  the  tar  The  Delphian  Oracle  of  the  Sierra  News  writes 
in  reference  to  ex-President  Roosevelt's  addresses  at  the  Greek 
Theater,  on  page  49,  April  issue,  as  follows:  "The  Colonel 
has  been  well  called  'The  Apostle  of  the  Obvious.'  The  au- 
ditors who  were  expecting-  something  new  or  startling  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  Colonel  was  prosy  and  pro- 
found." This  is  criticism.  How  the  editor  ever  hustled  up 
courage  in  the  name  of  the  ten  thousand  affiliated  teachers,  to 
call  Roosevelt  "prosy  and  profound"  is  beyond  solution.  Did 
Dr.  Lange  advise  such  a  blank,  blank  statement?  Did  Morris 
Daily  in  the  interest  of  his  corporate  friends  advise  such  lum- 
inous criticism  of  Roosevelt,  the  enemy  of  corporate  dis- 
honesty? Perhaps  Editor  Armstrong  desired  to  show  Presi- 
dent Wheeler  he  was  a  big  editor,  and  could  therefor 
humilate  the  University.  Governor  Johnson  and  those  who 
believe  in  civic  righteousness,  by  calling  the  guest  of  the 
University  "prosy  and  profound."  The  Sierra  News  has 
the  .distinction  of  being  the  only  educational  journal  in 
the  world  to  call  Roosevelt  "Prosy."  It  is  the  only  journal 
of  its  kind  whose  editor  has  shown  that  he  is  an  oracle  of  the 
A.  A^utt  class. 

>|c  ^  >|: 

A  Speller 

We  are  personally  interested  in  spellers.  We  are  frank 
enough  to  admit  it.  Miss  Alice  R.  Power,  a  teacher  in  the 
Edison  School  and  associate  editor  of  the  Journal,  has  written 
a  practical  Speller.  It  had  sufficient  merit  to  be  published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  The  book  is  in  use 
in  Philadelphia,  in  many  districts  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  in  Maryland,  and  as  a  desk  book  in  many 
of  the  schools  in  California.  We  hope  the  State  Board  of 
Education  will  adopt  Miss  Power's  Graded  Speller.  We  have 
three  good  reasons  for  its  adoption.  The  first  is  on  account 
of  the  merit  of  the  book ;  the  second  is  on  account  of  the 
demerit  of  the  Chancellor  book,  its  strongest  competitor; 
the  third  is  because  the  author  is  a  teacher  in  California  and 
is  deserving  both  of  the  personal  honor  and  financial  reward 
that  would  follow  its  adoption.  Miss  Power  reserved  in  her 
contract  with  her  publishers  the  right  of  ownership  of  the 
plates  in  case  of  adoption  in  California.  However,  we  feel 
that  the  merit  of  the  book  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  adop- 
tion, and  we  mention  the  personal  interest  only  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  the  Graded  Speller. 
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Winship's  Visit 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  printed  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  schools 
of  San  Francisco  in  the  issue  of  April  13th  of  "he  Journal  of 
Education.  Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  Miss  Ratherine  Ball, 
Miss  Kelly,  Miss  Alexander  and  Miss  Tarpey  were  given 
special  .  mention,  and  he  wrote  as  follows  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School:  "The  Horace  Mann  Grammar  School,  un- 
der the  management  of  Richard  D.  Faulkner,  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  men  in  the  force,  was  highly  in- 
teresting. This  school  graduates  more  pupils  annually 
than  any  other  school  in  the  city.  Mr.  Faulkner  is  a 
decidedly  virile  man,  professionally  and  personally,  and  the 
children  catch  his  spirit,  as  does  the  visitor.  There  is  some- 
thing invigorating  and  inspiring  in  the  very  atmosphere  of 
such  a  school.  I  never  felt  the  contagion  of  enthusiasm  more 
than  in  a  talk  to  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  boys  and 
girls  who  are  to  graduate  this  year,  upon  "Horace  Mann," 
for  whom  the  school  is  named.  It  was  an  inspiration  to 
stand  before  them. 

5fc  ^  ^ 

School  Laws 

Radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the  school  laws.  Ten- 
ure of  position,  change  in  method  of  apportionment  of  school 
money,  relax  of  stringent  vaccination  laws,  military  training, 
interest  on  school  warrants,  trustees'  meetings,  local  in- 
stitute law,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  important  subjects.  The 
Teachers'  Pension  bill  and  the  Industrial  Education  Measure 
were  not  signed  by  the  Governor. 

^  ^c  i{£ 

The  National  Educational  Association 

San  Francisco,  July  8th-14th,  1911.  Ella  Flagg  Young, 
President ;  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Wis.,  Secretary. 

The  local  committees  are  busy  making  arrangements  to 
entertain  the  N.  E.  A.  The  general  program  has  been  issued, 
and  50,000  visitors  are  expected.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gram of  the  General  Sessions: 

Monday  Afternoon,  July  -10th,  3:30  o'clock 

This  Session  will  be  held  in  the  Greek  Theater  of  the  University 
of  California  in  Berkeley. 

Presiding — William  B.  Pringle,  Chairman  of  California  Organiza- 
tion for  the  San  Francisco  Convention  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

Music. 
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Invocation. 

Addresses  of  Welcome — Honorable  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Governor 
of  California;  Honorable  P.  H.  McCarthy,  Mayor  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco;  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Introduction  of  Ella  Flagg  Young,  President  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Response  to  Addresses  of  Welcome — Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
United  States   Commissioner  of   Education,  Washington,   D.   C. 

The  Relation  of  Education  of  Temperance — David  Starr  Jordan, 
President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford  University, 
California. 

The  Cause  of  Education — Helen  Marsh  Wixson,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,   Denver,   Colo. 

Tuesday  Evening,  July  11,  8  o'clock 

All  evening  sessions  will  be  held  in   Pavilon   Rink  Auditorium. 

Music. 

President's  Address — Ella  Flagg  Young,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Chicago,  111.,  President  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Reorganization  of  American  Education — James  H.  Baker,  Presi- 
dent,  University  of   Colorado,   Boulder,   Colo. 

Wednesday  Evening,  July   12,  8  o'clock 

Music. 

The  Development  of  Personality  Through  Education — Margaret 
E.  Schallenberger,  Principal  of  Training  Department,  State  Normal 
School,  San  Jose,  California. 

Education  and  Moral  Strength — Robert  J.  Aley,  President,  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine. 

The  Life  of  the  Teacher — Grace  C.  Strachan,  District  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  City  of  New  York. 

Thursday  Evening,  July   13,  8  o'clock 

Music. 

Can  We  Shorten  the  Term  of  Years  Without  Decreasing  the 
Efficiency  of  Education  in  American  Schools — Samuel  Avery,  Chan- 
cellor,  University  of   Nebraska,    Lincoln,    Nebraska. 

The  Different  Problems  of  Education  in  the  South — Robert  Lee 
Jones,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Nashville,  TenU. 

Present  Problems  in  English  Education — Kate  Stevens,  North 
Islington    Central   School,  Tollington   Park,   London,   England. 

Friday   Evening,   July   14,   8   o'clock 

Music. 

Peace  in  the  School — Katherine  Devereux  Blake,  Principal,  Public 
Schools,  City  of  New  York. 

Progress  in  Public  Education — Francis  G.  Blair,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  111. 
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Meetings. 


The  California  Teachers'  Association, 
Agnes  Howe,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Pres. ; 
W.    H.    Hanlon,    Martinez,    Cal.,    Secty. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, E.  W.  Lindsay,  President, 
Fresno;  Margaret  Hanson,  Secretary, 
Visalia. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, Lulu  White,  President,  Red- 
ding, Cal. ;  Delia  D.  Fish,  Secretary, 
Red  Bluff. 


Southern  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, J.  H.  Francis,  President,  Los 
Angeles ;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  C. 
L.  McLane,  Fresno,  Pres. ;  E.  L. 
Armstrong,    Oakland,    Cal.,    Secretary. 

National  Educational  Assn.,  Ella 
F.  Young,  Chicago,  111.,  President ; 
Irwin  Shepherd.  Secretary,  Winona. 
Minn.      1911     meeting     San     Francisco. 


Write  to  the  California  State  Library  for  information  about  the 
County  Free  Library  movement. 

*  *     * 

The  new  Fresno  State  Normal  School  will  elect  a  new  president 
before  October  1st.  This  will  give  us  a  State  Board  of  Education 
of   eleven   members. 

*  *     * 

M.  S.  Cross,  the  well  known  educator,  principal  of  the  Esparto 
High  School,  was  buried  from  the  United  Brethren  Church,  Esparto, 
April  22d.  Mr.  Cross  was  a  fine  type  of  schoolmaster  and  citizen, 
and    his    death    was    a    severe    loss    to    the    teaching   profession. 

*  *     * 

Thomas  C.  Russell  of  1728  Nineteenth  avenue,  San  Francisco,  the 
expert  proof  reader  and  publisher,  has  just  issued  a  most  attractive 
panorama  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  showing  the  city  as  it  was 
over  twenty  years  ago.  The  panorama  is  unique  and  possesses 
historical  value.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  souvenirs  of  our 
city.  Price  50  cents.  Copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  T.  C.  Rus- 
sell, 1728  Nineteenth  avenue.  Sari  Francisco,  or  at  the  book  stores. 

*  *     * 

The  Kate  Kennedy  School  Women's  Club  of  San  Francisco  will 
hold  its  regular  meeting  at  a  luncheon  to  be  given  at  Tait-Zinkand's, 
Saturday,  May  20th.  Talks  on  the  proposed  Fourth  Amendment  will 
be   given    by   a    number   of   prominent   speakers. 


The  Association  of  Teachers'  Councils  of  San  Francisco  will  hold 
open  house  during  the  N.  E.  A.  week  at  Golden  Gate  Commandery 
Hall. 

A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia'/  is  the  most  popular  song  for 
California  schools  yet  published.  It  has  been  recommended  by  many 
of  our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10  cents.  Address  Mrs. 
Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healdsburg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.. 
770-776  Mission  street,  San  Francisco. 
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TEHAMA  COUNTY 

Corning  High  School  district  voted  on  bonds  for  a  new  school 
on  the  seventh,  but  they  were  defeated,  largely  by  the  vote  of  three 
communities.  Corning  certainly  needs  a  good  building,  and  will  no 
doubt  get  one  in  the  near  future.  Another  election  may  be  called 
soon. 

The  Red  Bluff  High  School  is  to  have  a  concert  by  the  Lincoln 
High  band  some  time  in  the  near  future.  This  band  is  a  feature 
worthy  of  emulation.  It  gives  play  to  the  active  forces  within,  is 
good  educational  work,  and  is  not  confined  to  those  already  physically 
strong,  as  athletics. 

The  County  Board  of  Education,  through  a  resolution  by  J.  D. 
Sweeney,  will  try  an  experiment  which  is  practically  along  the  lines 
of  honorable  graduation  from  the  grades.  In  district  schools  within 
one  of  the  two  high  school  districts  all  pupils  who  are  commended 
to  the  Board  by  the  teacher,  the  County  Superintendent,  and  the 
high  school  principal,  will  be  given  a  diploma  without  further  exam- 
ination by  the  Board,  provided  the  teacher  has  had  charge  of  the 
school  two  years.  The  number  that  will  come  under  this  rule  is 
quite  large  as  both  Red  Bluff  and  Corning  city  schools  will  take 
advantage  of  the  provision.  Outside  these  there  will  not  be  many, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  teachers  may  be  retained  so  that  soon  all  schools 
may  be  under  the  rule.  It  is  thought  that  this  will  be  an  incentive 
to  better  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Chas.  Miles  was  re-elected  High  School  Trustee  of  the  Red  Bluff 
School  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Miles  has  been  a  trustee  as  long 
as  the  school  has  been  in  existence,  and  it  owes  much  of  its  stability 
to  his  guiding  hand.     He  is  in  many  respects  a  model  trustee. 

Many  men  who  were  formerly  county  teachers,  and  who  should 
still  be  in  the  work  for  the  good  of  all,  if  the  school  work  was  con- 
ducted like  other  business,  are  prominent  county  citizens.  L.  W. 
Warmoth  is  the  leading  merchant  of  Paskenta;  E.  B.  Warmoth  has 
been  deputy  sheriff  for  eight  years  and  is  good  for  at  least  four 
more;  H.  C.  Swain,  who  was  county  treasurer  for  years,  is  in  the 
insurance  business  in  Red  Bluff;  H.  S.  Gans  is  a  prominent  attorney; 
E.  L.  Cullen  is  assistant  county  treasurer  which  place  he  has  filled  for 
eight  years  and  over;  J.  M.  Osborn  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  Diamond  Match  Company  at  Chico;  J.  M.  Stark  is 
in   the  U.  S.  Forest  Service;  and  we  might  name  a  host  of  others. 

H=        *        * 

The  Girls'  High  School  Alumnae  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  April  29,  1911.  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald  presided  as 
toastmaster  with  tact  and  dignity.  Colonel  James  Power  gave  a 
forceful  and  interesting  address  on  "Our  Boys."  Hiram  G.  Vaughan, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  presented  to  each  one  present 
as  a  souvenir  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  new  Girls'  High  School. 
Among  others  who  spoke  were  Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith,  Superintendent 
Roncovieri,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Hayden,  Mrs.  Julius  Kahn  and  Mrs.(  A. 
P.   Black. 
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MARIPOSA    COUNTY    INSTITUTE 

The  Mariposa  County  Institute  was  called  to  order  in  Odd  Fel- 
lows Hall,  Mariposa,  by  Miss  Julia  L.  Jones  on  April  25th  to  con- 
tinue three  days.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  teachers  who 
were  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  all  of  the  teachers  were  present 
and  most  of  them  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  Miss 
Jones  had  secured  the  services  of  Miss  Tartley  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  music  work  in  the  Berkeley  Schools,  Mr.  W.  G.  Hartranft,  form- 
erly Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  Job  Wood 
Jr.  of  Sacramento  as  instructors.  The  hall  is  especially  suited  to  the 
work  for  which  it  had  been  selected  in  that  it  was  not  too  large  and 
at  the  same  time  it  was  seated  to  give  one  the  feeling  that  a  meet- 
ing was  being  held  in  some  one's  parlor.  The  formality  of  the 
average  Institute  was  absent  and  good  fellowship  was  everywhere 
apparent.  Much  interest  was  shown  by  the  townspeople  in  the  ses- 
sions and  in  contributing  to  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the 
teachers. 

Miss  Jones  has  been  County  Superintendent  for  four  terms  and 
is  now  serving  her  fifth  term.  Her  enthusiasm  and  good  common 
sense  has  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  schools  of  Mariposa 
County  and  towards  the  encouragement  of  the  young  people  to 
secure  an  education.  Her  influence  as  teacher  and  Superintendent 
has  been  felt  and  will  continue  to  be  felt  in  that  part  of  the  State 
for  many  years   to   come. 

The  teachers  were  very  attentive  and  at  the  close  of  the  session 
wished   to   continue   for  at   least  another   day. 

*     *     * 
An  Appreciation  of  Major  O.  E.  Graves 

With  the  resignation  of  O.  E.  Graves  as  principal  of  the  Orland 
High  School,  the  service  has  lost  a  prince  among  teachers.  The 
writer  cannot  refrain  from  speaking  this  word  of  appreciation  of  the 
work    of   this    Collosus    among   men    of    his    calling. 

With  much  against  his  progress  he  forged  to  the  front  and  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  over  has  been  a  most  conspicuous  figure 
in  education  in  the  north  end  of  the  State. 

A  mere  lad,  he  left  off  school  way  back  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  and  buckled  on  the  sword  to  fight  for  the  flag.  Along  the 
James  and  the  Rappahannock  he  trudged  long  weary  days,  sleeping 
wherever  night  would  overtake,  thus  contracting  physical  ailments 
that  hampered  his  after  life.  After  the  war  was  over  (and  let  it  be 
said  that  for  years  he  patriotically  refused  a  pension  though  entitled 
to  same)  he  completed  his  education  and  began  to  teach.  Fortune 
shortly  lead  him  to  California  and  Sutter  County  had  the  fortune  of 
being  his  first  location.  After  a  few  years  he  was  called  to  take 
the  principalship  of  the  Red  Bluff  Schools  which  place  he  filled  until 
he  was  chosen  County  Superintendent.  That  was  before  the  day  of 
high  school  or  normal  in  this  end  of  the  State,  and  Professor,  as  he 
was    generally    called,    and    well    so,    carried    on    regular    high    school 
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work  for  scores'  of  lads  and  lassies.  During  this  long  time  he  was 
on  the  County  Board  of  Education,  where  the  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  a  fellow  member  for  many  years.  So  much  of  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  county  is  due  to  his  hard  work. 

When  the  T.  A.  N.  C.  was  organized  he  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber, being  the  first  treasurer,  and  later  was  president.  Owing  to  his 
health  he  has  not  taken  very  active  part  in  recent  years. 

For  four  years  he  was'  Co'unty  Superintendent,  giving  the  schools 
a  great  impetus  and  being  looked  upon  by  every  teacher  as  a  leader 
and  a  real  adviser.  The  fortunes  of  politics  robbed  the  county  of  his 
excellent  services  longer,  and  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  high  school  at  Red  Bluff  which  school  was  then  about  to  go 
under.  His  masterly  skill  as  an  organizer  and  administrator  soon 
placed  the  school  upon  a  firm  foundation  and  he  ruled  over  it  for 
some  years,  in  fact  until  friction  came  from  sources  in  authority  be- 
cause O.  E.  Graves  did  what  he  considered  right,  when  he  resigned 
and  not  long  after  was  asked  to  start  the  Corning  High  School. 
This  he  did,  making  the  school  a  success  from  the  start.  Here  again, 
after  he  had  placed  the  school  upon  a  firm  foundation  he  felt  con- 
strained to  leave  because  there  were  those  who  opposed  his  policy. 
We  next  find  him  at  the  head  of  the  Orland  High  School  which 
position  he  has  recently  vacated,  this  time  on  account  of  the  poor 
condition  of  health. 

While  in  Red  Bluff  he  was  for  a  time  captain  of  the  national 
guards,  and  was  promoted  to  major.  With  ex-State  Superintendent 
S.  T.   Black,  he  was  one  of  the  two  teaching  majors. 

O.  E.  Graves  has  served  his  country  well,  and  well  does  he  de- 
serve at  the  hands  of  the  people.  As  a  teacher  has  had  few  equals, 
beloved  by  pupils,  respected  by  citizens,  honored  by  fellow-teachers, 
he  has  few  peers.  During  the  many  years  service  in  high  schools 
he  kept  abreast  of  the  times  by  attending  the  summer  sessions  of  the 
State   University  taking  special  work  along  his  lines. 

May  his  remaining  years  be  full  of  pleasure  and  happy  reminis- 
cences, and  may  they  be  long  in  the  land.  Personally,  he  has  been 
held  as  one  of  the  closest  friends,  though  several  years  older  than 
the  writer,  who  has  been  glad  to  look  to  him  as  a  father  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  —J.   D.   Sweeney. 


A 
PLACING 
AGENCY 

FOR 
TEACHERS 


Our  "placing  service"  is  unique  in  the  educational  field.  We  do 
not  send  you  printed  notification  blanks  telling  you  to  "go  after" 
vacancies,  or  rumored  vacancies.  We  write  up  and  send  the 
employer  a  special  bound  report  upon  your  qualifications,  showing 
preparation,  personality,  credentials  and  experience.  This  costs 
us  money,  but  it  places  you  in  the  position  you  desire. 

BUSINESS    MEN'S    CLEARING    HOUSE, 
Chamber    of    Commerce    Building,    Denver,    Colo. 

Kindly  send  me  your  booklet,  "A  Placing  Agency  for  Teachers; 
the  Way  it  Works." 

Name 


Address.  . . 


FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


TEACHERS   Desiring  Better  Positions  should  register 
in  the  Fisk  Teachers'  Agency.     Honest,  Reliable  Efficient. 

California  Offices 
2142  SHATTUCK  AVE.,  BERKELEY;  238  DOUGLAS  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES 

OTHER  OFFICES 
Boston,  Mass.       2A  Park  St.  Chicago,    111.,   203    Michigan    Ave. 

New   York,   N.    Y.,    156   Fifth  Ave.  Denver,    Colo.,    405    Cooper    Bldg. 

Washington,  D.  C,  1505  Penn.  Ave.  Portland,  Ore.,  612  Swetland  Bldg. 

About  4800   Positions   Filled  on   Pacific   Coast 

"The    Fisk    Teachers'    Agencies   have   had    a   wonderful    record    and    their    managers    are    men 
of   integrity   and    ability." — Westen    Journal    of    Education. 


ENGLISH   GRAMMAR 

By  Parallelism  and  Comparison 

is  -going  steadily  to  teachers  all  over  the 
country  who  are  using  it  with  surprising 
success.  It  is  the  only  complete  grammar 
arranged  on  the  basis  of  scientific  proof  by 
parallelism  and  comparison  published.  This 
method  corrects  some  very  plain  and  popular 
errors  in  teaching.  Prove  your  problems  in 
grammar  as  readily  as  you  prove  your 
problems  in  arithmetic.  Any  one  can  under- 
stand grammar  perfectly  in  a  very  short  time 
by  continually  proving  his  decision  to  be  a 
correct  one.  You  cannot  well  afford  to  be 
without  this  grammar.  It  encourages,  stim- 
ulates, delights.  Your  satisfaction  is  guar- 
anteed,  and    75    cents   brings   it   to    you, 

H.  H.  HENDERSON,  Publisher 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

From  Western  China  to 
the  Golden  Gate 

The    Experiences   of    a    U.    C.    Graduate   in 
the    Orient 

By  Roger  Sprague 
More  and  more  frequently  are  American 
university  graduates  being  called  to  China  to 
teach  in  the  government  or  mission  schools. 
This  little  book  gives  us  the  experiences  of 
such  a  man.  It  takes  us  into  the  most  remote 
of  China's  18  provinces,  and  presents  a  vivid 
picture    of    things    as    they    are. 

Bound   in   Cloth,    128   Pages,    30   Illustrations 

For  sale  by 

THE  GLESSNER-MORSE   CO., 

2163    Shattuck   Ave.,    Berkeley,    Cal. 

Price,    Postpaid,   85    cents 
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Sfnd  lor  FBEE   BOOKLET.    Telli  How. 

United  Press  College  of  Authorship 

boston.  Chicago.  San  Francisco.  Adiws Euhn Ofitr 


Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 


S6S  Market  St. 
San  Francisco 


252  So.  Spring  St. 
Los  Angeles 
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"«E.I>IVx  T  tent  teachers  in  demand.    2800  teachers  placed.    For  Year  Book,  Certifi- 

cation Circular  and  Application  form  write  B.  W.  Brlntnall,  Manager,  535  New  York  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

1 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give  some  account  of  what 
he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of 
California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings  on  the  road. 
It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and  so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be 
subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a 
free  and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school  people  of  the  State 
and  the  central  school  office.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be 
printed,    too,    provided    that    it    be    brief    and    interesting.) 

Institute  in  the  Northwest 

Superintendent  L.  W.  Babcock  called  his  institute  this 
year  at  Ukiah,  the  county  seat.  It  was  a  vigorous,  helpful 
and  interesting  session.  It  would  take  many  pages  to  give 
any  real  account  of  it.  I  can  only -touch  two  or  three  of  the 
high  lights,  or  at  least  what  seemed  to  me  the  high  lights. 

The  high  school  teachers  had  a  daily  session  by  themselves 
in  the  rooms  of  the  County  Board  of  Education;  they  worked 
over  the  high  school  course  of  study  and  recommended  stand- 
ard courses  for  the  whole  county ;  they  were  addressed  by 
some  of  the  instructors,  and  seemed  to  have  a  lively  time. 
Tis  a  wise  thing  to  have  a  section  for  the  high  school  and 
higher  grammar  grades  wherever  possible.  It  is  a  safety  valve. 
"Johnny,  what  is  a  safety  valve?"  "A  safety  valve  is  a  con- 
trivance that  allows  steam  to  blow  off  harmlessly  when  the 
pressure  becomes  too  great."    "Right." 
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The  Superintendent 

I  observed  that  Mr.  Babcock,  although  he  lives  in  the  town, 
went  around  to  the  hotels  frequently  where  the  teachers  were 
stopping,  to  see  how  they  were  getting  along.  He  went  into 
the  dining  rooms  and  passed  about  from  table  to  table,  to 
promote  the  public  welfare.  He  took  fifty  pounds  of  sugar 
to  the  institute  hall  and  mixed  incredible  quantities  of  lemon- 
ade and  fruit  punch  with  his  own  fair  hands.  Every  day 
everybody  could  have  refreshing  drinks  at  the  intermissions. 
He  passed  around  from  section  to  section,  entering  into  the 
discussions  and  joining  everything  in  cheerful  and  genial  spirit. 
Sometimes  I  see  superintendents  start  the  institute  off  in  the 
morning  and  then  go  to  the  office  or  go  downtown  as  if  the 
subsequent  proceedings  interested  no  more.  Bad  business, 
though — a  dash  of  cold  water  over  all  the  company. 


Exhibits  and  Speeches 

The  great  feature  of  the  session  was  the  exhibits  of  school 
work,  which  filled  a  whole  church.  They  were  from  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  county  and  represented  every  phase 
of  school  activity,  from  kindergarten  mat-weaving  up  to  the 
most  technical  of  mechanical  drawing,  and  including  a  won- 
derful variety  of  industrial  work.  The  superintendent  is  very 
sure  that  this  yearly  exhibit  has  a  most  stimulating  and  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  county,  acting  as  a  spur  and  an  incentive 
to  the  originality  and  the  enterprise  of  the  teachers  and  the 
schools,  unifying  and  increasing  the  work  accomplished. 

Besides  the  exhibits,  there  were  plenty  of  other  things  go- 
ing on.  There  were  lectures  from  Dr.  Boone,  Grace  Gray, 
Mrs.  James,  J.  A.  Williamson,  Loyal  Wirt,  Herbert  L.  Cog- 
gins,  Leroy  Armstrong,  Senator  Sanford,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Ward 
and  others. 


Two  Special  Features 

The  talk  on  teaching  agriculture  by  J.  A.  Williamson, 
principal  of  the  Sebastapol  High  School  in  the  adjacent  county 
of  Sonoma,  was  a  noteworthy  exercise.  It  detailed  his  own 
experience  in  introducing  agriculture  and  gave  his  conception 
of  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  whole  thing  in  a  most  interesting 
and  taking  way.  It  would  be  a  valuable  thing  to  repeat  be- 
fore any  school,  institute  or  other  educational  gathering.  ' 
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Another  thing  that  interested  me  was  the  naive  effort 
made  by  the  chairman  one  day  to  get  the  ladies  to  remove 
their  hats.  W.  H.  Tyson,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  county, 
was  presiding.  He  is  a  young  man,  of  a  somewhat  innocent 
and  wide-eyed  expression.  After  calling  to  order,  he  looked 
about  in  a  rather  ingenuous  and  embarrassed  manner.  At 
last  he  frankly  took  the  audience  into  his  confidence. 

"I  have  been  asked,"  he  very  modestly  remarked,  "to  re- 
quest the  ladies  to  remove  their — er — hats.  I  cannot  bear  to 
do  so,  however,  as  it  might  offend  some  of  you.  I  shall  not 
do  it.    The  first  number  on  the  program  is  etc.,  etc." 

An  astonished  smile  went  about  the  room  and  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  headgear  slid  from  heads  to  laps. 


Another  Letter 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  "little  talks"  in  School  Journal  are 
interesting  to  a  mother  tied  on  a  ranch.  When  one  dwells  in 
the  big  silence  it  is  good  to  hear  news  from  the  traveler,  who 
uses  his  eyes. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  what  you  write  on  "Local 
Institutes"  and  "Teaching  Agriculture." 

How  exceedingly  well  you  picture  the  audience  at  county 
institute.  'Twill  always  be  thus  if  superintendents  continue 
to  shoulder  all  responsibility  for  one  cut  and  dried  meeting 
each  year.  They  must  know  how  little  most  teachers  get 
from  watching  mouths  work. 

For  ten  years  I  worked  with  from  twelve  to  twenty  country 
and  village  teachers  in  local  institutes.  We  were  responsible 
for  the  success  of  our  monthly  meetings  and  learned  the  value 
of  mutual  helpfulness ;  thus  growing  in  grace. 

I  do  think  our  county  with  its  progressive  schools  could 
start  the  plan  of  holding  Saturday  meetings  for  teachers, 
trustees  and  patrons.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  night  meetings 
for  thrashing  out  troubles,  but  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings 
there  could  be  lectures,  fairs,  socials  or  moving  pictures,  with 
"the  dance  for  merry  children.'" 

It's  so  easy  to  know  how  the  other  fellow  ought  to  do  that 
I  have  it  all  planned  how  I,  as  superintendent  would  have 
teachers  sharing  my  troubles  and  making  my  programs  arid 
getting  instructors. 

You  have,  the  right  thought  about  teaching  agriculture. 
Text-book  teaching:  won't  fill  the  bill. 
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The  great  obstacle  is  this :  those  who  know  agriculture 
well  enough  to  teach  it  are  teaching  men  and  women  to  do 
agricultural  work  or  they  are  farming  and  have  not  time  to 
consider  the  children  "how  they  grow,"  while  those  teaching 
children  and  methods  of  teaching  are  too  overworked  to 
learn  agriculture.  But  we  have  large  hope  when  we  can 
get  farm  papers  to  help  in  the  work. 

Now,  you,  the  superintendents,  the  teachers  and  the 
parents  need  to  have  courage  to  get  together  and  learn  each 
the  others'  views  on  the  subject.  Mighty  hard  to  get  views 
of  teachers  and  patrons  without  local   meetings. 

"May  yon  live  long  and  prosper." 

Sincerely  yours, 


Good  for  Morrisey 

Oakland.  Cal..  May  20,  1911. 
Dear  Mr.  Hyatt:  Knowing  you  are  interested  in  pupils 
who  attend  our  public  schools  regularly  1  take  this  liberty  to 
mention  the  fact  we  have  a  boy  in  the  Orland  school,  Marc 
Morrisey.  who  wiil  graduate  this  term  who  has  never  been 
tardy  nor  absent  from  school  during  his  nine  years  of  atten- 
dance. 

(  )tir  school  closes  on  June  2nd. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  N.  TIBESSANT.  Principal. 

Hook  Worm  in  California 

We  have  all  read  of  the  hook  worm  and  its  dread  effect 
upon  the  health,  the  energy  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  called  the  "Ameri- 
can murderer."  It  is  a  parasite  that  gets  into  the  body  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  particularly  passing  from  polluted  soils 
into  the  feet  of  barefoot  bo3~s  and  others.  It  is  of  such  moment 
that  the  State  superintendents  of  some  of  the  Southern  States 
have  issued  lessons  to  every  school  under  their  control,  teach- 
ing the  necessity  of  always  using  closets  and  avoiding  the 
polluting  of  the  soil. 

It  is  not  so  generally  known,  however,  that  the  hook  worm 
is  established  in  California.  It  is  found  particularly  in  some 
of  our  great  gold  mines,  as  for  instance  those  of  Amador 
County.     It  probably  occurs  also  in  all  onr  large  mines  where 
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foreigners  have  been  employed.  Two  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  went  to  the  mines  recently  for  practice 
in  their  profession  and  were  suffering  from  hook  worm  when 
they   returned. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  opportunity  in  this 
for  any  real  teacher  to  do  something  new  and  fine  with  her 
school.  It  would  be  nature  study,  practical,  useful,  fascinat- 
ing and  up  to  date.  The  whole  thing  in  its  details  and  different 
lights  can  be  extracted  from  the  Bulletins  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  for  November  and  December.  1909,  and  October 
and  December,  1910.  Don't  neglect  the  chance.  You  can 
get  the   Bulletins  by  asking. 


Another  Nature  Lesson 

Then  there  is  another  thing  that  not  many  people  know 
and  that  a  wise  teacher  could  use  to  mightily  interest  her  flock, 
to  their  future  benefit. 

The  bubonic  plague  is  carried  by  the  ordinary  California 
ground  squirrel  that  burrows  so  plentifully  in  the  hay  fields 
and  dry  lands  of  this  State.  Plague-infected  squirrels  have 
been  found  in  no  less  than  eleven  of  our  counties.  The  fur- 
thest north  was  San  Joaquin  and  the  furthest  south  Los 
Angeles.  Quite  a  number  of  the  plague  victims  during  the 
past  have  been  persons  who  have  been  trapping  or  shooting 
ground  squirrels,  sticking  their  arms  into  their  burrows  and 
otherwise  giving  an  opportunity  for  plague-fleas  from  ground 
squirrels.  The  details  of  this  matter  can  be  found  in  the 
monthly  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  October. 
1910.  It  may  be  had  of  Secretary  W.  F.  Snow,  at  the  State 
Capitol  in  Sacramento. 

School  Gardens 

Did  you  know  that  if  you  really  want  to  start  your  school 
to  making  garden  in  the  proper  way  you  could  arrange  it 
to  have  an  expert  from  the  State  University  come  out  and 
do  it  for  you?  It  is  so.  I  went  to  Berkeley  the  other  day 
and  found  Professor  C.  A.  Stebbins  out  among  the  children 
and'  the  gardens  on  the  University  grounds.  They  are  pre- 
paring for  a  grand  vegetable  dinner,  raised  and  served  by  the 
children.  It  is  to  be  given  during  the  N.  E.  A.,  to  the  School 
Garden  Section. 
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The  University  gardens  were  a  pretty  sight.  The  plots 
appeared  to  be  about  8x10  feet  in  size.  The  crops  were  let- 
tuce, peas,  turnips,  radishes,  potatoes,  flax.  The  soil  there 
is  pretty  hard  for  the  children  to  work,  a  black  adobe  that 
bakes  as  hard  as  a  bone  unless  it  is  managed  just  right.  Pro- 
fessor Stebbins  will  give  a  course  of  school  gardening  at  the 
Summer  'School,  with  practice  work  in  the  gardens  with  the 
children. 


New  School  Law 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  as  to  when  a  new  edition 
of  the  school  laws  Avill  be  issued,  and  this  is  to  tell  everybody 
that  we  probably  can't  get  it  out  till  August  or  September. 
There  were  77  school  bills  passed  by  the  Legislature,  or  more 
than  three  times  as  many  as  in  1909.  We  have  a  circular  for 
those  who  want  it,  briefly  sketching  the  more  important 
changes ;  and  all  the  bills  that  became  laws  have  been  printed 
in  the  April  and  May  numbers  of  this  journal.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  send  out  the  original  bills  for  they  are  all  gone. 


N.  E.  A.  in  July 

The  National  Educational  Association  comes  to  San  Fran- 
cisco July  8  to  14,  the  week  after  the  glorious  4th.  The  Sup- 
erintendents' Convention  comes  the  week  before,  and  the 
Summer  School  at  Berkeley  comes  during  the  same  time  and 
afterwards.  Altogether  this  is  a  fine  time  for  a  vacation  trip 
to  the  cool  breezes  of  the  Bay — Don't  forget  it.  The  opening- 
session  will  be  held  at  the  Greek  Theatre  of  the  University 
of  California,  Monday  3 :30,  July  10th.  There  will  be  ad- 
dresses from  Governor  Johnson,  Mayor  McCarthy,  President 
Wheeler,  President  Jordan,  and  other  notables.  The  other 
general  sessions  will  all  be  held  in  the  evenings,  at  the  Pa- 
vilion Rink  in  San  Francisco. 

I  observe  with  lively  appreciation  that  lovely  woman 
gets  her  innings  in  good  shape  now  for  the  first  time  in  the 
fifty  years  history  of  the  N.  E.  A.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  president  this  year  is  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  city  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  schools — and  she  makes  the  program. 
At  the  big  general  evening  sessions  there  is  a  woman  put  in 
a  prominent  place  as  an  orator  every  time  that  a  man's  name 
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appears.  Wherefore,  let  us  all  turn  out  and  observe  what  we 
can  see.  There  be  those  who  will  look  on  this  innovation 
with  sour  faces  and  gloomy  forebodings ;  but  I  shall  chortle 
in   my  joy.     Taxation  without  representations  is  tyranny. 


Ho  for  the  Philippines 

Do  any  of  you  want  to  go  to  the  Philippines  as  a  teacher? 
There  will  be  an  examination  for  Teachers,  Industrial 
Teachers  and  Assistants  on  August  30  and  31  in  a  dozen  cities 
of  California,  scattered  from  Eureka  to  San  Diego.  The  suc- 
cessful applicants  are  placed  on  an  Eligible  List,  from  which 
all  vacancies  are  rilled.  Those  who  are  chosen  will  not  sail 
for  Manila  till  the  following  April.  Women  who  apply  must 
be  the  wives,  immediate  relatives  or  fiancees  of  men  teachers 
seeking  appointment  or  already  appointed.  The  examination 
for  teachers  is  in  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Phy- 
siology, English,  History,  Nature  Study,  Drawing,  and 
methods.  For  further  particulars  address  the  Bureau  of  In- 
sular Affairs,   War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  real  democracy  must  see  that  the  chance  for  an  element- 
ary education  is  open  to  every  man  and  woman.  This  is  the 
first  essential.  But  it  is  also  essential  that  there  should  be 
the  amplest  opportunity  for  every  kind  of  higher  education. 
The  education  of  the  mass,  while  the  most  important  problem 
in  democratic  education,  is  in  no  way  or  shape  by  and  of  it- 
self sufficient.  Democracy  comes  short  of  what  it  should 
be  just  to  the  extent  that  it  fails  to  provide  for  the  exceptional 
individual  the  highest  kind  of  exceptional  training,  for  democ- 
racy as  a  permanent  world  force  must  mean  not  only  the  rais- 
ing of  the  general  level,  but  also  the  raising  of  the  standards 
of  excellence  to  which  only  exceptional  individuals  can  attain. 
The  tableland  must  be  raised,  but  the  high  peaks  must  not 
be  leveled  down;  on  the  contrary,  they,  too,  must  be  raised. 
Highly  important  though  it  is  that  the  masons  and  bricklayers 
should  be  excellent,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  grave  mistake  to 
suppose  that  any  excellence  in  the  bricklayers  will  enable  us 
to  dispense  with  architects. — Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  Outlook. 


Wisdom  is  only  knowing  what  is  best  to  do  next.     Virtue 
is  doing  it. — David  Starr  Jordan. 


,       UNION  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
By  Job  Wood,  Jr. 

Teachers  and  Superintendents  Notice :  Paragraph  2  of 
Sub.  16  of  Sec.  1674  of  the  Political  Code  provides  for  the  tak- 
ing of  a  school  census  in  Union  School  Districts  in  order  to 
determine  the  number  of  teachers.  But  the  law  providing  for 
a  census  has  been  repealed.  In  the  case  of  Union  Districts  the 
attendance  from  each  of  the  districts  composing  the  Union 
Districts  will  be  reported  to  the  County  Superintendent.  The 
teacher  should  make  a  report  of  each  district  giving  days 
taught,  days  present,  enrollment,  average  daily  attendance, 
etc..  of  the  children  from  each  of  the  districts  and  using  the 
teachers  blank  the  same  as  other  rural  school  teachers.  Then 
she  should  combine  these  separate  reports  in  a  report  of  the 
entire  school  as  a  principal  of  a  school  does  with  the  reports 
of  the  several  teachers  in  a  graded  school.  The  principal's 
blank  must  be  used  for  this  report  of  the  entire  district  and 
this  report  as  well  as  the  separate  reports  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts must  be  sent  to  the  County  Superintendent. 

Under  the  law  a  school  district  which  falls  to  five  or  less  in 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  entire  year,  lapses  or  must 
be  suspended  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  This  law  accord- 
ing to  the  Attorney  General  applies  to  each  of  the  districts 
composing  a  Union  Dictrict.  So  that  in  case  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  a  Union  District  has  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
five  or  less  for  the  year  it  will  lapse  or  will  be  suspended  the 
same  as  if  it  were  an  independent  school  district. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  405  by  Bohnett  which  provides  for  es- 
timating the  cost  of  educating  high  school  pupils  on  average 
daily  attendance  in  place  of  enrollment  goes  into  effect  on 
June  30th.  This  prevents  this  office  from  including  its  pro- 
visions in  this  year's  reports.  High  School  principals  in  mak- 
ing reports  will  follow  the  law  as  in  the  past  for  this  year. 

A.  B.  No.  406  by  Bohnett  also  goes  into  effect  on  June 
30th.  This  bill  provides  that  where  children  attend  school 
out  of  the  home  district  their  attendance  must  be  transferred 
by  the  County  Superintendent  to  the  home  district.  In 
other   words    Tohnnv    Tones   lives   in    district   A.      He   attends 
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school  in  district  B.  When  the  teacher  makes  her  report  to 
the  County  Superintendent  she  must  give  Johnny's  name  and 
attendance,  etc.,  on  a  list  which  she  must  send  with  her  re- 
port to  the  County  Superintendent.  The  County  Superinten- 
dent will  transfer  the  attendance  of  Johnny  Jones  to  district 
A  and  that  district  will  have  the  advantage  in  counting  him 
in  estimating  the  number  of  teachers,  etc.  But  this  law  does 
not  take  effect  till  the  30th  of  June  and  can  not  be  used 
this  year.  Xext  year  new  report  blanks  will  be  prepared  and 
sent  out    including  this  provision  of  the  law. 


Teachers  Institute  in  Alabama 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Alabama  has 
sent  to  this  office  a  copy  of  a  law  that  has  been  passed  in  that 
State  calling  for  a  teachers'  institute  to  be  held  in  each  county 
in  the  State  under  the  management  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  One  institute  for  the  white  teachers  and 
one  for  the  black  teachers  are  to  be  held  each  year.  $5,000  is 
set  aside  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  institute  for  the  white 
teachers  and  $1500  to  pay  the  expenses  for  the  black  teachers. 
This  law  requires  every  teacher  to  close  school  and  attend  the 
institute  for  a  week  and  to  pay  one  dollar  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  the  institute.  The  teacher's  salary  stops  during  the 
week  and  she  is  allowed  nothing  for  expenses.  It  seems  to 
me  that  many  of  the  teachers  of  this  State  would  feel  this 
a  great  wrong  especially  since  the  certificate  of  every  teacher 
who  does  not  attend  must  be  cancelled  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 


Superintendent's   Annual   Report  Blanks 

A  new  blank  has  been  prepared  and  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer.  We  hope  to  send  it  out  by  the  middle  of  June 
or  between  that  and  the  first  of  July.  The  changes  are  not 
many  but  important.  On  page  4  a  column  has  been  arranged 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  teachers  each  district 
is  entitled  to  on  the  average  daily  attendance.  The  Atten- 
dance Column  has  been  placed  on  page  4  in  place  of  on  page 
3.  On  page  6  of  this  report  the  column  marked  ninth 
grade  has  been  cut  out  of  the  teachers'  reports  since  the  law 
does  not  provide  for  the  ninth  grade  in  the  elementary  schools. 
No   other  verv   important   changes  have   been    made. 


A  COURSE   IN    NATURE   STUDY   AND 

AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE 

RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By   R.    O.   Johnson 

(Continued    from    May    Number) 

To  put  into  the  hands  of  the  average  teacher  any  course 
in  nature-study  and  agriculture  without  some  specific  direct- 
ions as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  carried  out,  would 
be  to  run  the  risk  of  early  failure  and  consequently  of  bring- 
ing the  subject  into  disrepute.  To  provide  against  such  a 
contingency  I  should  like  to  offer  the  following  suggestions 
the  carrying  out  of  which  will,  I  believe,  guarantee  at  least 
a  fair  degree  of  success : 

1.  Always  conduct  the  lesson  when  possible  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  real,  living  thing. 

2.  Disputed  points  should  always  be  settled  by  observa- 
tion, the  only  scientific  way  to  settle  them. 

3.  Make  free  use  of  demonstrations,  drawings,  experi- 
ments and  pictures  in  presenting  the  lesson. 

4.  Where  possible  keep  the  living  animal  or  plant  in  the 
school-room  for  continuous  observation. 

5.  Bring  out  as  often  as  possible  the  agreement  or  con- 
flict of  interests  between  the  thing  studied  on  the  one  hand 
and  man  on  the  other. 

6.  Tell  the  pupil  absolutely  nothing  which  he  can  find 
out  for  himself  by  a  reasonable  expense  of  time  and  effort. 

7.  In  every  instance  approach  structure  from  the  view- 
point of  function.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  desired  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  claws  of  the  cat,  it  would  be  well  to  ask,  "How 
does  puss  hold  the  mouse  after  she  has  pounced  upon  it?" 

8.  Make  all  questions  definite.    . 

9.  In  general  avoid  questions  which  can  be  answered  by 
"yes"  or  "no." 

10.  Bring  out  humane  methods  of  treating  animals  wher- 
ever possible. 

11.  Whenever  practicable  compare  structures  of  animals 
studied  with  the  corresponding  structures  in  man. 

12.  Introduce  new  subjects  at  the  point  where  they  touch 
the  life  of  the  child  most  closely. 

13.  Keep  pupils  reasonably  close  to  the  main  line  of 
thought. 
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14.  Emphasize  the  economic  phase  of  the  work  as  often 
as  possible  when  pupils  are  old  enough  to  appreciate  it. 

15.  In  taking  up  a  new  topic  or  unit  of  instruction  can- 
vass, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  entire  subject  before  giving 
the  first  lesson. 

16.  Stories  which  tell  many  facts  should  come  at  the  close 
rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  the  topic  in 
question,  that  is,  the  facts  contained  in  the  story  should  be 
developed  with  the  class  before  the  story  is  read. 

17.  Always  close  the  lesson  with  a  problem  (within  the 
comprehension  of  the  class)  to  be  solved  by  them  before 
the  next  recitation. 

18.  Supply  each  pupil  so  far  as  possible  with  a  specimen 
of  the  thing  studied. 

19.  Recapitulate  always  at  the  close  of  each  lesson  and 
as  often  as  advisable  during  the  presentation  of  the  lesson. 
Have  reviews  often. 

20.  See  that  every  pupil  is  actively  employed  throughout 
the  entire  class  period.  \ 

Accessories  to  the  Course  in  Nature-Study  and  Agriculture 

(No  teacher  will  likely  find  it  possible  to  follow  out  all 
the  lines  of  work  enumerated  here.  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended, however,  that  the  pupils  be  interested  in  as  many 
of  them  as  possible.  They  are  arranged  in  what  the  writer 
believes   to   be   their  order  of  importance.) 

1.  School  Gardens  (including  ornamentation  of  school 
grounds). 

2.  Home  Gardens  (including  ornamentation  of  home 
grounds) .  , 

3.  Living  Animals  in  the  School-room. 
a.     Window-boxes. 

a.  Fish 

b.  Snails 

c.  Ants 

d.  Insects  other  than  Ants 
Aquatic   Larvae 
Caterpillars  and  other  Larvae 

e.  Spiders 

f.  Snakes  and  other  Reptiles 

g.  Earthworm 
h.     Bees 

i.     Rabbit 

j.    Toads,  Frogs  and  Tadpoles 

k.     Turtle 
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4.  Living  Plants  in  the  School-Room   (and  Home). 

a.  Window-boxes 

b.  Hanging  baskets 

c.  Flower  stands. 

5.  Prize  Growing  Contests  at  School  and  Home. 

6.  Excursions  to  Neighboring  Farms  and  Orchards. 

7.  Apparatus  for  Weather  Observations. 

8.  Weather  Charts. 

9.  Biological  Survey  Chart. 

10.  School  Audubon  and  Humane  Societies  and  Agricul- 
tural Clubs. 

11.  School  Museum 

a.  Collection  of  Soils 

b.  Collection  of  Economic  Insects 

c.  Stuffed  and  Mounted  Economical  Birds. 

e.  Alcoholic  Specimens  Economic  Animals 

f.  Seeds  (including  grains  and  weeds) 

g.  Mounted   Plants    (including  grains) 
h.    Collection  of  Woods 

i.     Collection  of  Minerals 
j.      Collection   of   Shells    (and) 
k.     Collection  of  Birds'  Nests 
1.     Collection  of  Galls. 

12.  School   Library 

a.  Department  of  Agriculture  Publications  (Farmers' 
Bulletins,  etc.) 

b.  State    Experiment    Station    Publications     (every 
state  in  Union) 

c.  State  Board  of  Health  Publications 

d.  Leaflets  of  Humane  Education  Society  (State  and 

National) 

e.  Leaflets  of  Audubon  Society  (State  and  National) 

f.  Reports  of  State  Boards  of  Horticulture  and  Ag- 
riculture 

g.  Reports  of  State  Fish  Commission 

h.      Bulletins    of    Bureau    of    Forestry    (Washington, 

D.  C.) 
i.     Reports  and  Other  Publications  of  State  Forester 
j.     Reports  of  National  Irrigation  and  Dry   Farming 

Congresses 
k.      Pamphlets   from   Various   State   LTniversities   and 

Normal  Schools 
1.     Publications    of    Weather    Bureau     (Washington. 

D.  C.) 
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m.    Newspaper  and  Magazine  Clippings  (neatly  bound 

and  classified) 
n.     Science  Books  Adapted  Especially  to  Children. 


THE  FREE  COUNTY  LIBRARY 

One  of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  progressive  legislation 
for  education  during  the  present  session  was  accomplished 
when  Governor  Johnson  signed  the  county  free  library  bill. 
The  one  passed  in  1909  was  found  to  be  defective  and  at  some 
points  unsatisfactory.  The  new  law,  however,  corrects  all  the 
objections,  and  opens  the  way  for  all  counties  to  take  up  the 
work  as  rapidly  as  they  will.  Permanent  organization  will 
now  be  a  perfectly  simple  matter,  as  the  Boards  of  Supervisors 
are  given  power  to  establish  a  county  free  library  on  their 
own  initiative.  A  central  library  may  be  established  at  the 
county  seat,  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  librarian;  and 
branches  are  established  throughout  the  county,  so  as  to  make 
the  books  entirely  accessible.  If  any  one  wishes  a  book,  and  it 
is  not  in  the  collection  of  books  at  his  branch,  it  will  be  sent 
out  to  him  from  the  central  county  free  library.  If  it  is  not 
there,  it  will  be  sent,  transportation  paid,  from  the  California 
State  Library.  In  this  way,  no  matter  how  remote  a  person 
may  be,  the  moment  his  county  adopts  the  county  free  library 
system,  there  is  opened  up  at  his  disposal  an  unlimited  re- 
source of  books  upon  which  to  draw  with  no  expense  to  him- 
self. 

Although  the  first  law  was  defective,  the  plan  was  so 
popular  that  twelve  counties  adopted  it,  and  are  now  success- 
fully carrying  on  the  work,  an  appropriation  being  made  from 
county  funds  for  the  purpose  In  some  counties,  the  outlying 
communities  are  so  small  that  the  branch  consists  only  of  a 
collection  of  books  kept  in  a  case  in  the  general  store,  school 
house,  or  post  office.  In  other  communities — Merced  for  in- 
stance— all  the  branches  maintain  reading  rooms,  in  charge  of 
a  custodian,  and  have,  in  addition  to  their  collection  of  books, 
works  of  reference  and  magazines. 

The  plan  is  surely  an  admirable  one  for  California,  with  its 
immense  area,  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  numerous 
country  colonies,  which  would  be  without  library  service  if  it 
were  not  for  such  a  plan  as  this.  The  particular  value  it  has 
tor  the  schools  cannot  be  over  estimated.  Already  several 
counties  have  turned  over  the  teachers'  library  to  the  county 
free  librarv.  which  sends  the  books  to  the  different  teachers 
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who  are  glad  to  make  use  of  them,  but  often  find  it  incon- 
venient to  get  them  when  at  the  county  seat.  Big  schools 
are  finding  that  the  county  free  library  can  furnish  them  with 
stores  of  material  for  debate  and  research  which  the  schools 
cannot  possibly  afford  to  have  on  their  own  shelves,  but  which 
it  is  economy  for  the  county  to  own  and  loan  to  all  the  schools. 
And  with  the  State  Library  to  back  them  up  this  supply,  the 
high  school  is  sure  to  get  practically  anything  it  needs.  The 
district  schools,  too,  are  using  the  county  free  library  to 
supplement  their  shelves  with  good  literature  for  the  children. 
By  this  cooperative  use  of  books,  each  school  can  have  access, 
during  each  year,  to  several  groups  of  from  50  to  100  books, 
to  be  kept  as  long  as  needed,  and  then  exchanged  for  another 
collection,  made  up  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  school. 

The  establishment  of  county  free  libraries  is  being  encour- 
aged by  Mr.  Gillis,  State  Librarian,  for  he  recognizes  that 
the  county  free  library  writh  its  numerous  branches,  affords  a 
medium  through  which  the  State  Library  can  be  of  service 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  a  way  up  to  this  time  im- 
possible. In  its  working  out,  the  county  library  is  bound  to 
prove  a  powerful  opportunity  for  economy,  cooperation  and 
universal  service. 


No  true  manhood  can  be  trained  by  a  merely  intellectual 
process.  You  cannot  train  men  by  the  intellect  alone;  you 
must  train  them  by  the  heart,  and  this  shows  the  fundamental 
mistake  which  is  being  made  by  some  modern  teachers. 
You  can  never  train  a  church  out  of  the  head;  you  may  have 
a  church  so-called  and  you  may  open  halls  and  bring  to  them 
the  most  scientific  men  in  Europe,  and  you  may  lecture  on 
all  scientific  topics,  yet  you  can  never  make  a  church  out  of 
the  head.  You  must  take  hold  of  manhood  by  the  heart  if 
you  would  train  it  into  strength  and  dignity  and  useful- 
ness.— Joseph  Parker. 


And  none  but  the  Master  shall  praise  us. 

And  none  but  the  Master  shall  blame : 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money, 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  fame ; 
But  all  for  the  joy  of  working. 

And  each,  in  his  separate  star, 
Shall  paint  the  thing  as  he  sees  it, 

For  the  God  of  things  as  they  are. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  GENERAL  SESSIONS 
OF  THE  N.  E.  A. 

San  Francisco,  July  8-14.  1911.  Ella  Flagg  Young.  Presi- 
dent; Irwin  Shepard.  Winona,  Wis.,  Secretary. 

The  local  committees  are  busy  making  arrangements  to 
entertain  the  N.  E.  A.  The  general  program  has  been  issued. 
and  50,000  visitors  are  expected.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gram of  the  General  Sessions  : 

Monday  Afternoon,  July   10th,  3:30  o'clock 

This  Session  will  be  held  in  the  Greek  Theater  of  the 
University    of    California    in    Berkeley. 

Presiding — William  B.  Pringle,  Chairman  of  California 
Organization  for  the  San  Francisco  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

Music. 

Invocation. 

Addresses  of  Welcome — Honorable  Hiram  W.  Johnson, 
Governor  of  California;  Honorable  P.  H.  McCarthy,  Mayor 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco;  President  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California. 

Introduction  of  Ella  Flagg  Young,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

Response  to  Addresses  of  Welcome— Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

The  Relation  of  Education  of  Temperance— David  Stan- 
Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
Stanford  University,  California. 

The  Cause  of  Education— Helen  Marsh  Wixson,  State 
Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction,    Denver.    Colo. 

Tuesday  Evening,  July   11th,  8  o'clock 

All  evening  sessions  will  be  held  in  Pavilion  Rink  Audi- 
torium. 

Music. 

President's  Address— Ella  Flagg  Young,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Chicago,  111.,  President  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

Reorganization  of  American  Education— James  H.  Baker. 
President,   University   of   Colorado,    Boulder.    Colo. 
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Wednesday  Evening,  July  12th,  8  o'clock 

Music. 

The  Development  of  Personality  Through  Education — 
Margaret  E.  Schallenberger,  Principal  of  Training  Depart- 
ment, State  Normal  School,   San  Jose,   California. 

Education  and  Moral  Strength — Robert  J.  Aley,  President, 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine. 

The  Life  of  the  Teacher — Grace  C.  Strachan,  District 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  City  of  New  York. 

Thursday  Evening,  July  13th,  8  o'clock 

Music. 

Can  We  Shorten  the  Term  of  Years  Without  Decreasing 
the  Efficiency  of  Education  in  American  Schools — Samuel 
Avery,  Chancellor,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  Different  Problems  of  Education  in  the  South — Rob- 
ert Lee  Jones,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

Present  Problems  in  English  Education — Kate  Stevens, 
North  Islington  Central  School,  Tollington  Park.  London, 
England. 

Friday  Evening,  July   14th,  8  o'clock 

Music. 

Peace  in  the  School — Katherine  Devereux  Blake,  Prin- 
cipal, Public  Schools,  City  of  New  York. 

Progress  in  Public  Education — Francis  G.  Blair,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  111. 

*     *     * 

I,  LOUIS  AGASSIZ,  TEACHER 

I  do  not  know  in  recent  times  a  more  stirring  answer 
than  that  of  Lacordaire,  the  famous  Dominican,  to  the  court 
of  peers  in  France,  who  asked  him  what  his  profession  was, 
when  he  replied  simply,  "A  schoolmaster,"  unless  it  be  the 
answer  of  his  friend,  the  Compte  de  Montalembert,  the 
noblest  specimen,  I  sometimes  think,  of  the  modern  French 
laity,  to  the  same  question :  "A  schoolmaster  and  a  peer  of 
France."  Nay,  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  a  learned  and 
humble  man  of  science,  who  will  live  in  history  as  having  de- 
clared that  he  had  "no  time  to  make  money,"  began  his  will 
with  the  modest  words,  so  great  in  their  modesty,  "I,  Louis 
Agassiz.  teacher." — Contemporary  Review. 


FREE  LECTURES 

To  the  Public :  The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  has 
provided  a  series  of  free  evening  lectures  for  adults,  to  be 
given  at  certain  schools  having  assembly  rooms  fitted  for  the 
purpose.  This  system  has  long  been  in  successful  operation 
in  New  York  City,  where  last  year  over  5,000  lectures,  pop- 
ular science  addresses,  and  musical  programs  were  given  to 
crowded  audiences,  by  leading  scholars,  business  men,  artists, 
and  critics.  The  plan  for  this  city  is  to  secure  the  best  speak- 
ers obtainable,  and  begin  with  one  lecture  a  month  in  each 
center,  increasing  the  number  when  the  attendance  justifies. 
Stereopticons  and  moving  pictures  will  be  employed  when- 
ever possible.  Lectures  on  musical  topics  will  be  illustrated 
by  musical  selections,  and  the  scientific  lectures  by  experi- 
ments. In  short,  the  aim  is  to  offer  free  to  the  public  the 
best  to  be  had  in  history  and  travel,  science  and  hygiene, 
literature  and  art. 

Besides  lectures  on  Science,  History,  Art,  Literature,  First 
Aid  to  the  Injured,  etc.,  lectures  on  Economic  and  Social 
Topics  will  not  be  overlooked.  Our  young  men  are  annu- 
ally preparing  to  become  voters,  and  where  better  than  in 
our  great  school  houses  should  this  army  of  young  men  be 
prepared,  through  the  lessons  of  history  and  economics,  to 
become  intelligent  wielders  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  where 
better  than  in  the  school  house  shall  the  people  discuss  the 
great  questions  of  the  day,  such  as  the  need  of  child  labor 
legislation,  tenement  house  legislation,  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities?  By  means  of  these  lectures,  hundreds  who 
work  during  the  day  can  be  instructed  and  pleasantly  stimu- 
lated to  further  study. 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  establishing  this  Bureau  of 
Free  Public  Lectures  for  adults,  looks  forward  to  a  wider 
opening  of  the  school  house  door,  so  as  to  make  each  of  the 
twelve  lecture  centers  named,  a  People's  Forum  where  even 
political  discussions  may  be  engaged  in  without  endanger- 
ing the  school — that  is  to  say,  "politics  in  the  broadest  sense, 
not  partisanship."  We  want  the  lectures  called  "Lectures  to 
Working  Men  and  Women,"  and  for  them,  primarily,  its 
message  must  always  be.  Its  noblest  purpose  shall  be  real- 
ized if,  through  the  medium  of  this  Bureau  of  Free  Public 
Lectures,  the  Board  of  Education  can  create  and  foster  the 
lecture  habit  in  this  city. 

Already,  many  friends  of  this  movement  have  volunteered 
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their  services,  among  whom  are  men  occupying  prominent 
chairs  in  our  universities,  illustrating  by  the  readiness  and 
the  spirit  with  which  they  offer  to  take  part  in  the  work, 
their  firm  belief  in  the  ministry  of  service,  not  alone  furnish- 
ing to  the  city  accurate  information  in  science  and  politics, 
but  maintaining  aloft  its  idealism. 


We  hear  a  vast  amount  of  advice  to  the  effect  that  chil- 
dren are  to  be  taught  mysteries  of  sex.  There  are  few  sub- 
jects more  in  the  foreground  of  some  educational  philosophers 
in  thinking.  I  profoundly  believe  that  the  maintenance  of 
moral  ideals  in  families  will  profit  vastly  more  by  the  main- 
tenance of  chastity  than  a  perpetual  discussion  of  eugenics. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  substitute  physiol- 
ogy for  the  decalogue.  Lives  grounded  in  moral  idealism 
withstand  temptations  better  than  lives  which  have  been 
taught  only  a  prudential  chastity.  Though  parents  have  the 
tongues  of  physicians  and  though  children  know  all  sex- 
mysteries  and  have  not  the  love  of  purity  it  availeth  nothing. 
Cleanness  of  mind  is  caught  rather  than  taught.  Divorce  is 
a  domesticated  pathological  individualism.  It  can  mostly  be 
prevented  by  sanctified  common  sense,  the  practice  of  com- 
monplace self-sacrifice,  and  the  revived  devotion  to  the  up- 
bringing of  children. — Shailer  Mathews,  Chicago  University. 


GRADUATED 

By  Henry  Meade  Bland 

The  laurel  now  is  on  your  brow, 
The  parchment  in  your  hand ; 
And,  far  and  wide  on  every  side. 
Your   friends    in    legion    stand. 

And   as   you    stand    with   heart   and    hand 
Swift  for  the  strange  and  new 
Full  in  the  gleam  of  youth's  fair  dream. 
This  I  aver  to  You : 

The  utmost  goal  to  which  your  soul 
May  reach  in  aftertime 
Is  here  for  you   if  you  are  true 
And  dream  the  dream  sublime. 


SAVING   TIME  IN   ELEMENTARY   AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

By  Ella  Flagg  Young 

Turning  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  we  find 
a  situation  analogous  to  that  which  obtained  formerly  in 
the  college  and  the  professional  school.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  high  school,  the  differentiation  between  it  and 
the  grammar  school  has  been  made  sharper  and  sharper,  un- 
til the  time  spent  upon  covering  the  work  offered  by  the  two 
combined  has  become  excessive.  The  treatment  of  subjects 
in  the  elementary  school  seems  to  fit  the  pupils  in  very  slight 
degree  for  the  work  planned  in  the  secondary  school. 

In  many  cities  the  separation  between  the  two  schools 
has  come  to  be  felt  so  keenly,  that  within  the  last  few  years 
conferences  have  been  held,  in  which  the  high  school  teachers 
have  told  the  eighth  grade  teachers  wherein  their  work  was 
poor,  and  the  eighth  grade  teachers  have  reciprocated  the 
courtesy  by  telling  the  high  school  teachers  wherein  they 
have  failed.  Some  high  school  principals  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  take  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  under 
their  care,  and  some  elementary  school  principals  have  ex- 
pressed an  equal  willingness  to  keep  their  pupils  a  year  or 
two  longer  and  instruct  them  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 
These  straws  indicate  the  general  trend  of  thought. 

By  a  system  of  grouping  the  required  preparatory  sub- 
jects the  colleges  have  opened  the  way  for  group  electives  in 
the  secondary  schools.  These  college  preparatory  courses, 
together  with  manual  training,  school  economics,  nature 
study,  the  school  arts,  offer  abundant  material  for  continuous 
lines  of  work  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  if 
systematized. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  aims  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  must  be  unified.  The  courses  of  study 
must  be  reduced  to  reasonable  proportions,  and  then  intel- 
ligently apportioned  between  the  grammar  and  the  high 
school  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  relations  and  re- 
sponsibilities involved. 

The  National  Council  could  undertake  nothing  greater 
than  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

P.  S. — The  above  was  written  in  1903.  In  1909  Superin- 
tendent Bunker  met  the  issue  and  is  solving  the  prob- 
lem.— Harr  Wagner. 


EXPULSION 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  every  human 
being  is  an  integral  part  of  the  universe.  He  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  expelled  from  this  universe  unless  by  annihilation  and 
annihilation  is  impossible.  If  it  were  possible,  there  is  no 
man,  no  matter  how  conscious  of  his  self-righteousness  or 
of  his  perfect  understanding,  that  would  dare  to  accomplish 
an  act  so  tremendous  and  final. 

Consider  the  human  being  as  part  of  society.  Of  course  he 
is  an  integral  part,  born  into  it,  not  of  his  own  will,  but  as 
the  result  of  laws  as  natural  as  any  of  the  other  natural  laws ; 
and  to  be  "expelled"  only  by  laws  as  natural  as  that  which 
gave  him  being  and  by  the  laws  formed  by  society  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  must  protect  itself  in  this  way.  That  the  strength 
of  this  belief  is  waning  is  attested  by  the  constant  diminution 
in  the  number  of  crimes  punishable  by  death.  Even  the  belief 
in  the  segregation  of  the  criminal  class  is  weakening.  This 
is  proclaimed  by  the  increasing  use  and  the  development  of 
the  parole  and  the  probation  systems.  The  fundamental  idea 
which  has  induced  these  changes  in  our  attitude  towards 
criminals  is  that  of  the  oneness  of  man,  and  its  corollary ;  by 
segregation  you  cannot  separate,  or,  to  put  it  quite  simply, 
such  words  as  "segregation"  and  "expulsion"  are  meaningless 
in  any  practical  sense  of  the  words.  "Segregate"  or  "expel" 
whom  you  will;  he  is  still  a  part  of  society;  it  is  not  less 
corrupt ;  the  leaven  still  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  It  is  even 
more  corrupt  for  the  habit  of  wrong  thinking  is  strengthened 
by  one  more  repetition ;  the  sense  of  false  righteousness  more 
firmly  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  effort  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment. 

Consider  the  subject  of  expulsion  in  its  application  to  the 
school  where  it  is  of  more  immediate  interest  to  the  teacher. 
The  school  law  states  that  "willful  disobedience  and  open  de- 
fiance of  the  teacher  constitute  good  cause  for  expulsion." 
The  causes  of  his  "willful  disobedience  and  open  defiance  of 
authority"  are  our  finest  heritages — reason  and  freedom  of 
will,  working  in  a  wrong  method,  due  to  a  wrong  attitude. 
These  are  the  result  of  a  false  valuation  of  what  is  of  most 
worth,  and  it  is  a  question  how  much  of  this  wrong  attitude, 
how  much  of  this  false  valuation  is  due  to  the  teacher  himself. 

The  causes  in  the  pupil  of  the  evil  are  good ;  the  application 
of  these  powers  in  him  and  the  attitude  he  has  taken  are  wrong. 
These  are  not  unchangeable.    The  remedy  is  not  expulsion. 
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But  as  an  example  to  others?  Here  may  be  included 
"habitual  profanity,  vulgarity,  etc."  When  a  pupil  is  expelled 
he  is  not  expelled  from  the  pupils'  school ;  he  is  expelled  from 
the  school  house  and  the  school  grounds.  They  are  associat- 
ing with  him ;  he  has  not  lost  caste  with  them — a  significant 
fact— he  has  lost  caste  with  a  few  perhaps,  but  these  associate 
with  those  who  have  not — a  more  significant  fact — they  are 
still  acting  and  reacting  on  one  another;  he  is  still  a  part,  an 
intimate  part,  of  their  school.  You  have  simply  shut  him 
from  your  school  house  and  your  school  grounds;  you  have 
maimed  him  and  left  yourself  no  power  to  heal  him;  you  have 
marred  your  pupils'  school  and  deprived  yourself  of  the  right 
to  perfect  it;  you  expelled  yourself,  in  part,  from  your  pupils' 
school.  There  is  no  remedy  in  expulsion.  It  is  not  even  ex- 
pedient. 

*     *     * 

SUTTER  COUNTY  TRUSTEES  INSTITUTE 
By  Job  Wood,  Jr. 

One  of  the  most  representative  and  interesting  educational  meet- 
ings it  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  for  many  years  was  that 
held  at  Yuba  City  <»n  Saturday,  the  20th  of  April,  under  the  above 
heading. 

Mr.  Chandler  of  Fresno  County  who  has  been  a  school  trustee 
for  many  years  and  for  several  terms  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature conceived  the  idea  that  great  benefit  would  result  to  the  schools 
if  the  school  trustees  could  be  called  together  and  have  presented 
to  them  the  educational  problems  that  they  are  expected  to  meet. 
Mr.  Chandler  introduced  and  succeeded  in  passing  a  law  that  calls 
for  a  Trustees  Institute  to  be  held  in  the  several  counties  in  the 
State  under   the  management  of  the   County  Superintendent. 

The  honor  of  holding  the  first  meeting  under  this  law  falls  to 
Hubart  W.  Heiken,  County  Superintendent  of  Sutter  Count}',  who 
called  this  meeting  to  order  in  the  courtroom  at  Yuba  City  on 
Saturdajr  afternoon,  May  20th.  Forty-five  school  trustees  represent- 
ing twenty-seven  school  districts  out  of  the  thirty-three  were  pres- 
ent. Seven  of  the  districts  had  all  members  of  the  Boards  present. 
In  addition  many  of  the  teachers  of  that  county,  several  teachers 
and  trustees  from  Yuba  County  and  the  County  Superintendent,  W. 
P.  Cramsie,  were  present.  In  addition  to  school  officers  and  teach- 
ers many  of  the  people  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country  were 
present    and    showed    their    interest    in    educational    matters. 

The  program  was  arranged  in  two  parts,  afternoon  and  evening, 
with  entertainments  in  the  form  of  an  auto  ride  for  visiting  trustees 
in  the  afternoon  and  a  banquet  for  every  one  present  in  the  evening. 

In  the  afternoon  George  L.  Sackett  of  the  State  Superintendent's 
Office    spoke    on    "General    School    Management";    Job    Wood,    Jr.    of 
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the  State  Office  on  "The  Trend  of  Education"  and  "Recent  School 
Legislation,"  while  Mr.  A.  H.  Hewitt,  Speaker  of  the  State  Assembly, 
spoke  on  "Better  Salaries  for  Teachers."  Many  of  the  trustees 
showed  their  interest  by  presenting  many  important  questions  that 
have  arisen  in  the  school  districts  and  by  discussing  best  methods  of 
meeting  certain  phases  of  educational  work.  At  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  session  the  farmers  and  friends  who  have  automobiles  in- 
vited those  present  to  take  a  ride  over  the  valley  and  see  some  of 
their  school  buildings  as  well  as  their  homes  and  farms.  It  was 
the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  ride  in  the  machine  belonging 
to  Mr.  Walton  who  has  lived  in  the  valley  for  fifty-one  years,  owns 
eight  hundred  acres  of  the  finest  orchard  land  one  can  wish  to  see, 
has  raised  eight  children  of  his  own  and  five  orphan  children.  Of 
course  he  and  his  good  wife  are  friends  of  education  and  of  the 
schools.  They  believe  in  progress  and  have  organized  a  Country 
Club  near  their  home,  built  a  fine  Country  Club  House  in  which 
all  of  the  meetings  of  the  neighborhood  are  held.  This  is  a  corpora- 
tion in  which  nearly  every  one  in  that  part  is  interested.  It.  is  a 
plan  that  can  well  be  followed  by  other  farming  communities. 

In  the  evening  the  Masonic  Temple  was  thrown  open  to  a  very 
large  crowd  who  listened  very  intently  to  George  L.  Sackett  on 
"School  and  Community  Life,"  to  Job  Wood,  Jr.  on  "Educational 
Training  for  a  Successful  Life"  and  to  Professor  Allison  Ware  of 
the  Chico  Normal  School  on  "The  Employment  of  Teachers  and 
on  Home  Influences,"  and  to  some  vocal  music  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hauck 
which  met  with  a  very  hearty  and  deserved  encore.  The  County 
Superintendent  then  gave  a  very  warm  invitation  to  all  present  to 
partake  of  the  refreshments  in  the  dining  hall  below.  The  tables 
showed  that  the  farmers  in  that  part  can  produce  things  and  the 
ladies  can  cook  for  it  was  a  banquet  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  that 
section.  * 

The  meeting  seems  to  indicate  that  the  people  at  large  will  take 
more  interest  in  a  Trustees  Institute  than  in  a  Teachers  Institute 
and    that    much    good    can    be    accomplished    in    such    meetings. 

Superintendent  Heiken  deserves  much  praise  for  his  management 
of  the  first  meeting  of  this  kind. 


To  Clerks,  Teachers,  etc. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education  will  not  be  sent 
to  your  school  district  after  July  1st  unless  you  order  it. 
You  can  arrange  to  have  the  subscription  price  paid  out 
of  your  library  funds  under  section  1712.  Send  in  your 
subscription  as  early  as  possible. 

HARR  WAGNER, 
324  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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SOME  INTERESTING  LETTERS 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  11,  1911. 
Mr.  Wagner,  Editor  Western  Journal  of  Education. 

Dear  Sir:  While  we  have  met  but  a  few  times,  I  have 
known  of  you,  and  honored  you  for  your  work's  sake  for 
many  years.  Many  of  us  who  are  on  the  outside  have  heard 
only  whisperings  of  changes,  and  now  know  that  this  change 
of  official  journal  must  have  been  under  way  for  some  time. 
Time  will  tell  what  it  will  accomplish ;  but  this  we  do  know, 
the  good  work  you  have  done  has  passed  into  history  and 
has  helped  many  a  struggling  worker.  However  this  change 
may  effect  you,  we  believe  that  you  will  not  lower  your 
standard. — Rom.  8:28.  But  that,  as  ever,  you  will  work  for 
the  betterment  of  the  school  and  the  school  teachers. 

Yours  sincerely, 

— Augusta  C.   Bainbridge. 


Red  Bluff,  Cal.,  April   11.  1911. 
Harr  Wagner,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Friend  Wagner :  I  have  received  the  Journal  for  many 
years  free,  though  my  returns  have  not  been  worthy  pay- 
ment, and  now  I  am  ready  to  pay  at  least  one  year  to  keep 
the  old  friend  going.  I  think  with  the  large  number  of 
teachers  and  school  pupils  in  the  State  that  there  is  room  for 
.two  good  live  magazines  that  will  give  new  stuff.  So  I  am 
ready,  though  not  now  in  the  work  to  help.  The  Journal  has 
done  valiant  service  these  past  years,  and  only  those  who  have 
been  in  the  fight  for  twenty  years  can  appreciate  the  odds 
we  have  had  to  go  up  against  in  that  time,  yet  it  has  been 
a  steady  onward  fight  for  better  things,  and  the  Journal  has 
had  its  share  in  that  struggle. 

Fraternally, 

— J.  D.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Harr  Wagner,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  your  Journal  for  eight  years  and 
have  admired  your  progressive  principles  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  schools  of  California.  I  am  rejoiced  to  know  thai, 
you  are  still  in  the  fight.  I  fully  endorse  your  stand  for  the 
adoption  of  books  by  local  Boards  of  Education. 

Sincerely, 

— M.  McNeil. 

Sonoma,  Cal. 
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Editorial 


Closing  Letter  to  Trustees 

This  is  my  final  message  to  you.  I  cease  as  the  Official 
Editor.  It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  serve  you 
as  a  teacher,  superintendent  and  editor  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  I  have  tried  in  a  simple,  definite  way  to  inspire  serv- 
ice. My  faith  is  in  the  School  District  as  the  big  unit  of  our 
democracy.  My  belief  is  in  the  School  Clerk  as  the  unit  of- 
intelligence  in  our  civic  life.  You  have  always  been  respon- 
sive, and  today  I  feel  that  a  large  majority  of  you  stand  with 
me  for  the  essential  things  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools. 

I  HAVE  STOOD  FOR  I    HAVE    BEEN    AGAINST 

Selection  of  teachers  on  merits.  The    selection    of    teachers    by 

personal,    political    or    insti- 
tutional  pull. 
Tenure  of  position.  Changes    to     make     places    for 

favorites    and    toady    to    in- 
institutions. 
High   standards    of   certification  I  have  been  against  University 

and    for    fair    tests    for    the  control  of  High  School  and 

self-educated   man.  special    certification. 

A  pension  law  that  is  not  based 
Teachers'  pension.  on    the     socialistic     doctrine 

of   equality. 
Higher  salaries  for   Grade  Salaries  for  men  and  women  in 

Teachers.  administrative    positions    not 

in  harmony  with  simple  life. 
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I  HAVE  STOOD  FOR  I  HAVE  BEEN  AGAINST 

The       beautifying      of       school  Insanitary  school  property  and 

grounds,   and   the   intelligent  against    public    buildings    for 

direction   and   use    of   school  mere  show, 

property. 

The    complex    social    conditions 
The  simple  life.  that  make  men   spend   more 

than  they  earn. 
Individual    leadership.  Organizations     for     power      to 

control    educational    affairs. 
The    betterment    of    public  The    rotten    system    of    bribery 

service.  and    pull    by    either    institu- 

tions, partisans  or  money. 
My    friends.  The  Haruspex. 

I  have  been  eliminated.  Dr.  Lange,  Morris  E.  Dailey, 
E.  Morris  Cox  and  a  feAv  of  the  inner  clique  of  the  California 
Teachers'  Association  turned  the  trick.  It  was  necessary  for 
them  to  secure  the  subsidy  to  pay  Secretary  Armstrong  a 
salary  of  $3,000.00  a  year  and  his  traveling  expenses.  Will 
the  School  Trustees  stand  for  it?  Do  you  want  to  pay  $1.50 
out  of  the  school  library  fund  for  a  journal  that  does  not  rep- 
resent you  and  is  furnished  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  at  75 
cents?  Do  the  County  Superintendents  want  a  journal  that 
does  not  represent  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
but  is  censored  each  month  by  a  clique. 

I  am  not  a  quitter.  The  Western  Journal  is  not  and  never 
has  been  dominated  by  anyone  except  myself.  It  is  free, 
it  is  independent  and  will  be  strenuous.  Do  not  miss  the 
July  number.  Do  not  miss  any  number.  Subscribe  for  it 
now.  It  will  not  only  give  you  educational  news,  but  it  will 
give  you  free  and  independent  points  of  view  upon  all  educa- 
tional questions.  I  am  not  peeved  at  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  I  do  not  have  a  grouch  against  the  California 
Teachers'  Association.  I  have  an  amplitude  of  charity;  a 
good  digestion  and  some  of  the  joy  of  living. 

HARR  WAGNER. 

j£  jJ:  ^ 

A  Question  of  Law 

Dr.  Alexis  F.  Lange  voted  to  give  the  subsidy  to  the 
Sierra  Educational  News.  He  will,  no  doubt,  vote  again,  in 
the  same  way.  July  1st  unless  stopped  by  injunction.  We 
have  secured  the  written  opinion  of  Judge  Denson.  Attorney 
Herbert  Rothchild,  and  others  that  it  is  a  penal  offense  for  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  vote  the  subsidy 
to  a  journal  in  which  he  has  an  interest.     The  interest  does 
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not  necessarily  mean  a  financial  one.  The  fact  that  he  is 
a  director  of  an  association  which  owns  the  journal,  and  is 
its  advisory  editor,  is  sufficient  to  make  his  vote  illegal.  We, 
therefore,  advise  Dr.  Lange  to  consult  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  State  in  reference  to  his  legal  right  to  vote  on  the 
question. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  remove  the  blinders  from  Dr. 
Lange.  We  do  not  question  his  motives,  nor  his  educational 
integrity.  We  do,  however,  deplore  his  poor  judgment  and 
the  example  he  has  given  to  the  State  of  selfish  aggrandizement 
in  his  successful  attempt  to  secure  the  subsidy  for  a  journal  of 
which  he  is  an  contributing  editor  and  a  director  in  the  as- 
sociation which  owns  it. 

However,  when  the  smoke  of  battle  which  environs  him 
clears  away  he  will  have  a  new  vision  of  truth.  As  for 
Morris  E.  Daily  the  silence  of  blank  space  continues  to  be 
eloquent  tributes  to  the  necessity  of  government  by  referen- 
dum and  recall. 

*  *     * 

The  Ideals  of  Men  Educated  by  the  State 

At  the  banquet  given  by  the  Alumni  of  the  University 
of  California  the  burden  of  the  speeches  were  that  the  grad- 
uates should  stand  together  to  secure  legislation  favorable  to 
their  institution.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia to  secure  a  school  of  engineering  was  commented  upon 
as  one  of  the  awful  things  that  confronted  the  Alumni.  The 
tone  of  a  majority  of  the  speeches  were  for  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  University  of  California. 

At  the  banquet  given  by  the  Alumni  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity the  ideals  advocated  by  the  speakers  were  for  better 
citizenship;  to  reflect  credit  on  the  University  by  giving  a 
life  of  service  to  humanity,  by  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of 
justice,  and  in  an  endeavor  to  uphold  the  ideals  of  the  race. 

You  may  take  your  choice.  We  do  not  believe  in  an  in- 
stution  having  a  political  pull  through  the  organization.  It 
should  have  influence  on  account  of  the  quality  and  value 
of  its  work,  and  not  because  its  graduates  are  members  of 
the  legislature  or  leaders  in  the  44th  ward. 

*  *     * 
A  Great  State  Paper 

Superintendent  Hyatt  has  just  issued  a  message  urging 
that  the  high  schools  be  kept  democratic.  He  calls  for  sim- 
pler graduation  dress,  for  less   expensive   entertainments,  for 
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rented  text  books.  The  absurd  custom  of  boys  graduating  in 
swallow-tail  suits  is  decried.  Engraved  invitations,  expensive 
bouquets,  etc.,  should  be  eliminated.  The  greatest  service 
that  can  be  rendered  the  public  today  is  to  teach  conservatism 
of  common  sense  and  the  elimination  of  economic  waste. 
Superintendent  Hyatt  always  hits  in  the  right  place.  The 
Examiner,  Bulletin  and  other  papers  have  given  the  docu- 
ment wide  publicity. 

*  *     * 

Neither  Prosy  nor  Profound 

The  May  number  of  the  Sierra  News  is  neither  prosy  nor 
profound.  It  is  a  cross  between  a  good  literary  scrap  book, 
a  railroad  folder,  and  a  free  guide  book.  Brother  Leroy  is 
a  wizard  when  it  comes  to  gathering  up  fine  second-hand 
Southern  Pacific  illustrations.  Governor  Johnson  will  Her- 
rinize  him  if  he  is  not  more  careful. 

*  *     * 

A  Word  About  Pensions 

The  statement  that  the  San  Francisco  teachers  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  to  secure  a  pension  law  is  false.  Dr. 
Lange,  E.  Morris  Cox,  Armstrong  and  Mackinnon  misman- 
aged legislative  matters  and  thought  because  they  were  af- 
filiated that  the  entire  government  of  the  State  would  fall 
down  and  worship  them.  They  failed  to  realize  that  there 
are  in  the  government  two  classes.  The  one  class  pays  the 
taxes,  the  other  class  spends  the  money.  In  this  case  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  Superintendent  Hyatt  and  some  others  hap- 
pened to  have  some  interest  in  the  people.  A  pension  bill 
will  become  a  law  when  it  is  drawn  so  as  to  protect  the  tax- 
payers and  is  fair  to  all  teachers — not  before.  A  pension  law 
that  gives  one  man  a  $100  per  month  and  another  $30  never 
should  become  a  law.  We  are  for  the  flat  rate.  We  are  for 
a  pension  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  golden  rule. 

Election  of  Teachers 

Trustees  should  give  wide  publicity  to  vacancies.  The 
good  of  the  service  demands  it.  In  England  the  educational 
journals  have  pages  of  classified  ads  of  Boards  of  Education 
advertising  for  teachers.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  regents 
of  an  institution  of  learning  will  elect  a  president  until  the 
widest  publicity  is  given  to  the  vacancy.  Why  should  not 
the  same  policy  prevail  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools? 
If  trustees  would   notify   appointment   secretaries   of  normal 
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schools  and  universities  and  reliable  teachers'  agencies  the 
chances  of  securing  the  kind  of  a  teacher  needed  for  the  par- 
ticular district  would  be  largely  increased.  Reliable  teachers' 
agencies  like  that  of  Boynton  and  Esterly  are  a  positive  serv- 
ice to  the  teaching  profession  and  to  school  boards.  An  in- 
stitution is  limited  to  its  brood,  but  a  big,  reliable  agency  is 
in  a  position  to  render  service  without  regard  to  personal  or 
institutional  affiliations.  This  is  not  a  paid  ad.  but  an  in- 
dependent expression  of  individual  opinion. 

*  *     * 
Suffrage 

We  intend  to  vote  to  give  women  the  right  of  suffrage. 
We  believe  women  should  vote.  The  amendment  will  un- 
doubtedly carry.  The  public  sentiment  is  strong  for  it.  Ar- 
gument is  no  longer  necessary. 

*  *     * 

The  N.  E.  A. 

Ella  Flagg  Young  has  prepared  a  fine  program  for  the 
N.  E.  A.  meeting,  July  8-14.  Women  are  given  a  prominent 
place  on  the  program  at  each  session.  It  is  not  numbers 
that  make  a  great  meeting.  It  is  the  speakers,  and  the  listen- 
ing ear  of  those  in  attendance  that  make  the  meetings  notable. 

Credit 

Due  credit  should  be  given  to  Ginn  &  Co.,  American  Book 
Co.  and  others  for  advertising  in  all  the  educational  journals 
the  importance  of  the  N.  E.  A.  convention  in  San  Francisco. 

>|c         $z         ^ 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  next  number  of  this  Journal  will  be  issued  about 
July  1st.  The  new  subscriptions  received  will  soon  equal  the 
number  lost  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  subsidy.  Superintend- 
ent Edward  Hyatt  will  continue  his  "Little  Talks"  and  the 
thousand  and  one  friends  of  the  Western  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion will  furnish  us  with  live-wire  material  uncensored  by 
those  who  control  the  "Social  Subsidy."  We  desire  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  the  men  and  women  who  have  stood 
by  the  measures  we  have  advocated  during  the  twenty  years 
that  we  have  been  officially  connected  with  the  public  schools. 
We  desire  especially  to  thank  the  grade  teachers,  and  rural 
district  school  teachers,  who  have  been  most  responsive  in 
our  educational  Avork.     Do  not  miss  the  July  number. 

— Harr  Wagner. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  COUNTY  DISTRICTS 

In  The  Western  School  Journal  we  read  of  the  attempts 
to  teach  agriculture  in  country  districts.  You  say  that  many 
mistakes  will  be  made  before  we  see  the  subject  given  its 
proper  place  in  school  curriculum.  Yes,  only  he  who  at- 
tempts nothing  makes  no  mistakes.  A  blind  team  and 
teamster  can  keep  in  a  well  made  rut  even  in  the  dark  but 
it  requires  eyes  and  plenty  of  light  to  blaze  a  trail. 

Perhaps  many  schools  are  having  the  same  trouble  we 
have  in  this  district.  The  clerk  plowed,  harrowed  and 
bought  garden  tools.  Two  women  helped  the  teacher  plant; 
the  pupils  brought  seeds  and  plants  galore  while  the  patrons 
made    one    grand    howl. 

A  traveler  who  has  been  here  many  times  came  along  and 
remarked,  "You  have  made  a  palace  and  grounds  out  of 
what  was  a  shed  and  a  hog  corral."  So  far  that's  the  only 
word  of  commendation. 

A  move  is  being  made  to  get  another  teacher  who  wiM 
not  study  life  in  the  country.  They  do  say,  "she  ought  to 
teach  more  music,  drawing  and  'yellercution.'  She  aint  up-to- 
date." 

Oh,  it's  all  very  fine  to  be  a  leader  in  the  rural  routes 
but  there  should  be  a  coworker  who  can  drive.  The  leader 
must  live  alone.     The  driver  we  call  our  own. 

Farm  papers  have  had,  for  years,  the  space  filling  subject: 
"The  Schools  Train  Boys  Away  from  the  Farm."  Never  a 
rural  school  was  there  that  wanted  anything  on  farm  life 
until  some  teacher  made  it  take  the  bitter  pill.  Farmers 
deliberately  train  children  away  from  the  farm  and  the  city 
drives  them  "back  to  the  land."  Poor  children,  you  are  but 
footballs. 

What  a  pity  that  a  country  so  wonderfully  blessed  as  this 
Golden  West  should  not  be  able  to  show  the  world  how  to 
teach  agriculture  so  as  to  make  life  more  beautiful. 

The  writer  is  not  a  tired  teacher,  but  is  a  Monterey  County 

mother  known  as 

— Country  Woman. 

April  17,  1911. 

*     %     h« 

The  true  sage  is  not  he  who  sees,  but  he  who,  seeing 
farthest,  has  the  deepest  love  for  mankind.  He  who  sees 
sees  without  loving  is  only  showing  his  eyes  in  the  dark. — 
Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
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Meetings. 


The  Califorriia  Teachers'  Association, 
Agnes  Howe,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Pres. ; 
W.    H.    Hanlon,   Martinez,    Cal.,    Secty. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, E.  W.  Lindsay,  President, 
Fresno;  Margaret  Hanson,  Secretary, 
Visalia. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, Lulu  White,  President,  Red- 
ding, Cal. ;  Delia  D.  Fish,  Secretary, 
Red  Bluff. 


Southern  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, J.  H.  Francis,  President,  Los 
Angeles ;  Mark  Keppel,  Secretary,  Los 
Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  C. 
L.  McLane,  Fresno,  Pres. ;  E.  L. 
Armstrong,    Oakland,    Cal.,    Secretary. 

National  Educational  Assn.,  Ella 
F.  Young,  Chicago,  111.,  President ; 
Irwin  Shepherd,  Secretary,  Winona, 
Minn.     1911     meeting     San     Francisco 


C.  C.  Hughes,  formerly  City  Superintendent  of  Alameda,  and  for 
the  past  few  years  one  of  the  ablest  and  squarest  representatives 
of  the  American  Book  Co.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  City  Super- 
intendent of  Eureka.  The  educational  people  and  the  near-educators 
will  welcome  Superintendent  Hughes  back  to  educational  leadership. 

Morris  E.  Daily,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  San 
Jose,  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
Arizona,  located  at  Tucson.  For  several  reasons  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  President  Daily  was  not  selected  as  the  head  of  the  Arizona 
institution. 

^     *     # 

The  Association  of  Teachers'  Councils  is  making  special  prepara- 
tions to  entertain  visitors  in  Golden  Gate  Commandery  Hall  on  Sut- 
ter street  near  Steiner. 

*  *     * 

The  San  Francisco  School  Department,  Mrs.  Mary  Kincaid,  chair- 
man of  the  reception  committee,  have  made  all  arrangements  for  the 
proper  reception  of  guests. 

*  *     * 

The  Committee  on  Hospitality,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Baldwin,  chairman, 
has  appointed  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald  secretary.  Mrs.  FitzGerald  was 
for  many  years  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  C.  T.  A.  when  it  was 
a   large  unorganized   enthusiastic  body  of  unselfish   workers. 

^        ^H        % 

Supt.  Edward  Hyatt,  with  his  family  and  friends,  will  camp  on  his 
Ocean  Villa  Site  at  the  foot  of  Montara  mountains  during  the  month 
of  July.  He  has  a  beautiful  point  of  land  jutting  into  the  Pacific, 
near  the  spot  where  Portola  and  his  men  camped  when  the   Bay  of 

San  Francisco  was  discovered. 

*  *     # 

The  University  of  California  will  offer  upwards  of  160  courses 
in  the  Summer  School.     It  will  begin  June  26th  and  end  August  .4th. 
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J.  S.  Curryer,  formerly  a  member  of  the  County  Board;  of  Educa- 
tion in  Santa  Barbara  County,  will  teach  the:  school  at  Montara,  in 
San    Mateo   County  the   coming  year. 

*     *     *  , 

David  Barrows,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, has  been  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  "Economics"  at 
the  University  of  California,  vice  Professor  Moses,  resigned.  Dr. 
Barrows  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  new  men  in  university  work  in  the 
West,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  he  is  placed  in  an  execu- 
tive position  commensurate  with  his  abilities. 
% 

*  3fS  * 

Elmer  E.  Cave,  Superintendent  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  has  been 
re-elected   for   four   years   and   given   a   large   increase   in    salary. 

*  *     * 

Effie  B.  McEadden.  President  of  the  State  School  Women  Fed- 
eration, is  making'  a  special  preparation  for  the  entertainment  of 
guests  at  the   Sequoia   Club  rooms,  251    Post  street,   San    Francisco. 

*  *     * 

Governor  Hiram  Johnson  has  appointed  William  H.  Langdon  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  new  State  Normal  School  of  Fresno, 
Cal.  Mr.  Langdon,  by  experience  and  training,  is  well  equipped  to 
take  the  initiative  in  creating  a  new  Normal  School.  C.  L.  McLane 
has    been    elected    acting    president. 

*  *     * 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announce  an  ex- 
amination on  August  30-31  for  teacher  for  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
1912.  For  particulars  address  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  will  address  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  this  month.  He  will  also  speak  at  Portland,  Spo- 
kane, Seattle,  and  at  the  dedication  of  school  buildings  in  his  old 
home  New  London,  New  Hampshire. 

*  *     * 

The  Stanford  University  Alumni  presented  to  the  University  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  costing  $2,500. 

*  *     * 

Walter  N.  Bush,  former  principal  of  the  San  Francisco  Polytechnic 
High  School,  died  at  his  residence  on  May  21st.  Professor  Bush 
had  a  long  and  useful  career  as  an  educator,  and  left  many  friends. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  text  book  on  Algebra,  and  was 
noted   for   his   scholarship. 

%  %  ifc 

•During  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  there  will  be  large  and  inter- 
esting displays  of  arts  and  crafts  at  the  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art. 
The    work    is    under    the    direction    of    Katherine    Ball. 
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The  annual  convention  of  City  and  County  Superintendents  will 
meet  at   the    Palace   Hotel,   San    Francisco,   July   5th. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  who  has  been  representing  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.  in  Nevada,  has  been  offered  the  presidency  of  the  American 
College    in    China    at   a    salary   of   12,000   yen    per   year. 

*  *     * 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  adopted  on  May  28th  a 
resolution  recommending  as  a  desk  book  Power's  Graded  Speller, 
and    calling    the    attention    of    the    State    Board    of    Education    to    the 

merits  of  the  book. 

*  *     * 

The  Kate  Kennedy  School  Women's  Club  of  San  Francisco  held 
its  regular  quarterly  meeting  at  a  luncheon  at  Tait-Zinkand's  on 
Saturday,  May  20th.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusias- 
tic gatherings  of  the  year.  Miss  Katherine  M.  Ball  presided  in  her 
usual  able  manner;  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald  prepared  a  most  excellent 
program,  the  topic  being  Woman  Suffrage.  Splendid  speeches  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Alice  Park,  Mrs.  Lillian  Harris  Coffin,  Miss  McLean 
and   Mrs.    L.    K.   Burke. 

*  *     * 

Estelle  Carpenter,  the  Supervisor  of  Music  of  the  San  Francisco 
Schools,  is  working  vigorously  to  make  the  department  of  music  the 
leading  feature  of  the  N.  E.  A.  week.  Elsie  M.  Shawe  of  St.  Paul  is 
chairman   of  this   section   and   Miss   Carpenter  is   secretary. 

*  *     * 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  at  Palo  Alto,  California,  will 
next  year  offer  a  course  in  its  department  of  education  especially 
designed  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  commercial  branches  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  State.  This  is  a  field  of  preparation  of  teachers 
which  has  hitherto  been  neglected  by  the  colleges  and  universities. 
Although  in  California  high  school  teachers  to  be  regularly  certified 
must  virtually  be  university  graduates,  neither  of  the  two  leading 
universities  of  the  State  have  hitherto  made  any  provision  for  train- 
ing or  instruction  in  the  fundamental  subjects  of  the  commercial 
course — shorthand  and  bookkeeping.  They  have  provided  adequate 
training  for  teachers  of  science,  languages,  history,  literature,  etc., 
but  no  training  for  commercial  teachers.  Over  a  hundred  high 
schools  in  the  State  are  teaching  the  commercial  branches  and  it 
is  nece.-sary  to  recruit  this  large  body  of  teachers  from  among  the 
business  college  graduates  and  the  ranks  of  the  practical  stenog- 
raphers and  bookkeepers — teachers  necessarily  lacking  in  pedagogical 
training.  In  recent  years  many  graduates  of  the  universities  have 
entered  this  field  of  teaching  after  a  hasty  course  in  some  business 
college,  often  a  correspondence  course  from  some  text-book  pub- 
lisher. These  teachers  have  been  without  practical  training  or  actual 
experience  in   the  duties  for  which  they  must  train   their  pupils.     The 
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course  at  Stanford  for  next  year  will  offer  a  practical  training  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  which  shall  serve  as  a  demonstration 
course  for  teachers  of  these  subjects  and  also  as  training  for  the 
duties  of  a  private  secretary,  affording  incidentally  preparation  for 
students  seeking  a  business  career.  The  new  course  will  be  in 
charge  of  George  A.  Clark,  academic  secretary  of  the  University. 

;':  *  * 

What  promises  to  be  the  epoch  reunion  of  San  Jose  Normal's 
Alumni  Association  has  been  arranged  for  in  San  Jose  during  the 
week  of  June  19-24.  The  week  has  been  well  filled  with  functions 
for  the*Alumni.  An  Alumni  opera  is  to  be  given  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  20th,  in  the  new  building.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  21st, 
the  Alumni  Association  has  been  promised  an  address  by  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  the  State.  The  business  meeting  of 
the  association  will  also  be  held  then.  On  Thursday  evening,  June 
22d,  immediately  following  the  Commencement  Exercises,  the  Alumni 
banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Vendome  Hotel.  Reservations  should 
be  made  now  with  the  hotel  management.  Many  of  the  most  prom- 
inent alumni  from  all  parts  of  the  West  will  be  present.  Some  class 
reunions  will  be  held  during  the  week. 

The  Allen  Memorial  project  will  be  launched  this  year.  All  grad- 
uates are  urged  to  send  to  the  association's  headquarters  at  the 
Xormal  and  secure  printed  programs  of  the  week's  events.  Special 
rates  of  a  fare  and  a  third  have  been  secured  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  from  all  points  in  California,  and  from  Reno, 
Xevada. 

A  SCHOOL  "BEE"  AT  FAIRVIEW 

At  the  election  held  April  7th,  the  trustees  at  Fairview  suggested 
to  the  voters  that  the  school  grounds  might  be  improved  at  small 
cost  if  the  patrons  would  come  together  for  a  day  to  do  the  work. 
The  idea  seemed  to  meet  with  enough  favor  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  set  a  day  for  that  purpose,  but  the  most  sanguine  was  surprised 
when  there  appeared  for  work  on  the  appointed  morning  no  less  than 
eighteen  men  with  teams.  The  good  women  of  the  district,  in  zeal 
no  whit  behind,  were  on  hand  to  furnish  an  excellent  picnic  lunch; 
and  the  occasion  was  made  one,  not  only  of  useful  public  achieve- 
ment, but  of  neighborly  good-fellowship  as  well. 

The  ground,  two  acres  in  extent,  was  cleared,  leveled  and  plowed. 
Around  the  acre  reserved  for  a  playground  a  row  of  trees  was 
planted,  and  on  the  other,  five  hundred  trees  were  set  out  for  a 
future  grove. 

Fairview,  situated  beyond  the  summit  of  the  hills  of  Ventura,  south 
of  Fillmore,  in  population  and  assessed  valuation  of  property  is  one 
of  the  smallest  school  districts  in  the  county;  but  in  its  public  spirit 
it  has  an  asset  great  enough  to  make  it  notable. 

"So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

— James    E.    Reynolds. 
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BOOK  NOTES 

Swctt's   Public   Education  in   California,  by  John   S\vett:-,324  pages. 
American    Book   Co.     Price  $1.00. 

John  Swett  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  his  life  and  work. 
Ihe  book  is  as  fascinating  as  a  novel.  It  has  interest.  It  has  his- 
torical value.  It  is  a  great  human  document.  The  chapters  on  "My 
Boyhood  Home,"  "My  First  Political  Campaign,"  "Professional 
Spirit  of  the  California  Teachers,"  "My  Pilgrimage  to  New  England," 
"Our  Home  Life  at  Hill  Girt  Farm"  are  of  unusual  interest. '  He 
speaks  of  a  visit  to  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  and 
says  that  the  school  gave  him  the  feeling  that  our  educational  mil- 
lennium had  begun  to  dawn.  The  last  ten  lines  of  the  book  are  as 
good  as  anything  in  literature.  "When  the  whitening  embers  on  the 
hearth  die  out,  I  take  with  me  the  sacred  memories  of  the  dead  and 
go  back  to  the  parlor  into  the  presence  of  the  dear  ones  living  whose 
faces,  beaming  with  joy,  turn  my  shadows  into  sunshine,  and  I  join 
in  the  laughter  and  the  song." 

*  *     * 

Civic  and  Health.  By  Wm.  H.  Allen.  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers. 
This  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Civics.  Dr.  Allen 
is  trying  to  teach  mankind  to  be  happier,  healthier  and  more  useful 
as  members  of  society.  The  contents  cover  Health  Rights,  Co- 
operation in  Meeting  Health  Obligations,  Alliance  of  Hygiene, 
Patriotism,  and  Religion.  The  illustrations  are  fine.  The  frontispiece 
portrait  is  of  Louis  Agassiz — "A  natural  law  is  as  sacred  as  a 
moral  principle." 

#  *     # 

From  Western  China  to  the  Golden  Gate.  By  Roger  Sprague. 
The  Glessner-Morse  Co.,  2163  Shattuck  avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  pub- 
lishers.    Price    85    cents.     128    pages,    30    illustrations. 

This  is  a  unique  book.  It  covers  a  territory  and  experiences  that 
have  been  neglected  for  years.  The  book  is  securing  fine  press  no- 
tices and  the  author  is  complimented  not  only  on  account  of  the  fine 
style  but  the  life-like  pictures.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  in 
every  school  library.  Roger  Sprague,  the  author,  was  employed  as 
a  teacher  in  the  American  College,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.  C. 

Historical  Reader  for  Schools.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Horace 
L.  Brittain  and  James  G.  Harris.  Cloth,  12mo,  266  pages,  with  por- 
traits.    Price   75    cents.     American    Book   Co.,   publishers. 

A  careful  compilation  of  selections  from  the  leading  American 
orators,   for  use   in   the   upper  grammar  grades   and  in   high  schools. 

A  POPULAR  CALIFORNIA  SONG 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia"  is  the  most  popular  song  for 
California  schools  yet  published.  It  has  been  recommended  by  many 
of  our  best  musical  and  literary  critics.  Price,  10  cents.  Address  Mrs. 
Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healdsburg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray 'Co., 
770-776  Mission  street,  San  Francisco. 
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Many  of  the  extracts  are  admirably  suited  for  declamation,  while 
the  book  as  a  whole  will  be  particularly  useful  for  supplementary 
reading. in  history. 

*  *     * 

Speaking  and  Writing — Book  Three.  By  William  H.  Maxwell, 
Emma  E.  Johnson  and  Madelene  D.  Barnum.  Price  25  cents. 
American  Book  Co.,  publishers. 
,  This  book  for  the  fifth  grade  aids  pupils  in  acquiring  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  persuasively.  Every  exercise  in- 
volves some  definite  practical  motive  for  expression,  and  all  the 
extracts  from  history  or  from  other  sources  are  selected  with  a  view 
to  their  utilitarian   value. 

Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey.  Edited 
by  Gilbert  Sykes  Blakely,  Department  of  English,  Morris  High 
School,  Mew  York  City.  Cloth.  16mo,  303  pages.  Price  40  cents. 
American    Book    Co.,    publishers. 

This  volume,  the  latest  addition  to  the  well-known  Gateway  Series 
of  English  Texts,  edited  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  presents  two  of  Steven- 
son's most  interesting  series  of  sketches,  which  are  specified  for 
reading  in    the   College    Rntrance. 

*  *      * 

Scheffei's  Kkkchard.  Edited  by  Charles  Hart  Piandschin,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  German,  and  William  E.  Euebke,  A.  P>.,  Assistant  Pro- 
lessor  of  German,  .Miami  University.  American  B66k  Co.,  publishers. 
Price  60  cents. 

The  length  of  ScliefTel's  famous  novel  makes  its  reading  in  its 
entirety  an  impossibility  for  the  average  class.  In  this  edition,  the 
most  chanrnng  portion,  the  idyl  of  Audifax  and  Hadumoth,  is  given, 
— a  tale  of,  treasure  trove  in  the  form  of  a  realistic  story  of  human 
achievement. 

*  *     * 

Mow  the  World  is  Housed.  By  Frank  George  Carpenter,  author 
of  Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers.  American  Book  Co.,  publish- 
ers.    Price.  60   cents. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  series  of  Readers  on  Commerce 
and  Industry  by  this  popular  and  interesting  writer.  He  takes  the 
children  all  over  the  globe,  to  learn  for  themselves  where  the  ma- 
terials in  their  houses  come  from  and  how  they  are  prepared  for  use. 
They  also  study  the  houses  of  other  countries,  and  in  their  travels 
learn  .to  know  the  principal  trade  routes  and  the  world  of  commerce. 


DR.   CHARLES   W.    DECKER 

SURGEON    DENTIST 


TILtPHOKI     KEARNY      1  MO 


ROOMS    308,    309,    310,    THIRD    FLOOH 
PHELAN    BUILDING,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL, 
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A   GREAT   SPELLER 

The  book  is  delightfully  free  from  the  idiotic  devices  but  too  fre 
quently  met  with  in  modern  text  books  whereby  an  elaborate  color 
scheme  and  a  series  of  illustrations  are  deemed  indispensable  to 
convince  the  youthful  learner  that  "separate"  has  an  "a"  and  not 
"e"  in  the  second  syllable.  Miss  Power  is  evidently  a  believer  in  the 
good  old  fashioned  dogma  that  the  way  to  learn  spelling  is  to 
spell. — Brother  Leo,  Professor  of  English,  St.  Mary's   College. 


FIVE    LITTLE    SONG    PICTURES 

A    COLLECTION    OF    CHILDREN'S    SONGS.     PRICE    50c. 

Leila  France,  composer  of  "The  Old  Flag  Forever,"  has  written  the  music  for 
The  Sandman,  The  Moon  is  a  Lady,  Seven  Times  One,  The  Honey  Bee  and 
Christmas  Carol,  and  Elizabeth  McDermott  has  illustrated  the  same.  The  songs 
are  dedicated  to  the  school  children  of  California.  Have  your  School  Board  order 
copies    for    you.      Price,    50    cents    for    book.      Address 

ELITE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Los  Altos,   California 
Note — "Old    Flag    Forever,"    a    good    patriotic    song    for    schools,    1    cent    per    copy 
in  lots  of  not  less  than  25.     Send  stamps. 


When  considering  new  furniture,  whether 
for  that  handsome  new  school  building,  or  for 
re-furnishing    the    old,    bear    in    mind    that 

THE    TRIUMPH    DESK 

has  no  equal  in  durability,  strength  and 
beauty.  Adopted  by  nearly  all  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Good  for  a  genera- 
tion. 

We  also  manufacture  the  celebrated  HYLO 
PLATE  Blackboard,  Weber's  Erasers,  Globes. 
Maps,  Crayon,  etc. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


365-367  MARKET  STREET 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


512     S.     BROADWAY 
LOS  ANGELES,   CAL. 


A 
PLACING 
AGENCY 

FOR 
TEACHERS 

Our  "placing  service"  is  unique   in   the  educational   field.     We  do 
not   send   you   printed   notification   blanks   telling  you   to  "go   after" 
vacancies,     or    rumored     vacancies.     We    write    up     arid     send    the 
employer   a    special   bound   report   upon   your   qualifications,    showing 
preparation,     personality,     credentials     and     experience.     This     costs 
us   money,   but  it  places   you  in  the  position   you  desire. 

BUSINESS    MEN'S    CLEARING    HOUSE, 
Chamber    of    Commerce    Building,    Denver,    Colo. 

Kindly   send   me   your   booklet,    "A   Placing   Agency    for   Teachers; 
the  Way  it   Works." 

